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PREFACE. 




[OYS and their Ways!" The reader will think, 
perhaps, that the size of my book is not at all 
in proportion to the extent of my subject ; that 
there are almost as many " ways " as there are " boys," and 
that, to do justice to them, I should need as large and 
close a folio as any in which our forefathers delighted, or as 
numerous a series of volumes as those which Mademoiselle de 
Scudery was accustomed to devote to the adventures of her 
fictitious heroes and heroines. But boys, like men, fall natu- 
rally into a certain number of classes, each of which has its 
well-known characteristics ; and in describing these classes it 
is possible to describe the great world of boys with quite suffi- 
cient accuracy. I might go further and say, that all boys may 
be divided into two great sections: the good boys and the 
bad. Both these sections, at all events, come under notice in 
the following pages \ the latter by way of warning only and 
incidentally, for to dwell upon them at length would be waste 
of time : they are not likely to read their own description. 
Now, in every boy's life occurs, sooner or later, a critical 
epoch, when he has to make up his mind to "wVvvix ^^O^vstv \v^ 
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will belong; and while he is making up his mind — as^ thank 
God, he generally does — to join the good, there must be a 
period of hesitation and doubt and difficulty, in which he lies 
peculiarly open to temptation. One of my objects in writing 
" Boys and their Ways " has been to counsel and strengthen, 
by example and precept, the tyro while he undergoes this 
probation ; and I hope that my book will assist him to decide 
quickly in favour of the right, and to persevere in well-doing 
when the decision has been made. I trust that its perusal will 
make him a better son, a better brother, a more obedient and 
industrious student. I trust it will inspire him with a love of 
truth, with a thirst after knowledge, with a desire to think 
generously and live nobly. It will lead him, I hope, to the 
study of nature, and show him what sources of wholesome 
entertainment lie always at his command. And in itself it 
will furnish — at least such is my ambition — some pleasant and 
profitable reading for a leisure hour. 

I have had much to do with boys, and may claim, therefore, 
to have written with a competent knowledge of my subject. 
And here they will be found " in their habit as they live ; " 
as they are, or might be, or should be, "at home" and "at 
school," in the study and in the playground, in hours of work 
and hours of recreation ; in their struggles, suflferings, hopes, 
fears, and aspirations; in their friendships and their little 
enmities ; in their relations to their masters and to one an- 
other. I have had something to say, not, I trust, altogether 
ineffectively, about their lessons and amusements, their good 
and bad habits, their temptations and their trials. I have also 
sketched them in the various aspects of country life, and 
accompanied them in their " walks abroad," their nutting and 
blackberrying expeditions, their woodland rambles and seaside 
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adventures. I have "looked in" upon them in the winter 
season, with their skating and sleighing and grand snowball 
•' bickers," and shared in their Christmas merrymaking, with 
its " round games '* and " private theatricals." In more serious 
mood, I have put together some practical hints upon the 
qualities by which men become useful citizens and good Chris- 
tians, and have added a chapter upon reading, which con- 
tains carefully compiled lists of the books in poetry, history, 
fiction, biography, and general literature, that boys ought to 
read. And, finally, I have ventured to portray the ideal boy 
— a standard of perfection to which, perhaps, none may fully 
attain, though all should set it before them as a desirable 
goal. 

Sensible, from long experience, of the value of example, I 
have plentifully strewn my pages with anecdote and biogra- 
phical illustration. And throughout I have borne in mind 
the golden words of Jean Paul in his " Levana : " — " Honour, 
honesty, firm will, truthfulness, advancing in spite of threaten- 
ing wounds, endurance of misfortune, of the blows of fate, 
frankness, self-respect, self-balance, contempt of opinion, justice, 
and perseverance — all these and similar words denote only 
one-half of the moral nature, moral strength, and elevation. 
The second part refers to all included in the kingdom of 
love, gentleness, and beneficence : these may be called moral 
beauty." That the reader should be better and wiser and 
happier for the time he gives up to me, when engaged with 
this little volume, has been constantly in my thoughts while 
writing. I trust he will not find me a dull companion. I am 
sure I have striven to be a candid friend ; and it may be that 
even those " old boys " who were once young boys — old boys 
who are now " fathers and guardians "—may not object to my 
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holding them by the button and gossipping with them about 
scenes and characters, studies and pastimes, which '^ in the 
long ago" figured so largely in their lives, and even now are 
so tenderly cherished in their memories. 

** Oh, happy years ! once more who would not be — a boy ? " 




CHAPTER I. 

THE BOY AT HOME. 

" There is s spot of earth supremely blest,' 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest." 

—James Montgomery. 

Definition of "a boy" — Boys not alike — Various types— The boy best 
studied "at home" — At school he loses his individualily — At home 
he may be seen as he is — Lord MacauUy's hoiae-life in his boyhood 
— James Watt — Ferguson — Dr. Robertson — Faraday — Washmgtoo 
— A protest against too much "play" — The character must be 
shaped and good habits acquired at home — The boy in his relations 
to his father and his mother — "What will my mother think?" an 
anecdote — Great men and their mothers — Boys and their brothers and 
sisters — Brotherly love illustrated — On the importance of good manners 
— Politeness in the family — Kind words — Studying in the holidays — 
Reading at home^Eaily rising — Anecdotes and examples— Pleasures 
of early rising — Perseverance — A short sloiy — Sticking to one's work 
— Alexander Anderson — A golden word to remember — William Jack- 
son — Hippolyte Flandrin — Longfellow's "Village Blacksmith"— 
Conquering a bad temper^ — -Abauiit of Geneva — St. Francis de Sales 
— Miseries of a bad temper — Persevere ! — Truthfulness — Anecdotes 
and examples — Fatal consequences of lying — A young hero — Keeping 
your ^es open — How to see and what to see — Anecdote of the Duke 
of Wellington — How some people wear " glasses " — Doing in the day 
tlie day's work — Procrastination is the thief of time — A song for every 

■F I were writing a treatise on natural history, and 
wanted to define the animal " boy," I should be 
greatly puzzled. That'is, I should be greatly 
puzzled if I relied upon " authorities ;" for they do 
not differ more respecting the chronology of Manetho or the^^ 
pbject of the Great Pyramid than they do in refetetic^ ^'^'^^^ 
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characteristics and qualifications of the said animal. Granted 
that he is a biped and a mammal^ with a brain and a heart — 
(but is this granted?) — warm-blooded, five-fingered, and the 
like j what is to be said of his moral qualities ? According to 
some, he is quarrelsome, refractory, idle, selfish; according 
to others, lazy, negligent, apathetic; according to others, 
high-spirited, active, generous, but stupid ; and according to 
others again — ^but these are indulgent grandmothers — ^he is 
a miracle of physical energy and intellectual vivacity. His 
detractors say he is " fit for nothing,'' and (forgetting their 
own boyhood) never will be fit for anything; his friends 
(alas ! they are few) affirm that he is gifted with all the 
virtues, and wilT'inevitably work out a most brilliant career. 
And the difficulty is, not only that such diverse opinions 
prevail as to the genus, but that even as to a particular in- 
dividual of the genus they are usually most astonishingly 
antagonistic You will find the same boy described by A. 
as indolent and incapable'; by B. as a good lad, who might be 
anything if he tried'; by C. as a noble fellow, who will laugh 
at the frowns of circumstance and conquer Fortune. Nay, 
more; you will find him characterised in the most contra- 
dictory manner by one and the same person. The boy who 
is pointed at as a monster in the morning will be eulogised 
as an angel before night ! This violent oscillation of opinion 
is generally observed in female critics, the boy's "sisters, 
or his cousins, or his aunts;" but everybody will see that 
it helps to increase the dubiety with which an impartial 
naturalist approaches the subject. With regard to other 
animals, it is possible to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 
There are fixed and authentic data to guide us. We know 
nowadays even what a chameleon is, and have settled the 
origin of a barnacle goose. We have ascertained that the lion 
is not half so fine a quadruped as he was painted ; andj^every- 
body can tell you that the sloth, Bradypus iridadylusy does 
not deserve the English name he bears. You have only to 
visit the nearest aquarium to ascertain all about the octopus, 
and convict Monsieur Victor Hugo of tremendous exaggeration 
in his account of that monster of the deep. The animal world 
has been examined and classified and microscopified to the 
minutest fragment of protoplasm or bathybius. But when 
we turn to the genus " Puer " (family Homo^ order Adolescens)^ 
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we find ourselves launched all at once into an ocean of doubt 
and hesitation. Not for want of specimens — oh ! dear no ; they 
abound — but because observers are apparently unable to agree 
in the result of their observations. 

It is true that Mr. Shirley Hibberd asserts that boys are all 
alike, except as to the colour of the hair or pinafore ; that they 
all inherit the same pride, the same " devil-may-care " ambi- 
tion, the same spirit of mischief, and the same freemasonry of 
mutual confidence : but wiser and more careful critics know 
that this is a grave error. No doubt the genus has certain 
well-marked characteristics which are to be found in all its 
species and individuals ; but as much may be said of the genus 
Feiis or the genus Cants, and yet it would be wrong to say 
that all cats or all dogs are alike. Mr. Hibberd goes on to 
inquire : — " Where is the boy who is willing to be outdone by 
a playmate ? Where is the boy who will acknowledge to being 
beaten in fight with one of another school ? " But these ques- 
tions prove nothing. They apply only to what naturalists call 
" generic characters," and do not affect the distinctive quali- 
fications of individuals. Boys all alike ! Why, they differ as 
much as men ! There are boy-Washingtons, boy-Borgias, 
boy-Napoleons, boy- Crom wells, boy- Wallaces, boy-Newtons. 
There is the boy who loves truth, and the boy who delights in 
fibs; the boy who shares his cake with his schoolfellow, as 
King Alfred shared his loaf with the beggar ; and the boy who 
hoards it in his secret cell, as Elwes, the miser, hoarded his 
useless gold. There is the brave boy, with honour bright as a 
warrior's sword ; and the cowardly boy, who, to save his skin 
or spare his comfort, descends to any meanness. There is the 
industrious boy, who sows that he may reap ; and the idle boy, 
who cares neither for seed-time nor harvest. And it is just 
because of this vast variety in the species of the genus that 
the naturalist feels it so irksome a task to arrive at an accurate 
and comprehensive definition. 

After all, if we wish to attain to anything like exactness, we 
must study the boy at home. At school he loses much of his 
individuality, and assumes more of the " generic characters ; " 
though the extent of this assumption necessarily depends upon 
the temperament and disposition of the individual. In a 
crowd everybody feels inclined to do what his neighbour does 
If you plunge into a mob shouting, as Loudoiv. xclc^^^ ^cuo^ 
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upwards of a century ago, " Wilkes and Liberty ! '' the chances 
are that you will shout " Wilkes and Liberty " also. There is 
a certain magic in the influence of association to which we are 
all of us more or less subject The calmest will share in the 
excitement of his neighbours ; a member of the Peace Associa- 
tion will hurrah if involved in the midst of a multitude who 
are welcoming a successful warrior. That which makes us 
ourselves is temporarily overcome by that which makes our 
affinity with our fellows. So in the school or the playground ; 
Aristides and Cato are Aristides and Cato no longer ; they are 
scholars in the same class or members of the same " eleven ; " 
and Aristides puts off his robe of justice, and Cato his toga of 
conscious rectitude, for the nonce. The best boys lose some- 
what, and the worst boys gain somewhat, by contact with one 
another. Then, again, school-life seems to lead to a kind of 
unconscious deception — that is, the boy does not reveal him- 
self exactly as he is, — he tones down this and he colours up 
that in order to win the good opinion of his neighbours. He 
does not intend to deceive ; most probably he is wholly uncon- 
scious of what he is doing : he is insensibly acted upon by the 
genius loci and the spirit of companionship. No doubt this ten- 
dency may be carried to a dangerous extreme, and a boy may 
sink his own individuality with irreparable loss ; but in general, 
and on the whole, it works well : it subdues aggressive and 
objectionable characteristics ; it wakes latent sympathies, and 
frequently encourages shrinking and timid virtues. The school 
and the playground bring a boy down to his right level. " A 
year after the prodigy has been at academy," says Bulwer Lytton, 
** father and mother, uncle and aunt, plague you no more with 
his doings and sayings ; the extraordinary infant has become 
a very ordinary little boy." Nowhere else are "windbags" 
pricked so pitilessly ; nowhere else is the mask of pretence 
and affectation so ruthlessly stript off. It is at school, and 
only at school, that there is a little truth in Mr. Hibberd's 
dictum that boys are all alike. They are not all alike, but 
they are much more alike than when each is developing his 
real self under the sweet home influences ; and this because 
no boy likes to appear singular and eccentric ; to avoid such 
an appearance he glides into the uniformity maintained by his 
fellows. And this we take to be the reason that the greatness 
of so many great men has never been suspected or anticipated 
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at school ; they have not shown their full individuality ; they 
have conformed to the pattern which they have found in vogue 
among their companions. 

So we come back to our thesis, that if you would read the 
boy aright you must see him at home. You must see what he 
is as son and brother, what are his home studies and home 
recreations, what he does and what he does not do, what he 
affects and what he eschews, his favourite books and his 
cherished friends, before you can attain to a correct perception 
of the boy himself, and venture upon any just forecast of his 
future. Beneath the old familiar roof-tree he becomes once 
more himself, his natural tastes and inclinations are reas- 
serted, his good and bad qualities are openly revealed ; he is 
under no constraint ; he is free from the controlling influence 
of example. O father ! watch thy boy at home, for it is at 
home he bares his heart to thy gaze, and shows thee what 
there is in him of good or evil. There only canst thou see 
what should be corrected, what should be encouraged; the 
evil tendency that should be repressed, the noble impulse that 
should be cherished ! 

Some pleasant reminiscences of Lord Macaulay's home life 
in his boyhood have been preserved. At an early age his abili- 
ties claimed recognition, and the literary tastes which coloured 
all his after years. His mother wrote of him : — " He gets on 
wonderfully in all branches of his education, and the extent of 
his reading, and the knowledge he has derived from it, are 
truly astonishing in a boy not yet eight years old. He is at 
the same time as playful as a kitten." She proceeds to give 
some illustrations of his mental activity. The future historian, 
while yet in his childhood, conceived the idea of writing a 
compendium of universal history, and really contrived to give 
a tolerably connected view of the leading events from the 
creation to the beginning of the nineteenth century, filling a 
quire of paper. Having read Sir Walter Scott's " Marmion " 
and " Lay of the Last Minstrel," the latter of which he got 
entirely by heart, his imagination was so fired that he deter- 
mined on writing a poem in six cantos which he called the 
" Battle of Cheviot." After he had finished, as he did in a 
couple of days, three cantos of about 120 lines each, he grew 
tired of it, for the thought struck him that he would compose 
an heroic poem, " Olaus the Great, or the Coxvcj^^^X.ol'^^'^'a.? 
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in which, after the manner of Virgil, he would introduce in 
prophetic song the fortunes of his family ; among others, those 
of a General Macaulay, who, after having long suffered from 
the cruelty of Tippoo Saib, the tyrant of Mysore, aided in his 
downfall ; and of his father, Mr. Zach^ry Macaulay, who had 
exerted himself for the dehverance of the wretched Africans. 
The boy Macaulay also wrote squibs and parodies, for he 
was by no means a pale and sickly bookworm, without any 
capacity of enjoyment. Nor was he a little frigid egotist, 
wrapped up in conceited admiration of his precocious genius. 
His parents were careful not to stimulate his self-love. They 
never handed about his productions or encouraged him to 
display his powers of conversation or memory. No word or 
act of theirs imprudently fostered in him a sense of his 
remarkable endowments. One who knew him well writes : — 
" It was scarcely ever that the consciousness was expressed 
by either of his parents of the superiority of their son over 
other children. Indeed, with his father I never remember any 
such expression. What I most observed myself was his extra- 
ordinary command of language. When he came to describe 
to his mother any childish play, I took care to be present, 
when I could, that I might listen to the way in which he 
expressed himself, often scarcely exceeded in his later years. 
Except in this light, I remember him only as a good-tempered 
boy, always occupied, playing with his sisters, without assump- 
tion of any kind." And to the end of his life he remained thus 
free from vanity or susceptibility, just as to the end of his life 
he remained eager in the pursuit of knowledge. The wonder- 
ful memory of his boyhood served him excellently in his man- 
hood. Hence it was said of him by one of his friends that 
he never forgot anything ; a saying which drew from Sydney 
Smith a beautiful compliment to his kindly, generous nature. 
" Never forgot anything ? No ; excejft injuries,^^ Let it be added 
that Macaulay, with all his great and various learning, was a 
happy, healthy boy. He rambled in the fields ; he played with 
his sisters ; he had a keen eye for trees and flowers ; he rode 
on horseback ; he even learned to cook ! The wise system 
pursued at home was carried out by his father's friend, Hannah 
More, on his frequent visits to her. " She would keep him 
with her for weeks, listening to him as he read prose by the 
cU, declaimed poetry by the hour, and discussed and compared 
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his favourite heroes, ancient, modern, and fictitious, under all 
points of view and in every possible combination ; coaxing 
him into the garden under pretence of a lecture on botany ; 
sending him from his books to run round the grounds or play 
at cooking in the kitchen; giving him Bible-lessons which 
invariably ended in a theological argument, and following him 
with her advice and sympathy through his multifarious literary 
enterprises." To the happiness of Macaula/s home the boy 
Macaulay largely contributed. 

The story of the early Ufe of James Watt, whose name will 
for ever be connected with the steam-engine, is well known. 
His boyhood was a fitting prelude to his manhood ; it evinced 
the same industry, patience, and ingenuity. He made good 
use of the tools whidi he found in his father's carpenter's shop, 
and they led him to undertake the study of optics and astro- 
nomy. He refreshed himself by long walks into the country, 
and these induced him to acquire a knowledge of botany. 
Quiet, grave, and reserved, he was nevertheless very popular 
with his companions, and especially (a good sign !) with those 
older than himself. All industrious men — ^the exceptions to 
the rule are so few as simply to confirm its application — ^have 
been industrious in their boyhood; and necessarily so, for 
industry is an acquired habit, and to make it tolerable we 
must accustom ourselves to it in our youthful years. Do you 
expect that an idle boy will develop into a diligent and per- 
severing man? On what grounds do you base the expec- 
tation? He is continually adding to his burden, until he 
cannot, even if he would, get rid of it Its weight will crush 
him. Ferguson, the astronomer, as everybody knows, began 
his life of patient application when a boy. The day's work done, 
he went out into the fields, wrapped himself in a blanket, and, 
lying prone on the grass, measured the distances and move- 
ments of the stars with a thread on which small beads were 
strung. Southey, the man of letters, began his life of patient 
application when a boy; he devoted all his leisure time to 
the study of English and foreign literature, daily progressing in 
learning, daily adding to his precious stores of information, 
and daily inuring himself to steady and continuous work. Dr. 
Robertson, the historian, was only fifteen when he chos e jpr 
his maxim the fine saying, Vi'fa sine Uteris mors est Fj 
the great natural philosopher, began his life oi ^"^^^ 
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cation when a boy, experimenting in chemistry with self-made 
apparatus whenever he could secure a spare quarter of an 
hour. So, too, from his boyhood, Washington, the American 
statesman, trained himself in the ways of industry and patience. 
His " copy-books " and " exercise-books," still preserved, show 
that as early as the age of thirteen he practised copying out, 
with infinite care, such business documents as leases, bonds, 
indentures, receipts, bills of exchange. 

If, then, we find the boy industrious at home — energetic in 
the preparation of his lessons, active in the profitable use of 
his leisure — we are justified in concluding that such will he 
be when in later life he goes forth into the world. Sudden 
changes of character are infrequent We grow up with a 
gradual and uniform growth, like that of a plant or flower ; 
and just as the lily is never aught else than the lily, though at 
one time a bulb, and at another a green stalk, and at last a 
pure white flower of lovehness, so the vigorous and persevering 
spirit remains the same in manhood as in youth, in youth as 
in boyhood. It has its spring, its summer, and its autumn. 
It passes through the stages of bud, and blossom, and fruit ; 
but it undergoes no material alteration. We may augur well, 
therefore, of the boy who takes care of his minutes ; who is 
always seen intent upon some useful pursuit ; who reads when 
he cannot write, or draws when he cannot read ; who never 
has occasion to say with the Roman emperor, Perdidi diem. 
There are boys who seem to think that time at home is a less 
valuable commodity than time at school. They do nothing 
when they first get up, because they are waiting for breakfast ; 
that meal concluded, they begin to consider how they shall spend 
the day. This desultory consideration brings them to noon 
and the midday repast, after which an hour or two is occupied 
out of doors ; then comes tea (or dinner), and with it much 
idle talk about nothing ; in the evening it is too late to begin 
any serious work, and, besides, everybody knows that recrea- 
tion is indispensable to health ; and so the day passes into 
eternity with a dreary confession of nothing done. 

I believe few sayings have done more harm than the old 
couplet about "All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy." Dull boys, so far as my experience goes, are gener- 
ally made by all play and no work. There is no fear but 
that the boy will get recreation enough. If he be healthy. 
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his natural instincts will be sure to assert themselves; and 
the supreme danger is that they will be under no adequate 
control. Miss Martineau tells us of a schoolboy of ten 
who lay himself down, back uppermost, with the quarto 
edition of Southey's " Thalaba " before him, on the first day 
of the Easter holidays, and turned over the leaves, notwith- 
standing his inconvenient position, as fast as if he were 
looking for something, till, in a very few hours, it was done, 
and he was off with it to the public library, bringing back the 
"Curse of Kehama." Thus he went on with all Southey's 
poems, and some others, through his short holidays, scarcely 
moving voluntarily all those days except to run to the library. 
" He came out of the process so changed, that none of his 
family could help being struck by it. The expression of his eye, 
the cast of his countenance, his use of words, and his very 
gait were changed. In ten days he had advanced years in 
intelligence ; and I have always thought that this was the turn- 
ing-point of his life. His parents wisely and kindly let him 
alone, aware that school would presently put an end to all 
excess in the new indulgence." For myself, I feel bound to 
say that the boy is not generally prone to an excess of this 
kind ; he is far more likely to fall into the opposite extreme. 
The rock ahead is over-recreation — a new version of the old 
proverb, All play and no work ! He requires to accustom 
himself, and to be accustomed, to the habit of regular study, 
so that his home-life may be made happy for himself and 
for others. 

It is important to remember that as the home is so is the 
boy. Domestic influences materially shape and mould his 
character, bias his tastes, correct and regulate his tendencies. 
As it is said of the chameleon that he changes his hue 
according to the air he absorbs, so it may be said of the boy 
that he absorbs the home atmosphere in which he is brought 
up, A quiet, methodical, religious home, in which the 
parents are actuated by a high sense of duty, in which all the 
members are linked together by love's golden chain, in 
which a place is found for everything and everything is in its 
place, so that the mind is insensibly trained in habits of 
discipline "and order, in which happiness constantly prevails, 
because tempers are subdued and wills controlled by the very 
spirit of the scene; such a home exercises ^.T^m^^\^'w:.^"^!^s^^ 
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lasts until death, which we feel wherever we go, and whatever 
we do or bean It abides with us to guard and encourage 
our better selves, to stay us when we are meditating rash and 
imprudent steps, to call us back when we are led into the 
path of temptation, to hallow our motives and sanctify our 
pleasures. Oh, the memory of a happy home ! What finer 
talisman can we wish to carry with us into the battle of life ? 
As the home is, so is the boy. If it be a home where he can 
turn to his father for advice and his mother for sympathy, 
where he finds a pure delight in the companionship of his 
sisters, where his character is fashioned under wise and 
gentle influences, then we may expect that his boyhood will 
be innocent and healthful, and that he will pass out of it on 
to the world's busy stage well fitted to play there an honour- 
able and useful part. 

Much must always depend upon the relations that exist 
between the boy and his parents. I have seen some boys 
regard their fathers with suspicion, and be ever on the watch 
for some fancied injury. I have seen others withhold from 
them their confidence, while professing to feel a true and fond 
affection, as if faith were not the very soul of love. I have 
seen others, again, preserve a pretence of respect in their 
presence, and afterwards compensate themselves for the tem- 
porary restraint by indulging in sarcasm and ridicule behind 
their backs. I have seen sons separated from their fathers 
by a deep and broad chasm of misunderstanding and mis- 
conception. Others I have seen parted by a constantly 
deepening shadow of aversion. Unhappy fathers 1 unhappy 
sons ! Unhappy the father who, by his injustice, or his irrita- 
bility, or his want of sympathy, erects a barrier between his 
son and himself. Unhappy the son who, by his reticence, 
secrecy, and wilfulness, closes against him his father's heart. 
There may be, there generally are, faults on both sides ; but 
it is the boy-s duty to forgive and forget, to remember the 
laws of filial duty, to close up at its first appearance any 
breach that threatens to come between himself and his father. 

\' It is for him to bear in mind the external circumstances that 
may sometimes render his father irritable or unjust ; to recol- 

;' lect the struggle he wages daily in the wrestling-places of the 

irorldi and the fatigue it must necessarily inflict upon mind 

body; to recall the responsibilities under which he 
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labours, the onerous daily duties that must be discharged. 
There is a delightful passage in the life of Charles Kingsley, 
describing the relations that obtained between him and his 
children. When he came out of his study, and met his 
children and guests at breakfast, he would greet them (it 
is said), with bright courtesy and that cheerful disengaged 
temper acquired by strict self-discipline, which enabled him 
to enter into all their interests. His eldest son, writing of 
him, says : — " To speak for myself — and yet I know full well I 
speak for all — ^he was the best friend, the only true friend, I 
ever had. At once he was the most fatherly and the most 
unfatherly of fathers — fatherly in that he was our intimate 
friend and our self-constituted adviser; unfatherly in that 
our feeling for him lacked that fear and restraint that make 
boys call their father * the governor ! ' I remember him as 
essentially the same to all of us always : utterly unchanged 
and unchanging since the time that he used to draw Sunday 
pictures for us to the time when he treated us as men and 
women of the world." 

This thorough confidence it is which ought to elevate and 
consecrate a father's intercourse with his son. On the one 
side, a readiness to receive; on the other, a willingness to 
give. Strange that the boy is so apt to delude himself into 
the idea that his father has some concealed and presumably 
selfish motive in all he says and does ! — so prone to look upon 
him as a despot, tyrannically interfering with his high privileges 
and prerogatives ! It is a sad thing for both when this thought 
first takes possession of the boy, originating generally in some 
hasty reproof, some unintentional injustice, which the father 
forgets but the son does not It is the little rift within the 
lute that soon mars all its music. Where an active and ab- 
solute sympathy prevails, the misunderstanding does not last ; 
but where that sympathy has not been cultivated by the 
father or accorded by the son, it not only induces, but tends 
to foster misconceptions, until father and son grow as strangers 
to one another. 

But the true character of the boy is seen even more clearly 
in his relation towards his mother. If he go to her knees 
with all his confessions, all his little secrets, all his fancied 
wrongs, all his real suifferings, all his misdeeds — if he never 
fail in his tenderness towards her, m Vv\s ^^^"^ \on^ -ax^^ 
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reverence; — then, whatever may be his follies or faults, I 
shall not despair of him. The boy who loves his mother 
will, by virtue of that love, be borne harmless through the 
fiery trials of the world, as of old the innocents walked 
barefooted but unwounded over the red-hot iron of the 
ordeal. I have always been much struck by a story which 
Hugh Miller relates of his early life. A daring and ener- 
getic boy, with a great love of adventure, he had pene- 
trated on one occasion into a cave on the sea-coast of 
Cromarty, and, along with a companion whom he had tempted 
to follow him, was imprisoned for the night by the unexpected 
inrush of the rising tide. " The cave," he says, " proved a 
mine of wonders, with sides and roof crusted over by a 
white stone resembling marble (calcareous limestone), and a 
petrifying spring. ... A shoal of porpoises were tempesting 
the water in their unwieldy gambols scarcely a hundred yards 
from the cavern's mouth, and a flock of seagulls were scream- 
ing around them, like harpies round the viands of the Trojan. 
To add to the interest of the place, we had learned from 
tradition that long ago the cave had furnished Wallace with 
a hiding-place, and that more recently it had been haunted 
by smugglers. In the midst of our engagements, however, 
the evening began to darken; and we discovered that our 
very fine cave was neither more nor less than a prison. We 
attempted climbing round, but in vain; for the shelf from 
whence we had leaped was unattainable, and there was no 
other path. * What will my mother think ? ' said the poor 
little fellow whom I had brought into this predicament, as he 
burst into tears. * I would care nothing for myself — but my 
mother ! ' " If boys, when tempted to do wrong, would ask 
themselves, like Hugh Miller's little comrade, " What will my 
mother think ? " from how much suffering and sorrow they 
would rescue their souls ! If, before they trespassed on for- 
bidden ground, or allowed unholy words to pass their lips, 
or wandered into evil places with evil companions, they re- 
peated, " What will my mother think ? " would not the ques- 
tion, simple as it seems, act like a charm to protect them 
from danger? 

It has been said of Keble's poems that they thrill with a 
sense of home enjoyment ; that over all of them is diffused 
the sacred association as of music heard in early childhood. 
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recalling impressions of never-to-be-forgotten pious influences. 
From the authority of such influences he never escaped, and 
early associations were to the last so powerful over him, that in 
few cases could it more truly be said that " the boy was father 
to the man." This was due chiefly to the deep love he bore 
his mother, and the supremacy she exercised over his mind, 
with her remarkable intellectual gifts and her profound moral 
and religious feeling. In her company he partook of a happi- 
ness which sent its sunshine shooting down the path of his 
later years. He asked for no higher reward than her kiss, no 
greater encouragement than her smile. And since the boy owes 
so much to his mother, to her vigilant tenderness, her anxious 
care, her gentle forbearance, he cannot repay her with too 
great a devotion. In her sweet presence should not his voice 
grow milder, his air less self-confident and aggressive ? Should 
he not listen with deference to her advice and with eagerness 
to her warnings ? Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton was wont to 
say that he constantly felt, especially in action and exertion 
for others, the effects of the principles his mother early im- 
planted in his mind. John Adams, the most eminent, perhaps, 
of American statesmen, paid a noble tribute to his mother. 
" As a child," he said, " I enjoyed perhaps the greatest of bless- 
ings that can be bestowed on man — that of a mother who was 
anxious and capable to form the characters of her children 
rightly. From her I derived whatever instruction (religious 
especially, and moral) has pervaded a long life — I will not say 
perfectly, or as it ought to be ; but I will say, because it is only 
justice to the memory of her I revere, that in the course of 
that life, whatever imperfection there has been, or deviation 
from what she taught me, the fault is mine, and not hers.'' 
The Napiers were a remarkable family, and in our military 
records their names can never fail to be emblazoned ; but it 
was in no small degree from their mother, as they were always 
ready to acknowledge, that they derived the high sense of 
duty and the lofty ideal of honour which informed and ennobled 
their lives. 

The boy, therefore, to whose manhood we should look for- 
ward with hope and confidence is the boy who loves his 
mother. Loves his mother ? Every reader will straightway 
protest that he loves his mother ; and no doubt he does, but 
with a narrow, a mean, and a selfish love. But tlv^ b^-^ 
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reverence; — then, whatever may be his follies or faults, I 
shall not despair of him. The boy who loves his mother 
will, by virtue of that love, be borne harmless through the 
fiery trials of the world, as of old the innocents walked 
barefooted but unwounded over the red-hot iron of the 
ordeal. I have always been much struck by a story which 
Hugh Miller relates of his early life. A daring and ener- 
getic boy, with a great love of adventure, he had pene- 
trated on one occasion into a cave on the sea-coast of 
Cromarty, and, along with a companion whom he had tempted 
to follow him, was imprisoned for the night by the unexpected 
inrush of the rising tide. " The cave," he says, " proved a 
mine of wonders, with sides and roof crusted over by a 
white stone resembling marble (calcareous limestone), and a 
petrifying spring. ... A shoal of porpoises were tempesting 
the water in their unwieldy gambols scarcely a hundred yards 
from the cavern's mouth, and a flock of seagulls were scream- 
ing around them, like harpies round the viands of the Trojan. 
To add to the interest of the place, we had learned from 
tradition that long ago the cave had furnished Wallace with 
a hiding-place, and that more recently it had been haunted 
by smugglers. In the midst of our engagements, however, 
the evening began to darken; and we discovered that our 
very fine cave was neither more nor less than a prison. We 
attempted climbing round, but in vain; for the shelf from 
whence we had leaped was unattainable, and there was no 
other path. * What will my mother think ? ' said the poor 
little fellow whom I had brought into this predicament, as he 
burst into tears. * I would care nothing for myself — but my 
mother ! ' " If boys, when tempted to do wrong, would ask 
themselves, like Hugh Miller's little comrade, " What will my 
mother think ? " from how much suffering and sorrow they 
would rescue their souls ! If, before they trespassed on for- 
bidden ground, or allowed unholy words to pass their lips, 
or wandered into evil places with evil companions, they re- 
peated, " What will my mother think ? " would not the ques- 
tion, simple as it seems, act like a charm to protect them 
from danger? 

It has been said of Keble's poems that they thrill with a 
sense of home enjoyment ; that over all of them is diffused 
the sacred association as of music heard in early childhood, 
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recalling impressions of never-to-be-forgotten pious influences. 
From the authority of such influences he never escaped, and 
early associations were to the last so powerful over him, that in 
few cases could it more truly be said that " the boy was father 
to the man." This was due chiefly to the deep love he bore 
his mother, and the supremacy she exercised over his mind, 
with her remarkable intellectual gifts and her profound moral 
and religious feeling. In her company he partook of a happi- 
ness which sent its sunshine shooting down the path of his 
later years. He asked for no higher reward than her kiss, no 
greater encouragement than her smile. And since the boy owes 
so much to his mother, to her vigilant tenderness, her anxious 
care, her gentle forbearance, he cannot repay her with too 
great a devotion. In her sweet presence should not his voice 
grow milder, his air less self-confident and aggressive ? Should 
he not listen with deference to her advice and with eagerness 
to her warnings? Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton was wont to 
say that he constantly felt, especially in action and exertion 
for others, the effects of the principles his mother early im- 
planted in his mind. John Adams, the most eminent, perhaps, 
of American statesmen, paid a noble tribute to his mother. 
** As a child," he said, " I enjoyed perhaps the greatest of bless- 
ings that can be bestowed on man — that of a mother who was 
anxious and capable to form the characters of her children 
rightly. From her I derived whatever instruction (religious 
especially, and moral) has pervaded a long life — I will not say 
perfectly, or as it ought to be ; but I will say, because it is only 
justice to the memory of her I revere, that in the course of 
that life, whatever imperfection there has been, or deviation 
from what she taught me, the fault is mine, and not hers.'* 
The Napiers were a remarkable family, and in our military 
records their names can never fail to be emblazoned j but it 
was in no small degree from their mother, as they were always 
ready to acknowledge, that they derived the high sense of 
duty and the lofty ideal of honour which informed and ennobled 
their lives. 

The boy, therefore, to whose manhood we should look for- 
ward with hope and confidence is the boy who loves his 
mother. Loves his mother ? Every reader will straightway 
protest that he loves his mother ; and no doubt he does, but 
with a narrow, a mean, and a selfish love. BuWVv^Xi^^'W'aN^ 
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reverence; — then, whatever may be his follies or faults, I 
shall not despair of him. The boy who loves his mother 
will, by virtue of that love, be borne harmless through the 
fiery trials of the world, as of old the innocents walked 
barefooted but unwounded over the red-hot iron of the 
ordeal. I have always been much struck by a story which 
Hugh Miller relates of his early life. A daring and ener- 
getic boy, with a great love of adventure, he had pene- 
trated on one occasion into a cave on the sea-coast of 
Cromarty, and, along with a companion whom he had tempted 
to follow him, was imprisoned for the night by the unexpected 
inrush of the rising tide. " The cave," he says, " proved a 
mine of wonders, with sides and roof crusted over by a 
white stone resembling marble (calcareous limestone), and a 
petrifying spring. ... A shoal of porpoises were tempesting 
the water in their unwieldy gambols scarcely a hundred yards 
from the cavern's mouth, and a flock of seagulls were scream- 
ing around them, like harpies round the viands of the Trojan. 
To add to the interest of the place, we had learned from 
tradition that long ago the cave had furnished Wallace with 
a hiding-place, and that more recently it had been haunted 
by smugglers. In the midst of our engagements, however, 
the evening began to darken ; and we discovered that our 
very fine cave was neither more nor less than a prison. We 
attempted climbing round, but in vain; for the shelf from 
whence we had leaped was unattainable, and there was no 
other path. * What will my mother think ? ' said the poor 
little fellow whom I had brought into this predicament, as he 
burst into tears. * I would care nothing for myself — but my 
mother ! ' " If boys, when tempted to do wrong, would ask 
themselves, like Hugh Miller's little comrade, " What will my 
mother think ? " from how much suffering and sorrow they 
would rescue their souls ! If, before they trespassed on for- 
bidden ground, or allowed unholy words to pass their lips, 
or wandered into evil places with evil companions, they re- 
peated, " What will my mother think ? " would not the ques- 
tion, simple as it seems, act like a charm to protect them 
from danger? 

It has been said of Keble's poems that they thrill with a 

sense of home enjoyment ; that over all of them is diffused 

cred association as of music heard in early childhood. 
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recalling impressions of never-to-be-forgotten pious influences. 
From the authority of such influences he never escaped, and 
early associations were to the last so powerful over him, that in 
few cases could it more truly be said that " the boy was father 
to the man." This was due chiefly to the deep love he bore 
his mother, and the supremacy she exercised over his mind, 
with her remarkable intellectual gifts and her profound moral 
and religious feeling. In her company he partook of a happi- 
ness which sent its sunshine shooting down the path of his 
later years. He asked for no higher reward than her kiss, no 
greater encouragement than her smile. And since the boy owes 
so much to his mother, to her vigilant tenderness, her anxious 
care, her gentle forbearance, he cannot repay her with too 
great a devotion. In her sweet presence should not his voice 
grow milder, his air less self-confident and aggressive ? Should 
he not listen with deference to her advice and with eagerness 
to her warnings? Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton was wont to 
say that he constantly felt, especially in action and exertion 
for others, the effects of the principles his mother early im- 
planted in his mind. John Adams, the most eminent, perhaps, 
of American statesmen, paid a noble tribute to his mother. 
" As a child," he said, " I enjoyed perhaps the greatest of bless- 
ings that can be bestowed on man — that of a mother who was 
anxious and capable to form the characters of her children 
rightly. From her I derived whatever instruction (religious 
especially, and moral) has pervaded a long life — I will not say 
perfectly, or as it ought to be ; but I will say, because it is only 
justice to the memory of her I revere, that in the course of 
that life, whatever imperfection there has been, or deviation 
from what she taught me, the fault is mine, and not hers.'' 
The Napiers were a remarkable family, and in our military 
records their names can never fail to be emblazoned j but it 
was in no small degree from their mother, as they were always 
ready to acknowledge, that they derived the high sense of 
duty and the lofty ideal of honour which informed and ennobled 
their lives. 

The boy, therefore, to whose manhood we should look for- 
ward with hope and confidence is the boy who loves his 
mother. Loves his mother ? Every reader will straightway 
protest that he loves his mother ; and no doubt he does, but 
with a narrow, a mean, and a selfish love. But the bo^ IVNa:^^ 
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reverence; — then, whatever may be his follies or faults, I 
shall not despair of him. The boy who loves his mother 
will, by virtue of that love, be borne harmless through the 
fiery trials of the world, as of old the innocents walked 
barefooted but unwounded over the red-hot iron of the 
ordeal. I have always been much struck by a story which 
Hugh Miller relates of his early life. A daring and ener- 
getic boy, with a great love of adventure, he had pene- 
trated on one occasion into a cave on the sea-coast of 
Cromarty, and, along with a companion whom he had tempted 
to follow him, was imprisoned for the night by the unexpected 
inrush of the rising tide. " The cave," he says, " proved a 
mine of wonders, with sides and roof crusted over by a 
white stone resembling marble (calcareous limestone), and a 
petrifying spring. ... A shoal of porpoises were tempesting 
the water in their unwieldy gambols scarcely a hundred yards 
from the cavern's mouth, and a flock of seagulls were scream- 
ing around them, like harpies round the viands of the Trojan. 
To add to the interest of the place, we had learned from 
tradition that long ago the cave had furnished Wallace with 
a hiding-place, and that more recently it had been haunted 
by smugglers. In the midst of our engagements, however, 
the evening began to darken; and we discovered that our 
very fine cave was neither more nor less than a prison. We 
attempted climbing round, but in vain; for the shelf from 
whence we had leaped was unattainable, and there was no 
other path. * What will my mother think ? ' said the poor 
little fellow whom I had brought into this predicament, as he 
burst into tears. * I would care nothing for myself — but my 
mother ! ' " If boys, when tempted to do wrong, would ask 
themselves, like Hugh Miller's little comrade, " What will my 
mother think ? " from how much suffering and sorrow they 
would rescue their souls ! If, before they trespassed on for- 
bidden ground, or allowed unholy words to pass their lips, 
or wandered into evil places with evil companions, they re- 
peated, " What will my mother think ? " would not the ques- 
tion, simple as it seems, act like a charm to protect them 
from danger? 

It has been said of Keble's poems that they thrill with a 
sense of home enjoyment ; that over all of them is diffused 
the sacred association as of music heard in early childhood. 
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recalling impressions of never-to-be-forgotten pious influences. 
From the authority of such influences he never escaped, and 
early associations were to the last so powerful over him, that in 
few cases could it more truly be said that " the boy was father 
to the man." This was due chiefly to the deep love he bore 
his mother, and the supremacy she exercised over his mind, 
with her remarkable intellectual gifts and her profound moral 
and religious feeling. In her company he partook of a happi- 
ness which sent its sunshine shooting down the path of his 
later years. He asked for no higher reward than her kiss, no 
greater encouragement than her smile. And since the boy owes 
so much to his mother, to her vigilant tenderness, her anxious 
care, her gentle forbearance, he cannot repay her with too 
great a devotion. In her sweet presence should not his voice 
grow milder, his air less self-confident and aggressive ? Should 
he not listen with deference to her advice and with eagerness 
to her warnings ? Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton was wont to 
say that he constantly felt, especially in action and exertion 
for others, the effects of the principles his mother early im- 
planted in his mind. John Adams, the most eminent, perhaps, 
of American statesmen, paid a noble tribute to his mother. 
" As a child," he said, " I enjoyed perhaps the greatest of bless- 
ings that can be bestowed on man — that of a mother who was 
anxious and capable to form the characters of her children 
rightly. From her I derived whatever instruction (religious 
especially, and moral) has pervaded a long life — I will not say 
perfectly, or as it ought to be ; but I will say, because it is only 
justice to the memory of her I revere, that in the course of 
that life, whatever imperfection there has been, or deviation 
from what she taught me, the fault is mine, and not hers." 
The Napiers were a remarkable family, and in our military 
records their names can never fail to be emblazoned ; but it 
was in no small degree from their mother, as they were always 
ready to acknowledge, that they derived the high sense of 
duty and the lofty ideal of honour which informed and ennobled 
their lives. 

The boy, therefore, to whose manhood we should look for- 
ward with hope and confidence is the boy who loves his 
mother. Loves his mother ? Every reader will straightway 
protest that he loves his mother ; and no doubt he does, but 
with a narrow, a mean, and a selfish love. Bvittii^Xi^'^WaN^ 
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in my mind's eye is the boy whose love is all generosity and 
thoughtfulness and ready obedience; the boy who shrinks 
from awakening in his mother a single fear or anxiety ; who 
studies how to anticipate her wish j who confides to her all 
his troubles, aspirations, desires ; who responds to her lightest 
command, and is never so happy as when rendering her some 
little service. The boy I mean is he who in his mother's 
presence subdues his voice and lays aside his rough manners ; 
who shows her the courteous attention which the true gentle- 
man shows ever to "the weaker sex;" who introduces her 
name into his every prayer, and in his heart enshrines her 
image, because he knows of none fairer or dearer. Of the 
future of such a boy I cannot permit myself to doubt His 
love for his mother will be that guardian angel which the old 
theologians supposed to attend each one of us in our passage 
through this mortal life — that guardian angel which assists us 
in all our difficulties, soothes us in all our sorrows, and sus- 
tains us in all our temptations, so long as we do not refuse to 
listen to its voice, or seek the protecting shadow of its wings. 
But of the boy who flings at his mother the hard words he 
gathers up in the streets and the playground, who conceals 
from her his thoughts and amusements, who treats her with 
churlish rudeness when he has no special purpose to serve, 
who cares not for the tears he brings to her tender eyes, who 
seems to think that a hasty kiss is sufficient repayment for all 
her ceaseless devotion, and that an occasional phrase of aiffec- 
tion compensates for frequent disobedience and unkindness of 
conduct — of him I dare not predict any good. I have no con- 
fidence in the boy who wounds his mother. 

Next we may consider the boy as brother ; how does he 
behave, for instance, to his sister ? Does he seek her com- 
pany, does he share her amusements, does he guard her 
interests? Is he gentle and poHshed in his language and 
conduct towards her? If she be younger than himself, does 
he act as her guide, her friend, her champion? If she be 
older, does he yieldjher due obedience and respect ? — for there 
can be no true affection where these are wanting. What a 
brother may and can be to a sister we know from the 
examples of Charles and Mary Lamb, the poet Wordsworth 
and lus sister Dorothy, Sir Philip Sidney and the Countess of 
Pembroke. The relation between brother and sister is one of 
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the sweetest that human life affords ; it is so unselfish, so pure, 
so noble, so chivalrous ; and it may be so used as to secure or 
increase the happiness of home, to reduce the friction of the 
wheels of the household machine, to maintain a good understand- 
ing between the eider and younger members of the family, to 
promote a sympathetic intercourse between those whom circum- 
stances or accident or error have temporarily separated. In 
Miss Yonge's " Daisy Chain '' we find an illustration to our 
purpose. Margaret defends her brother Richard, whom she 
would fain have present at the christening of the latest comer : — 

" It is the first christening," said Margaret, ** we ever had 
without our all being there." 

" It was best not to press it, my dear," said her mother. 
" Your papa would have had his thoughts turned to the dis- 
appointment again, and it makes Richard himself so unhappy 
to see his vexation that I believe it is better not to renew if 

" But to miss him for so long ! " said Margaret. ..." I 
cannot think what he would do without you to encourage 
♦him." 

" Or you, you good sister," said her mother, smiling. " If 
we could only teach him not to mind being laughed at, and to 
have some confidence in himself, he and papa would get on 
together." 

" It is very hard," cried Margaret almost indignantly, " that 
papa won't believe it, when he does his best" 

This is the spirit that should animate the relations between 
brother and sister or between brother and brother — the most 
entire confidence, the simplest affection. When David sorrows 
for the loss of his friend Jonathan, he says that he loved him 
as a brother ; such was the truth, and depth, and unselfishness 
of his love. A charming picture of the love that, should 
subsist between brother and sister is drawn by Shakespeare 
in his play of " Twelfth Night." Olivia is represented as de- 
ploring her brother's death : — 

** The element itself, till seven years hence, 
Shall not behold her face at ample view ; 
But, like a cloistress, she will veildd walk. 
And water once a day her chamber round 
With eye-offending brine ; all this to season 
A brother's dead love, which she would keep fresh 
And lasting in her sad remembrance."^ 
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In "Cymbeline" our great dramatist brings before us a 
couple of true brothers in Guiderius and Arviragus. In 
*' Julius Caesar," Brutus, when proflfering the friendship of 
himself and Cassius to Mark Antony, exclaims : — 

** For your part, 
To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony ; 
Our arms no strength of malice ; and our hearts. 
Of brothers^ temper sJ** 

And Mark Antony himself, in '* Antony and Cleopatra," when 
concluding an alliance with Octavius Caesar, expresses his 
desire that 

** From this hour 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves 
And sway our great designs.** 

To see an elder brother taking loving charge of his younger, 
watching over him with vigilant affection, always ready to 
assist or to defend him, guarding him against evil, encou- 
raging him in the right, strengthening him against tempta- 
tion, — can there be found on this wide earth a sight more 
beautiful ? What brotherhood really is and means was shown 
by the sons of Alfred the Great, Edward and Ethelward, who 
differed in their tastes and talents, but were united by the bonds 
of an unselfish affection. Hence, we are told, they had the love 
of all about them, and showed affability and gentleness to all, 
both natives and foreigners, and were in complete subjection 
to their father. Nor amongst the other studies which pertain 
to this life and are fit for noble youths were they sujffered to 
pass their time idly and unprofitably without learning the 
liberal arts ; for they carefully learned the Psalms and Saxon 
books, especially the Saxon poems, and were continually in 
the habit of making use of books. They were together in 
their studies and in their amusements, and no cloud or shadow 
ever rose between them. 

We sometimes hear a sister complain of her brother, that 
lie is rough in his ways and rude in his speech. He carries 
into the quiet of the home circle the boisterousness of the 
cricket-field or the playground. We fear that some boys do 
not think it necessary to behave as gentlemen in their own 
families. They are adepts in what we have heard called 
" company manners," keeping their politeness for their intef^ 
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course with their "friends" and "acquaintances." But no 
such politeness can be of a true kind. It must be more or 
less of a counterfeit. All genuine courtesy must begin, as 
charity is said to begin, at home ; because the basis of cour- 
tesy is self-denial, the preference of others to ourselves ; and 
unless we observe this golden law in the domestic circle we 
shall assuredly forget it when we go out into the world. We 
may put on a varnish of politeness, but keen eyes will see 
through it and detect the selfishness underneath. He who 
at home is constantly violating the rules of good-breeding will 
soon forget them abroad. He who thinks only of himself at 
home is hardly likely to think of others in society. Selfishness 
is a vice that rapidly grows unless it is cut down remorselessly 
when it first makes its appearance ; and rudeness or " want 
of manners " is but a form of selfishness. Tennyson justly 
says : — 

** Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of noble nature and of loyal mind." 

The boy who seats himself at the table before his sister, 
clamours for " the first help," monopolises the new book or the 
new box of colours, flings at all around him rude words in 
reply to civil questions, refuses to fetch some trifling article that 
his sister requires, is simply selfish. Said Dr. Johnson : — " Sir, 
a man has no more right to say an uncivil thing than to act 
one — no more right to say a rude thing to another than to 
knock him down." In fact, some words are worse than blows ! 
An admirable instance of unselfishness is related of Sir William 
Napier : — " He was one day taking a long country walk near 
Freshford, when he met a little girl, about five years old, 
sobbing over a broken bowl j she had dropped and broken it 
in bringing it back from the field to which she had taken her 
father's dinner in it, and she said she would be beaten on her 
return home for having broken it, when, with a sudden gleam 
of hope, she innocently looked up into his face and said, 
* But you can mend it, can't ee ? ' Sir William explained that 
he could not mend the bowl, but the trouble he could, by the 
gift of a sixpence to buy another. However, on opening his 
purse, it was empty of silver, and he had to make amends by 
promising to meet his little friend in the same spot at the 
same hour next day, and to bring the sixpence with him, bidr 
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ding her, meanwhile, tell her mother she had seen a gentleman 
who would bring her the money for the bowl next day. The 
child, entirely trusting him, went on her way comforted. On 
his return home, he found an invitation awaiting him to dine 
in Bath the following evening, to meet some one whom he 
specially wished to see. He hesitated for some little time, 
trying to calculate the possibility of giving the meeting to his 
Httle friend of the broken bowl, and of still being in time for 
the dinner-party in Bath ; but finding this could not be, he 
wrote to decHne accepting the invitation on the plea of a 
* pre-engagement,' saying to us, *I cannot disappoint her; she 
trusted me so impHcitly.' " Would a brother do as much as 
this for sister or brother ? If not, he lacks not only the true 
spirit of love, but the true spirit of courtesy. To use a signi- 
ficant phrase, sometimes strangely misapplied, " he is no gen- 
tleman." For to be a gentleman is, as Thackeray says, ** to 
be honest, to be gentle, to be generous, to be brave, to be 
wise, and, possessing all these qualities, to exercise them in 
the most graceful outward manner." In other words, he is a 
gentleman who does unto others as he wishes that others 
should do unto him ; who practises self-denial at home as well 
as abroad, and carries his courtesy and good-breeding into his 
dealings with his family as well as with society. 

The boy, when at home, is apt to forget the courtesy that is 
due to his inferiors. He orders about the servants with incon- 
siderate imperiousness, replies to them in churlish mood, 
accepts their attentions without recognition. The words, " If 
you please," and " Thank you," are words which apparently 
do not occur in his vocabulary. People must come here and go 
there at his bidding. No matter what may be their occupa- 
tion, they must fly at his command, and put aside all other 
service. This should not be. Nothing more clearly shows 
the true gentleman than his conduct towards those who are 
beneath him in social station. He remembers that they have 
feelings, and forbears to trample upon them. He knows that the 
great duty of life is " not to give pain," and that for voluntarily 
wounding the heart of a fellow-creature no excuse or justifica- 
tion can be alleged. It has been wisely said that even for 
their own sakes people should show kindness and regard to 
their dependants. ** They are often better served in trifles in 
pr6portion as they are rather feared than loved ; but how small 
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is this gain compared with the loss sustained in all the 
weightier affairs of life ! " It is surely pleasant to do something 
for the happiness of those around us ; and we may do so much 
at such small inconvenience to ourselves ! What does a kind 
word cost us ? And yet what is it not worth to those who receive 
it? Kind words, when they spring from a kind heart, are 
more precious than rubies, finer than refined gold. They 
are treasured up in the hearer's memory, to be returned here- 
after with interest a hundredfold. Never yet was kind word 
spoken or kind deed done that dM not bring its reward. 

With some pleasant verses of Charles Swain's we may pass 
on to another subject : — 

** Be kind to each other I The night's coming on, 
When friend and when brother perchance may be gone I 
Then midst our dejection how sweet to have earned 
The blest recollection of kindness returned I 

** When day has departed, and memory keeps 
Her watch, broken-hearted, where all she loved sleeps, 
Let falsehood assail not, nor envy disprove, 
Let trifles prevail not against those you love ! 

** Nor change with to-morrow, should fortune take wing. 
But the deeper the sorrow the closer still cling ! 
Oh, be kind to each other ! The night's coming on, 
When friend and when brother perchance may be gone ! " 

The boy when at home " for his holidays " is prone to believe 
that he has nothing to do but amuse himself, and his idea of 
amusement generally involves a considerable amount of idle- 
ness, until he becomes a nuisance to himself and to everybody 
connected with him. He rides or boats or plays cricket all 
day long; or, if it be the winter vacation, skates and plays 
football, or wanders about aimlessly, asking his friends to help 
him to some mode of recreation. It is a grave mistake thus 
to waste one's holidays. Not only because they cease to be- 
come enjoyable, not only because time when so misspent drags 
heavily and wearisomely, but because it is so difficult to con- 
quer on one's return to school the negligent and desultory 
habits thus acquired. Each term we have the same work to 
do over again ; that is, we have to conquer the inclination to 
loiter and dawdle, and brace up our energ^a^ oxi.c^ Tc^ax^ \.^ "^k^ 
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pursuit of knowledge. The mind cannot stand still ; it advances 
or it recedes. And so it comes to pass that, after an idle vaca- 
tion, we have to retrace a good deal of the ground which we 
have already travelled. The bow has been so long unbent 
that it is some time before it can be made to do its duty. It 
is just as if, during an interval of peace, the soldier were allowed 
to neglect his drill and ignore the laws of discipline. Is it not 
clear that, if war broke out, he would be unprepared, and that 
the drill and discipline would have to be renewed from the 
very beginning ? For my part, I believe that too many holidays 
are now allotted to our boys. Considering that in almost every 
school Saturday is now regarded as a dies non, and made a 
present of to the rejoicing disdpulus, I am strongly of opinion 
that the long vacations at Midsummer and Christmas are a 
serious and unnecessary, and therefore an unjustifiable, waste 
of time. Every teacher knows, and every boy knows, that 
during those vacations the learner loses much of what he has 
acquired during the previous term ; and, if he lose nothing 
else, he loses the invaluable habit of steady application. At all 
events, the evil, if it cannot be wholly got rid of, should be as 
much as possible diminished; and the boy has it in his;power 
to contribute to this result by giving up a portion of his time 
to regular study. Two hours, or even one hour a day, will 
keep him up to the mark ; will prevent him from " falling out 
of the race;" and, at the same time, will heighten, by the 
effect of contrast, the pleasure of the hours devoted to recrea- 
tion. Play is a good thing, but work is a better ; and we have 
too much of the former, too little of the latter. " The pleasure 
of relaxation," says Abercrombie, " is known to those only who 
have regular and interesting employment." 

And boys must remember that what they attain at school 
forms but a small part of a gentleman's proper education. It is 
the home study that makes the cultivated mind. At school they 
simply learn — how to learn. The methods there acquired they 
must themselves apply and put into practice. They them- 
selves must build upon the foundation laid down by their 
instructors. At school, for example, they can form but a very 
superficial and limited acquaintance with the masterpieces of 
English literature ; it is in their studious hours at home, in 
the solitude and privacy of their own chamber, that they must 
take possession of the wealth of thought and wit and beauty 
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accumulated for their behoof in the works of our great poets 
and prose writers. It is at home that they must read; and 
reading, as Sir Philip Sidney says, is the " gathering many know- 
ledges." How little of history will be known to the student 
who satisfies himself with the information collected at school, 
or even in college ! He may gain an idea of the general 
course of historical events, and some vague apprehension of 
the way in which the annals of nations cross, and, so to speak, 
overlap one another ; but of the real science and philosophy 
of history, — of the influence of races, — of the part played by 
great kings, statesmen, and conquerors, — of the manner in which 
the finger of Providence has traced out the destiny of peoples, 
— of the relation between cause and effect, — he will know 
nothing, unless he dedicate his leisure hours at home to 
serious study. And those accomplishments which add so 
greatly to the enjoyment of life, such as painting and music, 
must necessarily be reserved, in the main, for home practice. 
It is true that the majority of boys neither learn how to draw 
nor how to play an instrument, but I trust that wiser notions 
of education are rapidly being accepted, and that the value of 
these arts, both morally and intellectually, will soon be more 
widely appreciated. 

Whether at home or at school, the boy must remember that 
one great duty is always incumbent upon him — that of culti- 
vating the faculties with which God has endowed him. He 
must remember that youth is the season of self-discipline, of self- 
culture — a season Imost too brief for the work that has to be 
accomplished in it, that will be too brief unless utilised with 
the utmost diligence. It is deeply to be regretted that boys 
too often display a total want of conscientiousness, of the 
sense of duty, and seem unable to comprehend the responsi- 
bility that lies upon them of making a wise use of their oppor- 
tunities and capabilities. I like to see boys happy ; but can 
there be any true happiness where time is wasted and duty 
neglected ? The object of life is study ; the object of study is 
to turn to the best account the gifts we have received from a 
bountiful Providence. At home or at school we must learn 
the habits of patience, perseverance, assiduous application. 
We must have a time for everything and everything in its 
time ; a time for work and a time for play ; for even a cer- 
tain amount of play is necessary if we vf'vW ^^tlowxx ^ ^rt^^^-t. 
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amount of work. But, then, the time for work must always 
come before the time for play. 

The first great necessity for the boy is to acquire good 
habits, and the acquisition of these will best begin at home. 
We have spoken of certain habits which connect themselves 
with his domestic relations, such as the habits of respectful 
treatment of his parents, of gentle conduct towards his brothers 
and sisters, of polite behaviour towards his inferiors. We shall 
now dwell upon those which are essential to his own happiness 
and prosperity, which will fit him to bear a brave and honour- 
able part in the battle of life, and are just those which should 
be formed under the genial influences of home. And as the 
mind is greatly dependent upon the body, we shall begin with 
the habits which promote bodily health and vigour. 

Cultivate, then, a habit of early rising, A good deal of 
wisdom is generally wrapped up in the proverbs which have 
been handed down to us by our forefathers ; and a good deal 
of wisdom is embodied in the old saw : — 

** Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.** 

Life is not so long that we can afford to waste many hours of 
the day at either end of it ; and the " late hours " which con- 
sume our vitality and depress our energies are as much wasted 
as the hours unnecessarily spent in bed. Buffon, the great 
naturalist, tells an amusing anecdote of himself, which may 
here be quoted. " In my youth," he says, " I was very fond 
of sleep ; it robbed me of much of my time ; but my poor 
servant Joseph was of great service in enabling me to conquer 
this bad habit. I promised to give him a crown every time 
that he made me rise at six. Next morning he did not fail to 
wake me and torment me, but he received only abuse. The 
day after he did the same, with no better success ; and I was 
obliged to acknowledge, at noon, that I had lost my time. I 
told him that he did not know how to manage his business ; 
he ought to think of my promise, and not mind my threats. 
The day following this he employed force; I begged for 
indulgence, I bid him leave me. I stormed at him ruthlessly, 
but Joseph persisted. I was therefore obliged to comply; 
and he was rewarded every day for the abuse he underwent at 
the moment when I awoke, by thanks, accompanied with a 
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crown, which he received about one hour after. Yes, I am 
indebted to poor Joseph for ten or a dozen of the volumes of 
my works." We cannot all of us, however, pay a Joseph to 
" call us early," and hence some young students make use of 
alarum-clocks. But for myself, I don't believe that any such 
expedients are necessary. Where there's a will there's a way ; 
and healthy boys who go to bed at a reasonable hour will 
wake reasonably early. Did you ever know a boy oversleep 
himself on the day fixed for an " outing" or a special jollifica- 
tion ? He can always rise betimes then ; and so he can always 
rise early if he have the wish, the will, the resolution to do it. 
Peter the Great of Russia, whether learning the trade of a 
ship-carpenter at Deptford or governing the Russian empire, 
always arose before daylight Frederick the Great of Prussia 
never slept later than four o'clock in the morning. Dean 
Swift tells us that he never knew any man come to greatness 
and eminence " who lay in bed of a morning." And the pre- 
sent writer, having in his experience been acquainted with 
many men distinguished in art or letters, never knew one who 
was not an early riser. Dr. Doddridge records the obser- 
vation, which, he says, he found of great help to himself, " that 
the difference between rising at five and at seven o'clock in 
the morning, for the space of forty years, supposing a man to 
go to bed at the same hour at night, is nearly equivalent to 
the addition of ten years to a man's life." Still, I am not 
prepared to recommend to boys that they should rise at five. 
For many constitutions it would be injurious; for most I 
should think it far from beneficial. By early rising I mean 
six or half-past six in the summer, and seven in the winter ; 
and I assume that my early riser goes to bed at ten or half- 
past ten, so as to secure about eight hours' sleep. When the 
boy becomes a youth he may do with one hour less. 

He who rises early has always the day before him for the 
day's work ; but he who rises late wastes a portion of the time 
still at his disposal in the vain attempt to make up for what 
he has lost. He goes to and fro fretting and fussing in search 
of the lost minutes. So Benjamin Franklin said : — " He 
who rises late may haste all day, and not have overtaken his 
business at night." The great Earl of Chatham, writing to 
his son, who afterwards made so great a figure in English 
history as William Pitt, said : — ** I would ha.v^m^^TCci^^cs^'^^ 
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curtains of your bed and the walls of your chamber, * If you 
do not rise early, you can make progress in nothing/ If you 
do not set apart your hours of reading ; if you suffer yourself, 
or any one else, to break in upon them, your days will slip 
through your hands unprofitable and frivolous, and unenjoyed 
by yourself." An eminent moralist was of opinion that early 
rising, as a means of health and happiness, should be placed 
next to temperance, a good conscience, a cheerful mind, 
and active habits. " I have hardly words," he said, " for the 
estimate I form of that sluggard, male or female, that has 
formed the habit of wasting the early prime of day in bed. 
Putting out of the question the positive loss of life, and that, 
too, of the most inspiring and beautiful part of each day, when 
all the voices of nature invite man from his bed ; leaving out 
of the question that longevity has been almost invariably 
attended by early rising; — to me, too late hours in bed 
present an index to character, and an omen of the ultimate 
fortunes of the person who indulges in this habit. There 
is no mark so clear of a tendency to self-indulgence. It 
denotes an inert and feeble mind, infirm of purpose, and 
incapable of that elastic vigour of will which enables the 
possessor to accomplish what his reason ordains." 

The "early prime of day'' is the season for study. 
The faculties are all on the alert, refreshed by their 
long repose, and full of elasticity and vigour. The body, 
too, has recruited its energies; every nerve is new strung, 
every muscle reknit. We go to our work with a sense 
of freshness and delight which we feel at no other time. 
But before addressing himself to his books the boy should 
take a quarter of an hour's exercise. He will be amply 
repaid by the buoyancy of spirit with which it will inspire 
him. If he be a dweller in town, he will find abundant 
material for observation. The gradual thronging of the 
streets as the business of the day begins, the varied characters 
of the workers who are up and about early in pursuit of their 
honest calling, the influx of vehicles from all quarters, will 
not fail to interest him. And even in a city he can catch 
sight of God's blue skies — ^blue and fair indeed — before they 
are veiled with gathering clouds and vapour. In the country 
there is still more to repay the early riser for his walk abroad. 
The matin songs of the birds, the unfolding of bud and 
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blossom to the increasing light, the glitter of the dew upon 
the grass, the sweet odours that rise from the hawthorn 
hedge, or are flung abroad by the lime trees, the neighing 
of the young colts in their pleasant paddock — all these things 
are to him a source of constant pleasure, and of pleasure 
every day renewed. By the wayside, or in yonder copse, or 
down by the stream, he will find a new world open to his 
gaze — some such world as Miss Mitford puts before us 
in her description of a high bank in a rural lane. " This 
bank," she says, " is most curious and lovely. Shall we try 
to analyse it ? First, the clinging white vernal ivy, which 
crawls up the slope in every direction, the masterpiece of 
that rich mosaic; then the brown leaves and the lilac blossoms 
of its fragrant namesake, the ground-ivy, which grows here so 
profusely; then the late-lingering primrose, then the delicate 
wood-sorrel, then the regular pink stars of the crane's-bill 
with its beautiful leaves ; then the golden oxslip and cowslip, 
* cinque spotted ; * then the blue pansy and the enamelled wild 
hyacinth ; then the bright foliage of the brier rose, which 
comes trailing its green wreaths amongst the flowers ; then the 
bramble and woodbine, creeping round the foot of a pollard 
oak, with its brown folded leaves ; then a verdant mass — 
the blackthorn, with its lingering blossoms, the hawthorn 
with its swelling buds, the bushy maple, the long stems of 
the hazel, and between them, hanging like a golden plume 
over the bank, a splendid tuft of the blossomed broom ; then, 
towering high above all, the tall and leafy elms. And this 
is but a faint picture of this hedge, on the meadowy side 
of which sheep are bleating, and where, every here and 
there, a young lamb is thrusting its pretty head between the 
trees." 

Let the boy, then, rise early ; and after his matutinal bath 
or sponging, and a brisk ten to twenty minutes' walk, he 
will apply himself to his books with a wonderful zest and 
vivacity. Difficulties will vanish before him, obstacles will 
be readily surmounted, and problems which the night be- 
fore seemed intricate as Gordian knots will offer an easy 
solution. 

The next habit which the boy should cultivate is that of 
Perseverance, And here an anecdote may come in. Charles 
XII. of Sweden — he of whom Johnson vs-ioX.^ >i!c^'a.\. V^ \^^ *a- 
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name at which the world turned pale — ^which is hardly true ; 
a name well fitted — which is true — 

" To point a moral or adorn a tale " — 

was indefatigable in carrying out to the end any plan he had 
once adopted. On some of his journeys, and these were of 
frequent occurrence, he was on his horse for twenty-four hours 
at a time, outstripping, you may be sure, his wearied officers. 
It happened, on one of those occasions, that his horse fell 
dead under him. Without the least concern, he marched off 
with saddle, bridle, and pistols upon his back. At the next 
inn he found in the stable a horse which pleased him, quickly 
harnessed him, and was about to ride away, when the owner 
made his appearance and naturally claimed his property. The 
King, however, declared he must take the horse because he 
was tired of carrying the saddle himself. As this explana- 
tion did not satisfy the owner, swords were^drawn, and blood 
would have been shed, royal or plebeian, had not the guard 
come up and informed the owner that his sword was raised 
against his king. Such was the untiring perseverance with 
which the royal Swede worked out his designs. We would 
fain see our boys exhibiting the same admirable quality. 

No doubt it is difficult at first. To stick to one's lessons, 
for instance, when the sun is shining in a cloudless summer sky, 
and the breath of flowers and the song of birds seem to woo 
us to come forth, or when the merry laughter of our school- 
fellows ascends from the neighbouring playground, or we can 
hear the pleasant babble of Kate and Nelly in the garden, is 
a sore trial, but we shall be the better and the wiser and the 
stronger for it if \i^ persevere. Never give in ! Never own your- 
selves beaten ! Strange it is that boys who will persevere at 
"hare and hounds " until they are breathless with the exertion, 
or will bear themselves gallantly in the football mUee, though 
bespattered with mud, and bruised, and exhausted, will con- 
fess themselves conquered by a chapter in Caesar's De Bello 
Gallico or a sum in decimals ! I once heard a boy — let us 
call him Jim Nokes — say to another — let us call him Tom 
Styles — " Tom, I'll do your dags ! " (As the expression is not 
my own, the reader will be pleased to pardon its inelegance.) 
Hearing the challenge, I drew near, unobserved, to watch the 
issue. Jim Nokes took a run, a flying leap, and cleared in 
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fine style a small ditch which ran close beside him. Tom 
Styles was a younger and a slighter lad, and scarcely fit to 
compete with his robust rival ; but he too took a run and a 
leap — alas ! to fall short, and come down souse into the muddy 
bottom of the ditch. He struggled out amid Jim Nokes' 
laughter, knitted his brow, bit his lip, clenched his fist, and, 
without saying a word, took the run a second time, leaped, 
and a second time failed. Uproarious grew Jim Nokes, till 
Tom turned upon him quietly, and said, in tones which spoke 
of determination and perseverance, " I'll do your dags if I try 
till night ! " A third time he failed, and a fourth time. No- 
thing daunted, he made a fifth effort, and was successful ! Not 
long afterwards Tom Styles was preparing a passage in Virgirs 
-^neid. Book iv., that fine passage which describes Dido's 
grief on discovering the departure of her Trojan hero. He 
was soon at sea in his construing, and, at last, pushing aside 
Virgil and lexicon and grammar, he began to draw figures 
idly on his slate. Going up to him, I whispered in his ear : — 
" Tom, if I were you, I'd say to your friend Virgil, ^ I'll 
do your dags ! ' " The boy gave a quick glance in my face, 
coloured, smiled, hesitated a moment, and then took up 
again his " -^neid," which he did not abandon until he had 
thoroughly mastered the prescribed number of lines. Fre- 
quently, a repetition of this familiar phrase was sufficient to 
spur him to increased exertion, and in due time he acquired 
a habit of perseverance vfhich. stood, him in good stead in his 
after life. 

Boys who will never own that they are beaten in the play- 
ground " knuckle under " in a most humiliating manner in the 
classroom. Lads who would stand up in the ring until the 
breath was knocked out of their body are not ashamed to own 
themselves conquered by a theorem in Euclid or an examina- 
tion paper in Latin grammar. They have not learned the 
lesson of perseverance. There is such a thing as proper 
pride, i,e,, the pride that will not yield to obstacles, the pride 
that persists in accomplishing everything that is really fea- 
sible, the pride that shrinks from the shame of defeat ; and this 
pride is the foundation of perseverance. Perseverando vincts. 
I honour this proud and resolute spirit when I see it employed 
in a good cause and for a worthy object. We may note its 
existence in most men who have *' made themsebres " T\nk«. 
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is a poet of the present day, Alexander Anderson, who is only 
a railway "surfaceman " or "plate-layer," yet by perseverance 
what has he not accomplished ? Born of very poor parents, 
he received the merest rudiments of education, and at an 
early age had to earn his bread by the labour of his hands. 
But such was his thirst for knowledge, and such his indefati- 
gable energy, that, while thus engaged, he has contrived to 
make himself thoroughly conversant with English literature, 
and has even succeeded in mastering the French, German, 
and Italian languages, in order to read the great European 
poets in the original. Nor has his perseverance failed him 
yet. Like all true students, he thinks he knows nothing 
while so much more remains to be known. He works for 
twelve and fourteen hours at a stretch, not only in the warm 
bright summer, but amid the frost and snow and gloom of a 
Scottish winter. All this time his life is in constant danger, 
and cannot be protected except by a cool head and a vigilant 
eye. His work done, he returns home to his little cottage — 
to rest ? No; to study Petrarch, and Dante, and Bdranger, and 
Schiller, and Goethe, and to write verses remarkable for their 
picturesqueness and power. 

When I read such narratives as this, such narratives as 
those which adorn the pages of books upon self-help, I wonder 
that boys bred up at first-class schools, and in homes provided 
with every comfort — boys for whom a royal road to knowledge 
has been carefully constructed — who have abundant leisure, 
entire freedom from anxiety, and admirable tools — are not 
ashamed at the small extent of the work they do. I wonder 
that their pride does not stimulate them to attempt and 
achieve as much, at least, as is attempted and achieved by the 
sons of toil. That they should suffer a railway plate-layer to 
attain a knowledge of Continental literature to which their 
own is but as a china-orange compared to the " wide, wide 
world," is surely matter for regret as well as astonishment. 
Oh, that virtue of perseverance ! That fine moral courage 
which, like the British soldier, does not and will not know 
when it is beaten ! It is the salt, I say, of life ; the essence 
of all virtue, the secret of all good. " There's no such word 
as^/7/" says Richelieu, in Bulwer Ly t ton's drama ; nor is 
there to those who persevere. Foiled once and twice and 
thrice, they succeed the fourth time, if they do but brace their 
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nerves to the repeated effort When Wellington first besieged 
the strong fortress of Badajoz, he was repulsed by the enemy ; 
but he made a second attack, and though the resistance was 
formidable, he succeeded at last. When our soldiers invest a 
great fortified town, and contemplate its solid walls and frown- 
ing ramparts, they must feel as if nothing could ever shake 
that solid masonry ; but, bringing their guns and howitzers 
to bear against it, all the artillery they possess, they hammer 
away, night after night and day after day, until the stones 
crumble into the dust of ruin, and a wide breach yawns open 
to admit them. 

Again ! That is a capital word for boys to hold in remem- 
brance. If, when you first take up your lesson, it seems all a 
blur or labyrinth of words, a puzzle without sense or meaning, 
look at it and examine it — again. The conjugation of that 
troublesome French verb you cannot commit to memory? 
Try again. That sum in Proportion was invented to confuse 
and torture the youthful mind, and — you are sure of it — cannot 
be made to answer ? Go over it again. You have a wayward, 
irregular temper, and you declare it impossible to curb its 
sallies ? Oh, let not your heart be discouraged ! Try again. 
You are convinced that you cannot pass a whole day with- 
out giving umbrage to parent or teacher ? Try again. It is 
beyond your power, you think, to avoid answering brother, 
sister, or friend in the angry words that stir up strife ? Try 
again, again, and yet again. 

William Jackson, the musician, was the son of a Yorkshire 
miller, and came of a family distinguished by their musical 
tastes. His father was the leading singer and bell-ringer at 
the parish church, and there was nothing which the boy liked 
better than to attend the bell-ringing on Sunday morning. 
During the service his attention would be attracted by the 
organist's manipulation of. the barrel-organ, the doors of 
which, in order to allow free passage to the sound, were thrown 
open, revealing to the curious eyes of the occupants of the 
gallery a wonderful combination of stops and pipes, and 
barrels and jacks, and keyboard. At eight years of age he 
began to play on his father's old fife ; but as this would not 
sound D, his ambition was irksomely limited, until his mother 
made him a present of a one-keyed flute, which was followed 
shortly afterwards by the gift of a four-keyed flute (io\si^.^^- 
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tleman interested in his progress. Joining a club of village 
choral singers, he learned the sol-fa-ing gamut according to 
the old method, became a proficient in reading music, and by 
his abilities greatly astonished his companions. His father's 
ancient piano had too little music in it to satisfy him, and he 
longed to become the possessor of a finger-organ. About this 
time, a neighbouring parish clerk, who had purchased a dis- 
abled barrel-organ for a trifle, brought it over to young Jack- 
son's house, that he might try his hand at repairing it. This 
he did, and with signal success. The thought struck him that 
he could possibly make a barrel-organ, and, assisted by his 
father, he set to work. His failures were many, his embar- 
rassments considerable; but he persevered. An organ was 
constructed, which, to the wonder of all the country-side, 
played ten tunes, and played them correctly. The fame of 
this achievement brought young Jackson much employment 
in the way of repairing church organs, and enlarging them 
with new barrels, at which work he continued until he gained 
confidence to convert an old harpsichord into a five-stop finger- 
organ. Upon his new instrument he soon learned to play, 
** studying Callcott's * Thorough Bass' in the evening, and 
working at his trade of a miller during the day, occasionally 
also tramping about the country as a * cadger ' with an ass 
and a cart." But he aimed at a higher vocation, and joining 
a village band, was appointed leader of it ; persevered until 
he could play every instrument j was engaged as organist at 
the parish church ; studied music in his leisure hours ; and 
eventually produced an oratorio and some anthems, with 
glees, cantatas, and other choral pieces of very considerable 
merit. 

Perseverance is the one great quality by which men attain 
success in life. In art, literature, or science ; in business or 
commerce; in the professions or handicrafts; it is the only 
safeguard against failure. The most ' brilliant genius can 
accomplish no good work without it ; with it the most moderate 
abilities may secure a satisfactory result. I have always good 
hopes of the boy who shows himself capable of dogged, per- 
sistent application; who sticks, leech-like, to his book, and 
never lets go until he has drawn out of it all its life-blood for 
the enrichment of his own mind. Learn a lesson from the 
story of Hippolyte Flandrin, the French painter. At an early 
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age he manifested a strong artistic tendency, and, with his 
brother, began to study painting at Lyons. For some years 
he worked under the direction of R^vire, supplementing the 
appointed hours of study with as much private labour as he 
could sustain, especially the study of animals, — going daily to 
one of the faubourgs, where he had an opportunity of drawing 
the latter from the life. At home the presence of poverty was 
severely felt, and he and his brother strove their utmost to 
lighten the burden which fell upon their parents ; at one time 
drawing little vignettes for the shops which sold cheap pictures, 
at another executing lithography, even designing relievos and 
bonbon cases for the confectioner ; — anything whatsoever that 
would supply a handful of grist to the slowly dropping family 
mill. 

Flandrin's great object was to reach Paris, " the paradise 
of imagination, where Vernets and Davids, Murillos and 
Raflfaeles, and all the treasures of art, which as yet were to 
him only myths, or faintly shadowed forth by more or less 
imperfect engravings and lithographs, might be seen and wor- 
shipped; the world of reahty, where the first living masters 
might be found to teach willing pupils to excel themselves." 
But for the journey to Paris, and for sustenance there, money 
was indispensable; and where was it to be procured? By 
persevering economy, by saving a franc now and a livre then, 
the funds were gradually accumulated ; but the amount was 
so limited that Hippolyte and his brother determined to walk 
to Paris, and actually carried out their resolution. On arriving 
in the French capital, they hired a small room, up four pair of 
stairs, ia a cheap quarter, and this they furnished with a bed- 
stead, a table, two chairs, a candlestick, a waterpot, and a 
broom ! Their manner of life, after they had taken posses- 
sion of their apartment, was as follows : — " We get up at five 
o'clock, and go out for a whiflf of fresh air in the Luxem- 
bourg, which is not far, and then at six we set to work. At 
eight or nine we breakfast. Unfortunately, bread was never 
so dear as it is now. Then we work till six in the evening. Our 
breakfasts cost five sous each, and we dine for fifteen sous 
apiece, which makes forty sous a day between us, We feed 
at a very clean restaurant, where we eat the simplest and 
plainest things we can get." Sometimes, however, the brothers 
could not afford a restaurant's bill of fare, and were compelled 
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to satisfy their hunger with three sous' worth of fried potatoes, 
divided between the two ! 

" The winter of 1829-30," says Flandrin's biographer, " was 
exceptionally severe ; the -Seine was frozen over, and on all 
sides there was intense suffering, with which the efforts of active 
charity were unable fully to cope. Many persons died of the 
cold, and in the young Flandrins' garret the thermometer stood 
at 14° C. They could not keep water there from freezing, and 
the oil in their lamps froze to a block. Not unfrequently they 
had no resource save to go supperless to bed, and continu- 
ally during that long hard winter they used to do this as early 
as five in the afternoon, as the only way of enduring the cold 
of their draughty, fireless attic. Sometimes, indeed, they were 
so fortunate as to have some little commission, — a sketch or 
a lithograph to execute for a shop, in which case the well- 
husbanded oil had to be melted for their little lamp, and the 
pleasure of work and the food it supplied kept their blood 
warm ; while often it involved a nice calculation as to whether 
they might prudently use a little of the aforesaid precious oil 
on anything save work, and if the decision was affirmative, 
the long hours spent in bed were beguiled with books, the 
brothers reading aloud in alternation, trying at once to forget 
their present discomfort, and to make up for past deficiencies 
in their education." 

This perseverance, this heroic self-denial and patience, had 
its reward, Hippolyte Flandrin's name being now inscribed 
high upon the " glory-roll " of great French artists. 

And here we have the moral of Longfellow's well-known 
poem — the ^moral which he took to his own heart as he 
watched the blacksmith's persistent labour at his forge : — 

** Week in, week out, from morn till night 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow. . . . 

* * Toiling, — ^rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begun. 

Each evening sees its close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 
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" Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought ! *' 

But, as we have already hinted, the perseverance we speak 
of is not intended to be limited to one's studies or daily avoca- 
tions ; it has a moral and a general application, and, in fact, 
should be the talisman by means of which we conquer all that 
is evil, and win to our side all that is good. Nothing in life 
is to be accomplished by leaps and starts ; if we seek to get 
rid of a bad habit, we can succeed only by perseverance. 
And here we have the reason why so many, when they adopt 
good resolutions, are baffled and discouraged : they trip in 
carrying them out ; stumble, perhaps, at the very threshold ; 
and then begin to weep, and to sigh that they are undone. 
But no; they will eventually triumph if they persevere, A boy 
who for the first time puts on a pair of skates would be mad 
indeed if he supposed that he could at once rival his com- 
panions in ease and swiftness of movement, could glide like 
them over the frozen plain, and perform all the graceful devices 
which to them have been rendered familiar by constant prac- 
tice. He will find it hard work to keep his feet. He will be 
glad of a friendly arm on which to lean as he staggers clumsily 
forward, and of a friendly hand to help him on his legs when 
he has measured his length on the slippery ice. Some boys 
are daunted at the outset by the rude character of their expe- 
riences ; they turn back, and are not again to be tempted off 
the solid earth. But others wisely persevere : they endure with 
patience and fortitude each hard cut of fortune, and their self- 
discipline before long is crowned with full success. 

"Perseverance" is the one thing needful in dealing with 
that most unfortunate of endowments, a bad temper. I 
am prepared to admit that a bad temper is not always its 
owner's fault; that it is sometimes his misfortune, in other 
words, the result of constitutional disease or accidental physi- 
cal causes. But, then, its manifestations lie at his door; he 
cannot get rid of the blame of these. Says Cowper — 

" Some fretful tempers wince at every touch ; 
You always do too little or too much." 
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This troublesome irritability, which is a nuisance to him who 
yields to it, as well as to those who are exposed to its effects, 
may be subdued, and, if not wholly eradicated, at least kept 
under by perseverance. You must be on your guard against 
the slightest symptom of its appearance, and crush it immedi- 
ately. Divert your thoughts; resolutely turn away from the 
immediate cause of vexation ; reflect on the shame and de- 
gradation of being conquered by such a thing as temper; 
and maintain this course of action deliberately and unswerv- 
ingly. You will eventually gain a victory that will make ample 
amends for past suffering and vexation : — 

" And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 

Some harshness show, 
AU vain asperities I day by day 

Would wear away, 
TUl the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree." 

Boys who give way to temper are, as a rule, boys of a narrow 
intellect and churlish disposition; for a large mind is the 
almost invariable companion of a large heart. I need not 
dwell on the trouble and annoyance they cause at home ; on 
the burden they inflict upon theit companions; on the evil 
they work out and prepare for themselves. In the playground, 
in the schoolroom, they equally produce trouble and secure 
contempt. There cannot be a more pitiful spectacle than a 
human being who, instead of conquering his passion, is con- 
quered by it, and blown about hither and thither in obedience 
to its transitory gusts. Pitiful indeed ! for we all know that 
it is in his power, if he will persevere^ to subdue and bring 
under proper control the temper which he has foolishly 
allowed to get the better of him. It is true wisdom to culti- 
vate a habit of good temper in youth, for when we sally forth 
into the world's stress and struggle, we shall find it an adaman- 
tine shield. From heavy wounds, as well as from those pin- 
thrusts which, if less dangerous, are more annoying than heavy 
wounds, it will effectually guard us. A story is told of Abauzit, 
the Genevan natural philosopher, which seems an exact coimter- 
part to that of Sir Isaac Newton and his dog Diamond. Having 
devoted many years of study to a close observation of the 
barometer, for the purpose of ascertaining the general laws 
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which regulated atmospheric pressure, he recorded his obser- 
vations on carefully prepared sheets of manuscript. One day, 
however, a new servant, recently admitted into his household, 
made a descent upon his study during the philosopher's 
absence, cleaned it up, and set it in beautiful order. " What 
have you done," he inquired, on his return, " with the paper 
that was round the barometer? " " Oh, sir, it was so old and 
mouldy, that I threw it in the fire ; but I put in its place 
some fresh paper, which was quite clean." *' Woman," said 
Abauzit, calmly, after a brief struggle, " you have destroyed 
the result of seven-and-twenty years* labour; in future, touch 
nothing whatever in this room." 

This admirable self-command, this equanimity and fine tem- 
per, had not been obtained, we may be sure, without many 
a hard struggle. It is easier, no doubt, to give the reins to 
one's temper, as it is to give the reins to a bolting horse; but, 
alas ! what may not be the consequences ? And observe that, 
as a rule, it misses its aim. Like the Australian boomerang, 
when thrown by an unskilled hand, it is apt to fly back and 
wound the person who threw it. The engineer is hoist by his 
own petard, the poisoner killed by the envenomed cup which 
he had prepared for another's lips. " The human mind," says 
St. Francis de Sales, " is so constructed that it resists rigour 
and yields to soilness. A mild word quenches anger, as water 
quenches the rage of fire ; and by benignity any soil may be 
rendered fruitfiiL Truth uttered with courtesy is heaping 
coals of fire on the head, or rather throwing roses in the face. 
How can we resist a foe whose weapons are pearls and 
diamonds?" But a foe who comes with black looks and 
hard words, all our soul is up in arms at once to resist him. 
Who likes to be tyrannised over ? Or who sympathises with 
a person involved in toils and troubles of his own making? 
That bad temper of yours may be, as I have said, to some 
extent constitutional; but if so, why do you not keep it down? 
Who are you that you should harass or offend father and 
mother, sister and brother, to say nothing of the croXXo/? Nor 
is it to us much of a consolation that you yourself do not 
escape without a good deal of discomfort. 

Therefore, I say, Persevere! And every night, on your 
knees, ask God to help you in persevering ; ask Him to ass' 
you in your struggle against the eidl genius thaX ^^ o^^tl 
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possession of you. Ask Him to give you strength to resist to 
the end. Under the shelter of the home-roof you have a fair 
field for the combat. You will have less to try you there, 
fewer smarts and stings than at school, or in that world of 
which school is a kind of type or image. Go to your father and 
tell him that you are conscious of your weakness, and he will 
advise and encourage you in your efforts to overcome it Go 
to your mother with the same confession, and she will be ready 
to comfort you in your hour of anguish, and to soothe the 
feverish, restless spirit. Only, whatever you do, persevere. 
Do not let your temper win. Oh, it is such a cowardly, mean, 
shabby, selfish, and brutal sin ! It loves — you know that I 
speak the truth — to vent itself upon the feeble, upon those 
who can make no reply, or upon those who are too generous 
or too proud to show any resentment. It treads right and 
reason under foot; it breaks through the barrier of truth; it 
forgets what is due to age and womanhood, or learning and 

We come now to another " habit," and that is the habit of 
telling the truth. I doubt not but that you will elevate your 
eyebrows and shrug your shoulders at my classing truthfulness 
among the "habits." You will tell me it is a virtue, and a 
virtue implanted in every honourable nature ; you will bom- 
bard me with quotations. " Truth," says Sir Philip Sidney, 
" is the ground of science, the centre wherein all things repose, 
the type of eternity." You will remind me of what Mrs, 
Hutchinson said of her husband : — " He never professed the 
thing he intended not, nor promised what he believed out of 
his power, nor failed in the performance of anything that was 
in his power to fulfil." And of Clarendon's eulogy of Lord 
Falkland : — " He was so severe an adorer of truth, that he 
could as easily have given himself leave to steal as to dis- 
semble." And of Tennyson's noble praise of Wellington — 

^'\Vho never sold the Irutli to "serve the hour; 
>olh-tel3er was our England's Alfred named ; 
■"■"h-lovcr was our English Duke ; 
ir record leap to light, 

or other, one boy is born 
Ih" truth, while anothf>r 
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boy IS unfortunate enough to be gifted with an irresistible 
tendency to tell lies, and that it is not a " habit " at all. Now 
what is a virtue but a good habit, — a good tendency or in- 
clination developed into action ? What is a vice but a bad 
habit, — a bad habit wrought up to an excess ? Whether boy 
or man will speak truth or falsehood rests wholly with him- 
self — rests upon the habit acquired in early life, and his con- 
scientious belief in its propriety and beauty. If you admire 
the truth, you will not fail to cultivate the habit of truthfulness. 
And here again I say, begin at home, where you are not so 
beset with temptations and trials as you will be in the outer 
world, and will have less difficulty, therefore, in fitting the 
habit closely upon you. 

But, mayhap, you will think it an easy thing to be truthful ; 
you will even turn round upon me, like Goldsmith's English- 
man, with 

** Pride in your port, defiance in your eye," 

and affirm that you, Charles Vernon or Frank Armstrong, as 
the case may be, never — never — tell lies! What, never? 
You retort, in the slang of the day, Hardly ever ! Is it, then, 
so easy a thing to be truthful? Do you really avoid the 
slightest equivocation, the most trivial suggestion of an un- 
truth? To all the questions put by your parents or your 
brothers and sisters, do you return a rigidly accurate answer ? 
If so, thank God for it. It is a Christian and a manly thing 
to speak the truth in all times, places, circumstances; as 
Glendower says, in Shakespeare's " Henry IV.," to 

•* Tell truth and shame the devil ! " 

Every lie leaves a blot upon the soul ; a deep stain, not to 
be washed out except with the hot tears of penitence. Every 
lie is a blow to one's self-respect, and thrusts one lower and 
lower, and deeper and deeper, until one is never able to lift 
one's head again ; until one feels that one dare not face man 
— or God. Open lying or mean equivocation — the lie that 
strikes at you openly or the lie that sneaks behind your back 
— it is equally destructive, equally abhorrent, equally despi- 
cable. " There is no vice," says Lord Bacon, " that doth so 
cover a man with shame as to be discovered in a lie ; " for, as 
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Montaigne puts it, " A liar would be brave towards God, while 
he is a coward towards man." " Sin has many tools," says 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, "but a lie is the handle which fits 
them alL" Hence the devil is not only the principle of evil, 
but the father of lies. 

You cannot tell a lie and stop there. You must go on to 
another, and yet another, until, like one of Captain Marryatt's 
characters, lying becomes to you a part of your very nature. 
He depicts in Captain Kearney an open and shameless liar, 
whose whole conversation is based upon lies, who is apparently 
unconscious of what is meant by the truth. On his deathbed, 
with his last gasp, he falters out : — " I once knew a man who 
lived twenty-four hours with the death-rattle in his throat ! " 
Against this wicked and cowardly habit of lying let us set the 
manly habit of truthfulness. Who can doubt but that the 
latter is the better for both worlds ? So, my boys, when you 
feel inclined to say that which is not true, whether by way of 
excuse or vaunt, in any trial or under any temptation, conquer 
the inclination at once. Cast it from you as a snare which 
will involve your very soul. Tell the truth — ^keep your word ! 
Shun pretences and excuses, however plausible. Be not de- 
ceived -y God does not love a liar. Says Chaucer : — 

** Truth is the highest thing that man may keep." 

A gtaphic sketch of a " young hero," who could not and 
would not tell a lie, we have met with in a popular periodical. 
The scene was laid on the deck of a Liverpool steamer bound 
for New York. On the morning of the third day out a " stow- 
away " was discovered ** among the casks for'ard," where he had 
been hiding in order to obtain a free passage across the ocean : 
" a little bit of a lad, not ten years old — ragged as a scarecrow, 
but with bright, curly hair, and a bonnie little face of his own, 
ifit hadn't been so awful thin and pale." Surrounded by the 
crew and passengers, who all assembled on the forecastle, he 
was sharply questioned by the grim first mate. 

" What brought you here ? " 

"It was my stepfather as done it," said the child, in a 
feeble but steady voice. " Father's dead and mother's married 
again, and my new father says as how he won't have no brats 
about eatin' up his wages; and he stowed me away when 
nobody wem't lookin', and gave me some grub to keep me 
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goin' for a day or two till I got to sea. He says I am 
to go to Aunt Jane at Halifax, and here's her address." 
And slipping his hand into the breast of his shirt, he pulled 
out a dirty and crumpled scrap of paper which bore Aunt 
Jane's address. 

The sailors at once accepted every word of his tale as true, 
but the first mate refused to believe it 

" Look here, my lad," said he ; ** that's all very fine, but it 
will not do here. Some of these men of mine are in the secret, 
and I mean to have it out of them. Now, point out, this 
minute, the man who stowed and fed you ; if you don't, 'twill 
be the worse for you ! " 

The boy looked up with a bright and fearless face, and in a 
quiet, firm voice said : — " I've told you the truth, and have no 
more to say." 

The mate made no reply, but, with a black frown on his 
countenance, turned to the men : — " Reeve a rope to the yard ! 
Smart now ! " 

The men all looked at one another in surprise ; but dis- 
cipline will have its way, and they obeyed. When the rope 
was ready, dangling from the yardarm as from a gibbet, the 
mate said to the poor stowaway : — " Now, my lad, you see 
that rope ? Well, I'll give you ten minutes to confess," and 
he took out his watch and held it in his hand ; " and if you 
do not tell the truth before the time is up, I'll hang you like 
a dog." 

A sullen growl of remonstrance passed round among the 
men. ** Silence, there ! " cried the mate ; " stand by to run 
for'ard ! " And with his own hands he put the noose round 
the boy's neck. The little fellow never flinched ; but some of 
the stalwart seamen gathered around shook like leaves in the 
wind ; and others there were who, with a stern look on their 
countenances, moved gradually towards the spot where the 
first mate was standing, evidently meaning mischief. 

"Eight minutes!" shouted the mate; "if you have any- 
thing to confess, my lad, you'd best out with it, for your time's 
nearly up." 

" I've told you the truth," answered the boy, very pale, but 
quite unmoved; "and I cannot tell a lie. May I say my 
prayers, please ? " 

The mate nodded; and the little fellow went donrci. ^\:LVcsi^ 
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knees, with the cruel rope still clinging to his neck, and 
putting his small hands together, he softly and earnestly 
repeated the prayers he had learned froni his mother's lips. 
Then rising to his feet, and folding his hands behind him, he 
said to the mate, very — oh, so very quietly — " I'm ready ! " 

All at once the grim resolve vanished from the mate's hard 
face ; he snatched the child up in his arms, kissed him, and 
wept over him ; nor was there a dry eye to be seen around. 
" God bless you, my boy ! " he cried. " You're a true Eng- 
lishman, every inch of you ; you would not tell a lie to save 
your life. Well, if your stepfather has abandoned you, hence- 
forth you shall find in me a father." 

And the mate kept his word. 

Another habit which I would recommend you to form is 
that of keeping your eyes open. Some boys go about with their 
eyes half shut, or perhaps wholly shut; at least they see nothing 
that they ought to see, and are astonished that their com- 
panions should have seen so much more than themselves. 
One traveller will go from London to Edinburgh, and on his 
arrival in the northern capital have no tale to tell, no descrip- 
tion to give of the country through which he passed. Another 
will be able to place before you graphic word-pictures of valleys 
and hills, smiling cornfields and green pastures, rivers and ports, 
and cities crowned with lofty cathedral towers. It is simply a 
case of "eyes" and "no eyes." If you have your eyes open you 
will be always learning. Each fresh scene will add something 
to your knowledge ; in whatever company you may be placed 
you will acquire a fresh fact, or illustration, or argument. Lord 
Palmerston's varied stores of information were mainly accu- 
mulated in this way, and kings and princes owe much to the 
habit of conversing with the finest minds of the age. Books 
supply the foundation of all knowledge, but the superstructure 
must be raised by observation and experience. Therp are 
some of the sciences which cannot be mastered by students 
who do not open their eyes well — such as geology, and chemis- 
try, and physiology. And what would become of an artist 
who dozed over his work, or went about it with eyelids droop- 
ing heavily ? Must he not have a keen vision for the glories 
of sunrise and sunset, for the wonders of the silent night 
with its crowd of stars, for the ever-changing aspects of the 
heavens ? And the deep green shadows of the valleys, the 
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broad outlines of the mountdns, the ripple oi the summer sea, 
the plunging stress of the white cataract, the rich foliage of the 
woodlands — must he not have an eye for those ? 

If you keep your eyes open, you will see something more, 
however, something which affects you even more closely than the 
world of nature. You will see the follies and sins of humanity, 
so that, if you will, you may learn to avoid them. You will 
see the better qualities and higher virtues of your friends and 
companions, so that, if you will, you may learn to imitate 
them. You will be able to detect the right from the wrong, 
the true from the false, the reality from the sham ; to judge 
between bravery and recklessness, between timidity and pru- 
dence, between thoughtless generosity and honesty, between 
the sneak and the bully, between God and the devil. Yonder 
path, which looks so alluring, which shines with such a wealth 
of blossom : open your eyes well, and you will see that it 
sweeps onward into a dangerous quagmire ! That new ac- 
quaintance of yours, who speaks so boldly, and is apparently 
so dashing and brilliant : eye him more closely, and you will 
see that he is a craven at heart, and that his brilliancy is the 
veriest tinsel. That amusement which you have promised 
yourself because it sounds so innocent : examine it carefully, 
and you will perceive that a snare and a temptation lie at the 
bottom of it. There are many sins which take upon them- 
selves a gay and airy appearance, so that they seem no more 
than the shining threads which the spider weaves across the 
sunlit garden alley from rpse-bower to rose-bower ; but involve 
yourself in theiti, and lo ! they are stout as cables, and fetter 
your limbs with an irresistible force. Keep your eyes open, and 
you will not be deceived as to their true character. Life, after 
all, is like that sandy tract which interposes between mainland 
and island on some parts of our coast ; it is crossed by a safe 
and solid path, which is visible to the prudent and vigilant 
eye, but also by numerous footways, resembling it in general 
character, which tempt the unwary to their destruction. Boys, 
keep your eyes open ! The Duke of Wellington — he was 
Arthur Wellesley then — won the battle of Assaye because he 
kept his eyes open. Between his httle force and the Marathi 
army ran a broad and rapid river, which it was necessary 
to cross. But there was no bridge, and the native guides 
declared that there was no ford. Welleslcy's quick eye, how- 
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ever, detected the existence of houses on both banks, and he 
rightly concluded " that men did not build villages on oppo- 
site sides of a stream without some means of communication 
between them. He ordered a careful survey to be made, and, 
of course, a practicable ford was found. " It is not good for 
little boys," says Kingsley, " to be told everything, and never 
to be left to use their own wits." No, nor for big boys, nor 
for men. And what is " using your wits " but another phrase 
for " keeping your eyes open " ? 

Some people do not shut their eyes, but they wear spectacles, 
which is as bad. It is true that when the eyes grow dim and 
old you must wear glasses, but then you get them from scientific 
makers, and have them properly adapted to your vision ; and I 
am now speaking of the spectacles which prejudiced or unprac- 
tical or ignorant persons put on to save them from exercising 
their eyesight sharply. They take what any one gives them, 
set them astraddle of their nose, and then protest that they 
can see beautifully. A. comes with a tale about B. You are 
too indolent or timid to use your own eyes ; you borrow A.'s 
glasses, and see what A. wishes you to see. D. pounces upon 
you with a story about some wonderful thing or other ; at first 
you fail to perceive the " wonder," but D. insists upon you look- 
ing through his glasses, and immediately you fancy that you 
recognise it Then, too, we have glasses of our own make — 
magnifying glasses, of which we avail ourselves when we 
examine the faults of a friend or our own supposed virtues — 
diminishing glasses, which reduce the dangers of an enterprise 
we have long desired, but never prudently meditated, to im- 
perceptible nothings ; rose-coloured glasses, which reflect the 
hue of our hopes ; and jet-coloured glasses, which throw a 
shade as dark as our fears. Is it not strange that they who 
boast most of their keen eyesight most often use the glasses ? 
But all of us are prone to trust to their assistance, instead of 
looking difficulties and fears calmly in the face, — of judging 
men and things with an unbiassed mind, — of keeping our eyes 
open. 

Lastly, we would advise our boys to do in the day the day's 
work. Dr. Young's famous old saw — 

"Procrastination is the thief of time," — 

is too frequently forgotten. Yet what can be more clear than 
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that if we defer Tuesday's work to Wednesday, we shall have 
two days' labour to accomplish in one day's time, with the 
inevitable result that we shall be fatigued with over-exertion, 
and that the work will not be well done? " Everything in its 
time and a time for everything," is a motto which should be 
written on our memory in enduring characters. If we acted 
up to it, how much regret and disappointment we should be 
spared? Rest assured that every day has its proper work, 
its proper duties, which can never be so well or fitly done on 
any other day. Every day brings its opportunities, which, if 
neglected, never return. Every day brings its responsibilities, 
which we cannot set aside without exposing ourselves to just 
punishment Every day has its temptations, which we must 
be on the alert to resist. Every day has its innocent pleasures, 

if we are wise enough to enjoy them. Every day but let us 

venture on a few simple rhymes for every day, which the reader 
will find easy of remembrance : — 

I. 

There's a prayer that should be said, 
And a book Uiat should be read, 

Every day ! 

There's a work that should bo wrought, 
And a battle to be fought, 

Every day ! 

There are duties to be done, 
And victories to be won, 
As soars and sets the sun, 

Every day ! 

II. 

There's a cross that must be borne, 
And a thorny chaplet worn, 

Every day ! 

But God's dawn shall follow night. 
And the darkness yield to light, 

Every day ! 

If in patience we are strong. 
We shall not suffer long, 
But shall beat down fraud and wrong. 

Every day I 
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III. 

There's a prayer that should be said, 
* Give us our daily bread,* 

Every day !j 

While we grapple with our sin, 
O Christ ! Thy work begin, 

Every day ! 

And when the race is run, 
And the battle has been won, 
We shall rest . . . our duty done . . 

Every day ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE BOY AT SCHOOL. 

"Ga^ hope is theirs, \ij raucy fed. 

Less pleasiDg when possest ; 
The tear forgol as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast : 
Theirs huxom health of rosy hue. 
Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer, of vigour bom ; 
Tlie thoughtless day, the easy night, 
Tlie spirits pure, the slumbers l^ht, 

Thai fly the approach of morn."— GRAY. ' 

School-life the happiest period of a man's career — Its pleasant memories — 
Troubles of a schoolboy are as nothing compared with his enjoyments — 
Boys not so black as they are painted— The pleasures of study — History 
and get^rapby — Latin and Greek — Some remarks about masters — The 
bad and the good — "Dr. Herman" — The new type and the old — 
" Mr. Creakle " — " Dr. Strong " — Stories about Dominies — Busby of 
Westminster— Sir Henry Wollon— Dr. Keate— Dr. Hawtrey— New- 
borough — Arnold of Rugby — Anecdotes and illustrations — An ideal 
schoolmaster — Mr, Hughes on the character of AmoM — The country 
schoolmaster, as sketched by Goldsmith and William Hewitt — Diffe- 
rent relations now existing between schoolboys and their teachers — 
Harry East's " school morality " no longer applicable — A school is a 
miniature world — How a boy should behave in it — Obedience and 
honour — A schoolboy's duty — Loveliness of duty — How to say one's 
lessons — Boys and their excuses — Waste of time — The importance of 
method — Relative value of study and recreation — Mistaken notions 
about talent — The great requisite is diligence — Samuel Drew : an 
anecdote and a moral — Barring-out and fagging — Bullying — Bullying as 
it was — Two kinds of bullies — School opmion can put down bullying. 

r is but a commonplace that the happiest period of a 
man's career is his school life. At what other time 
is he so free from care and anxious thought, from suf- 
fering and sorrow, from the burden of responsibility ? 
When else are bis nights so undisturbed and his days, sa 
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blithe, his dreams so joyous and his hopes so radiant? In 
after years, when oppressed by domestic troubles, by political 
or professional labours, or by the hazards of commercisd specu- 
lation, how regretfully he looks back to his days at Dr. Blim- 
ber's or the Sleepiton Granamar School \ How, when bending 
over his banker's desk or his study table, pale and worn and 
weary, he recalls his pleasant seat by the porch door, whence he 
looked out upon green woods and greener fields, and that grove 
of elms, through which came sudden gleams of silver light 
as the troutful stream went on its way in sun and shadow ! 
When his ears are deafened with the clamour of the world, 
how he thinks of the song of the birds that throbbed among 
the boughs of the old chestnut hard by his bedroom window ! 
When he rides along the crowded street, intent on some busi- 
ness risk, or called to meet some sudden difficulty, how he 
remembers his cheerful walks, with one or two trusty friends, 
across the meadow and through the coppice, or to the old 
ruined castle far away among the lonely moors, or along 
the river bank until they came within hearing of the thun- 
derous sea! 

It is sometimes said that we are not conscious of our happiness 
until it has gone ; that we do not realise the pleasures of school 
life until we have crossed the boundary-line that separates us 
from them for ever. This may possibly apply to some ill- 
conditioned spirits; but I am much mistaken if most boys 
are not keenly sensible of them even while enjojdng them. 
You have only to spend a day at school to know that I am not 
exaggerating. Schoolboys, like men, have their moments of 
depression, of melancholy, of pain; but how swiftly these 
moments vanish, and how quickly the young heart thrills witli 
a new bliss \ The schoolroom has its troubles, I concede ; 
but what are they when weighed against the superlative de- 
lights of the playground and the dormitory — the former with 
its football, cricket, or prisoners' base; the latter with its 
bolster fights, its secret suppers (though these I regard as 
contra bonos mores), its nightly yams ? An " imposition," once 
done, is forgotten ; but who forgets a famous " scrimmage " 
at football, or the great victory of the "first eleven" over 
the town cricketers, or that astounding "hare and hounds" 
race, when Tom Barker did ten miles in two hours and a 
quarter ? There are " bullies " at school, you say. True ; but 
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SO there are in the world, and with this difference, that while 
nobody likes or supports or encourages the school buUy, the 
social bully has generally a crowd of admirers. Of course 
there can be no school without "lessons," and to some ill- 
regulated minds these are the amari cUiquid which sours and 
spoils the schoolboy's cup ; but I venture to say, strange as 
the statement may sound, that a good many boys positively 
" like " their lessons ; or, perhaps, to speak more cautiously, 
they feel a great interest in some, and no particular disrelish 
for others. Does any boy worthy of the name rebel against the 
study of history ? Does he feel no interest in tracing the for- 
tunes of Rome, or the rise and fall of Athens, or the long suc- 
cession of great events which have raised his own country to 
her supremacy among the nations ? Does not his heart throb 
and his cheek flush when he reads of the three hundred heroes 
who held the pass at Thermopylae, or of that brave captain of 
the gate, 

" Who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old ? " 

Is he not conscious of pride and gratitude when he pores over 
the wondrous story of the courage of those English seamen 
who beat back the Invincible Armada ? The warriors, states- 
men, kings of former times, Hannibal and Miltiades and Julius 
Caesar, Themistocles, Alexander the Great, our English Alfred, 
the Scottish Bruce, Marlborough and Turenne, Drake and 
Nelson, are these mere names which fall without meaning on 
his ear? Or, if we turn to geography, will you tell me it has 
no attraction for boysj that they find no amusement in 
reading of strange lands beyond the seas, of regions where for 
eight months in the year reigns an inflexible winter, and the 
bays and straits are bound in chains of ice, and the frozen 
snow gathers in huge hummocks and vast shining ridges ; or 
of the tropical forest, with its profuseness of vegetable life, its 
great trees soaring high into the air like pyramids of verdure, 
its richly-plumaged birds flying from bough to bough, like 
flashes of colour ; or of the islands of the Southern Ocean, with 
their crowns of palm and their reefs of coral, on which the 
waters break in a line of milk-white foam ? Chemistry : has 
chemistry, with its combinations and mutations of acids and 
gases, no delights for boys? Are there no boy-geologists, who 
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rejoice in detecting the " footprints of creation " among the 
ancient rocks ; no boy-botanists, who find a pleasure in the 
study of the ferns in the leafy coppice, the plants that fringe 
the woodland pool, the flowers that smile and sparkle by the 
wayside ? And even if we turn to Latin or Greek, may we not 
say that after a boy has mastered his " as in praesenti," or can 
conjugate ru^r«, he generally begins to discern a value and a 
beauty in classic learning ? I have known boys with as keen 
a relish for Horac-e as the late James Hannay or Lord Lyttel- 
ton, boys who "spouted" the choruses of "Antigone" with 
as much fervour as Sandaye Mackaye in Kingsley's "Alton 
Locke." There is no inconsiderable nonsense talked about 
the dislike which boys entertain towards their studies. They 
cannot be expected to enjoy the preliminaries, the rough and 
rugged and uninteresting road at the beginning, more than 
men or women do ; but if they are properly taught, they soon 
acquire a strong interest in, and a warm liking for, their work. 
Of course there are ignorant and idle boys, as there are ignorant 
and idle men ; but these are the exceptions in a well-conducted 
school. It is only fair to remember that there are two ways of 
teaching, and that some teachers have an unfortunate facility 
for investing every subject they take up with the gloom of 
aridity. They give the boy husks for food, and then wonder 
that he has no appetite ; when he asks for bread they fling 
to him a handful of stones, and are astonished (or profess to 
be) that he cannot digest them. 

And here let us make the profound observation that there 
are masters and — masters. There are the cold, unsympathis- 
ing, pragmatical pedagogoi^ who regard a boy as an animal to 
be fed with "shorts" and "longs," and regaled with "rules" 
and " paradigms ; " who take no account of his vivid young 
fancy and quick intellectual growth ; who do not allow for 
difterences of temperament and character, but stretch all upon 
the same iron Procrustean system. There are the indolent 
and superficial dominies, who have taken up "teaching" for 
a livelihood, but hold it either in contempt or detestation, 
and whose daily object is to sweep through their disagreeable 
tasks with the utmost possible rapidity. There are the igno- 
rant impostors, who know but little of what they pretend to 
teach ; and the laborious pedants, who, in accumulating de- 
^^ tails, have lost the power of expression. But there are also 
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the toasters who are in earnest, like that Dr. Herman whom 
Bulwer Lytton sketches in his " Caxtons : " — " The youthful 
idea ! he had rammed it tight ! he had rammed it loose I he 
had rammed it with pictorial illustrations ! he had rammed 
it with the monitorial system ! he had rammed it in every 
conceivable way, and with every imaginable ramrod." Such 
a man may make mistakes ; but at least he infuses into his 
pupils something of his own earnestness. There are the 
large-hearted, broad-minded masters, men with rare intellec- 
tual powers and generous sympathies ; men like Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby or Dr. Butler of Shrewsbury, who command the love 
and respect and willing obedience of their pupils, and com- 
municate to them their own love of knowledge, their own high 
sense of duty. Perhaps, all things considered. Dr. Arnold, as we 
shall shortly see, was the ideal schoolmaster ; he so thoroughly 
entered into a boy's nature, knew so well how to inspire him 
with a love of work, could so successfully elevate his character. 
The schoolmaster of this type — and, happily, it is now the 
prevalent type — contrasts very strangely with him of the old 
school, whose shibboleth was " Ut verberandus esset," whose 
lore was limited almost exclusively to the " dead languages," 
and to whom the intellectual discipline and moral training of 
his pupils were matters of no concern. In his " David Cop- 
perfield," Dickens sketches a couple of the ru^avw/ of a past 
generation, and the portraits are known to be from the life. 
First we are introduced to Mr. Creakle, "the sternest and 
most severe of masters," who " laid about him right and left 
every day of his life, charging in among the boys like a trooper, 
and slashing away unmercifully." Dickens adds : — " I should 
think there never can have been a man who enjoyed his pro- 
fession more than Mr. Creakle did. He had a delight in 
cutting at the boys which was like the satisfaction of a craving 
appetite. I am confident that he couldn't resist a chubby 
boy e^ecially ; that there was a fascination in such a subject 
which made him restless in his mind until he had scored and 
marked him for the day. I was chubby myself, and ought 
to know. I am sure, when I think of the fellow now, my blood 
rises against him with the disinterested indignation I should 
feel if I could have known all about him without having ever 
been in his power ; but it rises hotly because I know him to 
have been an incapable brute^ who had no more right to be 
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possessed of the great trust he held than to be lord high 
admiral or commander-in-chief, in either of which capacities 
it is probable that he would have done infinitely less mis- 
chief." The other dominie, Dr. Strong, was a very different 
character. " He was the kindest of men, with a simple faith 
in him that might have touched the stone hearts of the very 
urns upon the wall." His school " was an excellent school ; 
as different from Mr. Creakle's as good is from evil. It was 
very gravely and decorously ordered, and on a sound system, 
with an appeal in everything to the honour and good faith of 
the boys, and an avowed intention to rely on their possession 
of those qualities, unless they proved themselves unworthy of 
it, which worked wonders. We all felt that we had a part in 
the management of the place, and in sustaining its character 
and dignity." 

A book might be written upon schoolmasters and their 
ways, and, no doubt, it would be very acceptable to readers 
inpupillari statu. But the present writer, even at the distance 
of more than a quarter of a century, looks up to the pedagogic 
office with so much reverence, that he feels he cannot become 
the indifferent critic of the great men who have held and 
illustrated it For myself, I was exceptionally fortunate in 
my dominie ; a man of ability and experience, with a special 
power of securing the respect and affection of the young, he 
was also a sincere Christian, who took an exalted view of the 
nature of his duties and responsibilities. His pupils profited 
not only by his teaching but by his example. I do not think he 
had many equals in his profession, or rather in his special branch 
of it, for he was the head of a private school. The masters of 
our great public schools are necessarily picked men. They 
occupy conspicuous positions ; and positions of so much 
influence and importance that only men of proven capacity 
and scholastic distinction can hope to attain to them. Criti- 
cism, therefore, applies less to their talents and learning than 
to their character; and some of them have been men of 
character so marked that their reputation survives to this day. 
Such was Dr. Busby of Westminster. He seems to have been 
a good scholar, and to have known how to make his pupils 
good scholars ; but, by the common consent of his contem- 
poraries, he was unfortunately gifted with a severity of temper 
that inclined him to maintain a Draconian system of disci- 
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pline. The birch was his constant resource. He was always 
flogging. Apparently he thought a boy's memory was to be 
strengthened and his intelligence sharpened only by the letting 
of blood. He had a turbulent population to rule, it is true ; 
but I am not sure whether the turbulence of the governed 
instigated the tyranny of the governor, or the tyranny of the 
governor induced the turbulence of the governed. I favour, 
however, the latter hypothesis. He was evidently without 
tact, without knowledge of the idiosyncrasies of boys ; hence 
he ruled vi et artnis — the usual resort of an incapable ruler. 
Strange tales are told of his inhumanity (I can call it nothing 
else) ; but they are not pleasant reading. I prefer to recall 
an anecdote of a more agreeable nature. It is said that on 
one occasion Majesty itself deigned to visit the school, but 
that the master persistently kept his hat on in the royal pre- 
sence. When chided for his want of due respect, he answered 
that it would never do for him to allow his boys to think there 
was any greater person than himself in the world ! 

A more attractive type of the schoolmaster is presented by 
Sir Henry Wotton, the poet, of whom it is said that he was *' a 
constant cherisher" of all those youths in whom he found 
either a constant diligence or a genius that prompted them to 
learning. He was in the habit of breeding up one or more 
hopeful youths, whom he carefully selected, and took into his 
own domestic care, and to attend him at his meals. " He 
would never leave the school without dropping some choice 
Greek or Latin apothegm or sentence, such as were worthy 
of a room in the memory of a growing scholar. He used 
specially to urge the boys not to neglect rhetoric, because 
Almighty God hath left mankind aifections to be wrought 
upon.'* It is added that he set up in his school — and the 
example might be advantageously followed — the pictures of 
the most famous Greek and Latin historians, poets, and orators. 
A truly pleasant decoration for a schoolroom 1 I can well 
believe that a boy did not turn to his iEneid with the less 
zest because he could look up and contemplate the calm grave 
features of its illustrious author 1 

Another distinguished schoolmaster was Nicholas Udall of 
Eton, the author of ** Ralph Roister Doister," our first English 
comedy. He was, however, a severe disciplinarian, in the old 
bad sense of one who maintained discipline by axi>axw\\sKC«:\ 
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use of the birch. It was said of him that he was the best 
schoolmaster and the greatest beater of his time. Thomas 
Tusser, the agricultural poet, author of the " Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry," was one of his pupils, and has 
commemorated in rhyme his experiences of UdalFs tender 
mercies : — 

" From Paul's I went, to Eton sent. 
To learn straightways the Latin phrase. 
Where fifty-three stripes given to me 

At once I had. 
For fault but small, or none at all, 
It came to pass thus beat I was ; 
See, Udall, see, the mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad ! " 

Flogging seems to have been at all times a main feature of 
the discipline of Eton, and the flogging block was a permanent 
institution. But no headmaster resorted to it with such good 
will and so frequently as Dr. Keate, who, in this respect, may 
rank with Busby of Westminster. He has had the honour to 
have had his portrait drawn by the author of " Eothen," who, 
writing to a non-Etonian friend, says of him : — 

" I think you must have some idea of him already, for 
wherever from utmost Canada to Bundelkund, wherever there 
was a whitewashed wall of an officer's room, or of any other 
apartment in which English gentlemen are forced to kick their 
heels, there likely enough (in the days of his reign) the head 
of Keate would be seen, scratched or drawn with those various 
degrees of skill which one sees in the representation of saints. 
Anybody without the least notion of drawing could still draw 
a speaking, nay scolding, likeness of Keate. If you had no 
pencil you could draw him well enough with a poker, or the 
leg of a chair, or the smoke of a candle. He was little more 
(if more at all) than five feet in height, and was not very great 
in girth, but in this space was concentrated the pluck of two 
battalions. He had a really noble voice, and this he could 
modulate with great skill, but he also had the power of quack- 
ing like an angry duck, and he almost always adopted this 
mode of communication in order to inspire respect : he was a 
capital scholar, but his ingenuous learning had not softened his 
manners, and had permitted them to be fierce — tremendously 
fierce ; he had the most complete command over his temper — 
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I mean over his good temper — which he scarcely ever allowed 
to appear : you could not put him out of humour — that is, out 
of the ///-humour which he thought to be fitting for a head- 
master. His red shaggy eyebrows were so prominent that he 
habitually used them as arms and hands, for the purpose of 
pointing out any object towards which he wished to direct 
attention ; the rest of his features were equally striking in their 
way, and were all and all his own." 

Dr. Keate was indiscriminate in his flogging ; he flogged for 
slight offences as for great, small boys, big boys, good boys, 
bad boys, until the infliction of corporal punishment ceased to 
be considered disgraceful. His victims were wont to assert 
that his very name was derived from ;^ew, " I shed," cctjj, 
"grief;" that he was an executioner who took a pleasure in 
administering chastisement. A boy who, one day, was wrongly 
accused of some trifling offence, excused himself by an alibi, 
admitting that he had been " out of bounds ; " but the plea 
was of no good, for as he enumerated his doings in detail, 
Keate, at the end of every sentence, exclaimed, "Then I'll 
flog you for that ! " It is related that the names of a number 
of candidates for confirmation were once sent up to him on a 
piece of paper of the same size and shape as " the bill" used 
by the masters for reporting delinquents. Keate insisted on 
flogging all of them then and there, and was indignant at their 
attempting to evade punishment on a plea which he regarded 
as contemptibly fictitious ! Another story is to the effect that 
he thus commented on the sixth Beatitude : — " * Blessed are the 
pure in heart.' Mind that : it's your duty to be pure in heart. 
If you are not pure in heart, I'll flog you." A living bishop 
of the English Church, well known in youth and manhood 
for his amiability and blameless character, reported the last 
words addressed to him by Keate when he went to take leave. 
He had deposited his parting present on the table, and was 
quietly retiring, when the Doctor shouted after him:— "Now, 
mind you behave quietly. If I hear of your making a noise at 
your dame's, I'll have you brought back, and I'll flog you." 

On one occasion he flogged more than eighty boys. The 
lower division of the fifth form, resenting the indignity of being 
required to answer to their names every evening in summer 
at eight o'clock, like the " lower boys," resolved to try their 
Strength against the headmaster. Accordingly, o^^ ^N^\:ics\?^ 
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they all stayed away, unanimously pledging themselves, if sum- 
moned to the flogging-block, to refuse obedience. Dr. Keate, 
however, was much too ingenious and ready of resource to be 
foiled by such a rebellion. He waited until the insurgents 
were safe in bed, and then sent the tutors round to the diffe- 
rent houses to waken them, and bring them before him in 
parties of two or three. Taken by surprise, the boys had no 
means of deciding on any common line of action ; each one 
was ignorant of the course his friends would adopt, and re- 
solved, therefore, as far as he was concerned, to be on the safe 
side. In this way Keate seized the whole mutinous band, and 
dealing with them one by one, administered punishment until 
long after midnight. 

** Then cleft the room with screeches riven, 
Then rushed the boys to flogging driven, 
And, louder than the winds of heaven, 
Far flew the buds quite terribly. 
• •■••• 

* * Few, few shall stay where many are, 
No refuge bed shall be from care. 
And every cry which comes from far 

Is, * Oh, this hurts most wofully.* " 

So sang E. M. Goulburn, now Dean of Norwich, in imitation 
of Thomas Campbell's lyric of " Hohenlinden." 

The end of the Eton flogging-block is related by Mr. Max- 
well Lyte, who says : — "On the morning of the 13th of May 
1866, the day after a boat-race against Westminster, an un- 
usually large number of boys were sent up to the library to 
be flogged, but lo I block and birches had alike disappeared ! 
Dr. Hawtrey (who had succeeded Dr. Keate) was very indig- 
nant, and the whole truth came out before long. A trio of old 
Etonians, Lord Waterford, Lord Alford, and Mr. J. H. Jesse, 
had been giving a dinner at the Christopher to a party of boys 
after the boat-race, and had resolved to do something out of 
the way in the evening before driving back to town. They 
accordingly eflected an entrance into the upper school by re- 
moving a panel of one of the great doors at the south end, and 
then made for the library, " that scene of terror and punish- 
ment, where, as if in mockery of the culprits below, have been 
affixed the figures of festive maidens and triumphant heroes ! 
The door was closed, and proved too strong to be forced from 
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without, but the window near it was open. Lord Waterford 
and Mr. Jesse got out, and, at some peril to their lives, crept 
along the narrow ledge over the colonnade, and so climbed in 
at the next window, leaving their companion to cover their 
retreat. Once in the library, it was a comparatively easy 
matter for them to open the door, to carry off the familiar 
instruments of torture, and to place them in the drag which 
was waiting for them. The block was conveyed to London, 
and for a time formed the official seat of the president of the 
" Eton Block Club," a club to which no one was eligible who 
had not been flogged three times at school." 

The Etonian masters were not always members of the order 
of Flagellants. At the Revolution epoch the headmaster 
was a certain John Newborough, who, if we may credit the 
record left by Rawlinson, was the very ideal of an enlightened 
and erudite valiayoyog. He was of a graceful person and a 
comely aspect ; qualifications by no means to be despised in 
one who has to govern boys. His dignified presence was fit 
to awe the numerous tribe over which he presided ; grave was 
he in behaviour, and irreproachable in his life ; very pathetical 
were his reproofs, and dispassionate his corrections ; and, when 
hopes of amendment could be safely entertained, he forbore 
from severe remedies. He always selected for the places to 
which as master he had a right of appointment those youths 
whose industry, modesty, and good conduct rendered them 
remarkable ; and in this was so far from being influenced by 
friends or parents, that he frequently conferred the place 
without their knowledge. Careful was he, to the greatest 
exactness and rigidness imaginable, of the morals of the 
youth committed to his charge ; nor in the common school 
exercises did he so much favour " a light airy wit " as " good 
sound sense and grave reflection." In expression he was very 
happy, his words flowing from him just though swift, and 
always singularly apt. " The jejune and insipid explications 
of the common rank of commentators he held in the highest 
contempt, while he himself, with a delightful copia verhorum^ 
struck out something very uncommon, something surprising. 
Terence's vis comica received new graces from his mouth, and 
Roscius then triumphed indeed when Newborough explained. 
Was Livy to be read ? Who ever fathomed, or rather found, 
his depths like him whose soul was equally ivobl^^^ ^^:s;^a&si 
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sublime with his author ? . . . Gracious and hospitable was 
he, and knew as gracefully how to dispose of his money as 
how to receive it To the poorer lads on the foundation he 
was known to be very noble in supplying them with the proper 
books and other necessaries, and that in good quantity, 
being rightly apprised that the quickest natural parts and 
the most promising genius might be cramped by the res 
angusta dotnV^ 

This reads like the panegyric of a wholesale eulogist rather 
than the calm judgment of an impartial critic ; but it is certain 
that Newborough was a good scholar and an able ruler. Among 
his pupils were Robert Walpole, Henry St. John (afterwards 
the brilliant Lord Bolingbroke), and the statesman Wyndham. 
An anecdote is related which proves that he had a quick 
perception of character. Some one, in his hearing, was speak- 
ing of young St John's early successes in the House of Com- 
mons : — " I am impatient to hear," he said, " that Robert 
Walpole has spoken, for I am convinced he will be a good 
orator." 

But on the entire roll of headmasters no one — not even 
Butler of Shrewsbury — bears so illustrious and conspicuous a 
name as Arnold of Rugby, to whom I have already referred as 
the ideal schoolmaster. The effect of his teaching and ex- 
ample can be appreciated only by those who compare the 
present with the past — the era of the Longleys, the Mober- 
leys, the Kynastons, Temples, Farrars, Abbotts, Husseys — 
with that of the Keates, Hawtreys, and Busbys. Previous 
to his time the initial principle of school management was 
that boys were the natural enemies of their masters, and, 
(IS such, to be watched, cowed, and tyrannised over. Dr. 
Arnold established it as the basis of all successful tuition that 
boys were to be treated as rational beings, in whom confidence 
begat confidence, and who could be most easily controlled by 
a formal appeal to their honour. But he went further; he 
made education Christian; he aimed at disciplining and 
strengthening the moral nature as well as the intellectual 
powers. His views are best expressed in his own words, and 
I ask the reader's attention to the following letter, which 
Arnold addressed to a gentleman on his appointment to 
Rugby as an undermaster : — 

" The qualifications," he says, " which I deem essential to 
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the due performance of a master's duties here may, in brief, be 
expressed as the spirit of a Christian and a gentleman ; that a 
man should enter upon his business, not w cra^i^yov, but as a 
substantive and most important duty ; that he should devote 
himself to it as the especial branch of the ministerial calling 
which he has chosen to follow ; that, belonging to a great 
public institution, and standing in a public and conspicuous 
situation, he should study things * lovely and of good report ; ' 
that is, that he should be public spirited, liberal, and entering 
heartily into the interest, honour, and general respectability 
and distinction of the society which he has joined ; and that 
he should have sufficient vigour of mind and thirst for know- 
ledge to persist in adding to his own stores without neglecting 
the full improvement of those whom he is teaching. I think 
our masterships here offer a noble field of duty, and I would 
not bestow them on any one whom I thought would undertake 
them without entering into the spirit of our system heart and 
hand." 

" He taught us," says Mr. Thomas Hughes (one of his 
most brilliant pupils), " that life is a whole, made up of 
actions, and thoughts, and longings, great and small, noble 
and ignoble ; therefore the only true wisdom for boy or man 
is to bring the whole life into obedience to Him whose 
world we live in, and who has purchased us with His 
blood; and that whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever 
we do, we are to do all in His name and to His glory ; in 
such teaching, faithfully, as it seems to me, following that of 
Paul of Tarsus, who was in the habit of meaning what he 
said, and who laid down this standard for every man and boy 
in his time. . . . We couldn't enter," he says, " into half that 
we heard ; we hadn't the knowledge of our own hearts, or the 
knowledge of one another, and little enough of the faith, 
hope, and love needed to that end. But we listened, as all 
boys in their better moods will listen (ay, and men too, for the 
matter of that), to a man who we felt to be, with all his heart, 
and soul, and strength, striving against whatever was mean 
and unmanly and unrighteous in our little world. It was not 
the cold, clear voice of one giving advice and warning from 
serene heights to those who were struggling and sinning 
below, but the warm, living voice of one who was fighting for 
us and by our sides, and calling on us to help him and our- 
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selves and one another. And so, wearily, and little by little, 
but surely and steadily on the whole, was brought home to 
the young boy, for the first time, the meaning of his life — that 
it was no fool's or sluggard's paradise into which he had 
wandered by chance, but a battlefield ordained firom of old, 
where there are no spectators, but the youngest must take his 
side, and the stakes are life and death." 

We have seen that at Eton the " flogging-block " was con- 
stantly in sight j it was the alpha and omega of the old system 
of education. At Rugby, under Dr. Arnold, it was kept in 
the background. Arnold ruled by attracting and influencing 
the good and noble feelings of those with whom he had to 
deal. Flogging he retained for the younger part, but only for 
moral ofl'ences, such as lying, drinking, and habitual drunken- 
ness ; while his aversion to inflicting it rendered it still less 
frequent in practice than it would have been had he acted on 
his own rules. His constant endeavour was to make the 
school govern itself by elevating its public opinion. He strove 
to make his pupils see the meanness and littleness of those 
irregularities of conduct which boys too often regard as signs 
of courage and resolution. He exhorted them to be brave in 
well-doing. But to raise their moral character was not his 
only object ; he aimed at also raising the general standard of 
knowledge and application. Prizes and scholarships were 
founded, therefore, as incentives to study, and examinations 
instituted that a pupil's acquirements might be regularly 
gauged. He believed, as I think most persons who have had 
experience of boys will believe, in the general union of moral 
and intellectual excellence. A boy may be clever and bad, 
but his cleverness will suffer by his badness, just as a strong 
plant may grow in an unhealthy atmosphere, but will assuredly 
deteriorate in leaf and blossom. Once, when preaching at 
Rugby, he said :— " I have now had some years' experience. I 
have known but too many of those who in their utter folly have 
said in their heart, There was no God j but the sad sight — for 
assuredly none can be more sad — of a powerful, an earnest, 
and an inquiring mind seeking truth, yet not finding it — the 
horrible sight of good deliberately rejected and evil delibe- 
rately chosen — the grievous wreck of earthly wisdom united 
with spiritual folly — I believe that it has been, that it is, that 
it may be. Scripture speaks of it, the experience of others has 
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witnessed it ; but I thank God that in my own experience I 
have never witnessed it yet. I have still found that folly and 
thoughtlessness have gone to evil ; that thought and manliness 
have been united with faith and goodness." And his know- 
ledge of boys led him more and more to put faith in this 
connection, for which divers reasons may be given. As, for 
instance, that ability brings a boy into sympathy with his 
teachers in the nature of his work, and in their delight in the 
works of great minds j whereas a dull boy sympathises with 
the uneducated, and with those to whom animal enjoyments 
are the summum bonum, summa feliciias. 

It was characteristic of Arnold that he had great faith in 
diligence. He was not, like some masters, always on the 
look-out for cleverness, and impatient with the plodder, how- 
ever earnest he may be in his efforts. In the race between 
the hare and the tortoise, his heart was with the latter. He 
used to relate how, on one occasion, before he went to Rugby, 
he had lost patience with a pupil of this kind and spoken 
sharply to him ; and how the boy had looked tip in his face 
and pleaded : — " Why do you speak angrily, sir ? Indeed I 
am doing the best that I can." " I never felt so much 
ashamed in my life," he would add ; " that look and that 
speech I have never forgotten.'* Hence arose his oft-quoted 
maxim : — " If there be one thing on earth which is truly 
admirable, it is to see God's wisdom blessing ^n inferiority of 
natural powers, where they have been honestly, truly, and 
zealously cultivated." 

The basis of his intellectual teaching he found in the 
classical studies. He affirmed that the study of language 
seemed to him to have been given for the very purpose of 
forming the human mind in youth ; and he regarded the Greek 
and Latin languages as in themselves so perfect, and at the 
same time so free from the inseparable difficulty attending any 
attempt to teach boys through the medium of their own 
spoken language, as to be the very instruments for effecting 
such a work. I venture to hold that Arnold set too high a 
value on the study of Greek and Latin ; but their essential 
importance in any well-considered system of mental training 
can hardly be denied. It is to be remembered, however, 
that it was Arnold who first made the study of modem his- 
tory, modem languages, and mathematics, a regular ijart oC the. 
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curriculum of English schools. In this respect his example 
has been of the highest benefit 

Much of Arnold's success was, of cowxst, personal ; that is, 
peculiar to himself, dependent upon his character and indi- 
vidual influence. And in this respect he presents a remark- 
able contrast to such men as Keate and Busby, who were never 
the friends and guides of their scholars, never moulded their 
minds or formed their habits, or left upon them any impres- 
sion of themselves. "With very little boys,'* says Dean 
Stanley, " his manner partook of that playful kindness and 
tenderness which always marked his intercourse with children. 
... In those above this early age, and yet below the rank in 
the school which brought them into closer contact with him, 
the sternness of his character was the first thing that im- 
pressed them. . . . This was mingled with an involuntary, 
and, perhaps, an unconscious respect, inspired by the sense of 
the manliness and straightforwardness of his dealings, and 
still more by the sense of the general force of his moral 
character." The elder boys felt for him, we are told, a deep 
admiration, partaking largely of the nature of awe, and this 
softened into a kind of loyalty, which remained even in the 
closer and more affectionate sympathy of later years. When 
they left Rugby, they felt that they had been living in a 
sphere of action purer than that of the world about them ; a 
better thought than ordinary often reminded them how he 
first led to it ; and in reading the Scriptures or other works, 
they constantly traced back a line of reflection that came 
originally from him as from a great parent-mind. 

There are many more masters now of Arnold's order than 
of Keate's ; men who, if not altogether equal to him in his 
highest quahfications, are not less deserving of the respect and 
affection of their pupils. They feel that they have something 
more to do than indoctrinate boys into the mysteries of the 
Latin and Greek grammar, of Euclid's theorems, or of algebraic 
equations ; that they have to teach them how to grow into 
honest, trustful, and cultivated English gentlemen ; to set 
before them their duty towards God, towards their country, 
and towards their neighbours ; to awaken the young mind to 
the greatness and beauty of the things around it ; to lift the 
soul into a loftiier and purer atmosphere than the everyday 
world affords, I fancy that to-day there are few schools in 
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this England of ours at which a boy may not learn, not 
only the ordinary matters of instruction, but something that 
will make him wiser and better, and assist him to lead a useful, 
and, therefore, a happy life. Let the reader understand that 
much will depend upon himself. If he covers his eyes, how 
shall he see ? If he closes his ears, how shall he hear ? 

To the old order belonged the country schoolmaster, now 
as extinct as the New Zealand moa, whom Goldsmith has im- 
mortalised — the old-fashioned pedagogue, with small Latin 
and less Greek, who ranked next in the village to the parson, 
and taught the village boys reading and spelling and cypher- 
ing for fourpence a week : — 

** A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declared how much he knew ; 
'Twas certain he could write, and cypher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran that he could gauge : 
In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill. 
For, even though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could cany all he knew." 

To this sketch in verse we may add — as a pendant — a sketch 
in prose by William Howitt, who, describing a village school- 
master, says : — " If self-educated, as he generally is, he has 
spent the best part of his life in studying Latin, or he is deep 
in mathematics, or he has dived into the mysteries of astro- 
logy, has great faith in Raphael's prophetic almanac and in 
* Culpepper's Herbal.' His literature consists of a copy of 
verses sent now and then to the neighbouring newspaper, or 
selections of mathematical problems for the learned columns 
of the same. Perhaps he may adventure a flight as high as 
one of the London magazines ; and if, perchance, his lucu- 
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bration should appear in the ' Gentleman's,* his pride is un- 
bounded, and his reputation in his neighbourhood made for 
life. His library has been purchased at the bookstall of the 
next market-town, or he has taken it in at the door, in num- 
bers, from the book-hawker. * Rapines History of England,' 
*Josephus,' and 'Barclay's Dictionary,' in large quarto, on 
coarse paper, and the histories with coarse cuts, are sure to 
figure amongst them. He carries on a little trade in ink, pens, 
writing paper, and other stationery, himself. If he be mar- 
ried, his wife is almost sure to drive a still brisker trade in 
gingerbread, Darby and Joans, toflfy, and lollipops. As he is 
famous for his penmanship, he is the great letter-writer of the 
neighbourhood ; and many is the love-secret that is confiided 
to his ear." 

The Board schools and the general advance of education 
have swept away for ever this class of pedagogue. The school- 
master of to-day may occasionally be austere, tyrannical, unsym- 
pathetic, deficient in erudition or intelligence, and unequal to 
the high duties of his position, but he is always far above 
the standard of a Mr. Creakle or Howitt's rural instructor. 
Usually he is a gentleman by birth, breeding, and scholar- 
ship ; and such being the case, what, we may ask, are the rela- 
tions our boys should hold towards him ? To some extent it 
is to be feared that, though the old type of dominie has died 
out, those school traditions still exist which originated in his 
cruelty and inefficiency. I remember that, in my youth, they 
were vigorously flourishing ; that the schoolmaster was still 
regarded as the boy's natural opponent, whom it was lawful to 
resist, spoliate, overcome, or baffle by every possible means 
that ingenuity could suggest. I understand that this tradition 
is still alive ; that there are still schools where the cardinal 
article of faith is that it is lawful and right to cheat the 
masters. For such a belief the old school system may have 
furnished a justification, or at least an excuse ; but respect- 
able schools are now administered upon principles to which it 
cannot apply. The ingenuity wasted on this work of " cheat- 
ing the masters " was, and is, adequate to the performance 
of very exalted and delicate duties. On recalling some of my 
school experiences, I am astonished at the audacity with 
which it was executed. For instance, I have seen boys go 
up to Latin class with the most difficult words written in 
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microscopic characters on their thumb-nails. I have seen them 
face the ordeal of enumerating the signs of the zodiac with a 
minute list on the blade of their penknife, which they osten- 
tatiously carried in their hand, and tremulously (as if suddenly 
afflicted with nervousness) fidgeted about on the desk when 
it came to their turn to name the grievous symbols. Such 
tricks were justified, as I have said, on the plea that it was a 
recognised state of antagonism between masters and boys, and 
that all was fair in love or war. The feelings with which most 
boys resorted to these stratagems are well explained by Harry 
East in " Tom Brown's School-Days." 

" What one has always felt about the masters is, that it's a 
fair trial of skill and tact between us and them — ^like a match 
at football or a battle. We're natural enemies in school, that's 
the fact. We've got to learn so much Latin and Greek and 
do so many verses, and they've got to see that we do it. If we 
can slip the collar and do so much less without getting caught, 
that's one to us. If they can get more out of us, or catch us 
shirking, that's one to them. All's fair in war but lying. If I 
run my luck against theirs, and go into school without looking 
at my lessons, and don't get called up, why am I a snob or a 
sneak ? I don't tell the master I've learnt it. He's got to 
find out whether I have or have not ; whaf s he paid for ? If 
lie calls me up, and I get floored, he makes me write it out in 
Greek and English. Very good ! he's caught me, and I don't 
grumble. I grant you, if I go and snivel to him, and tell him 
I've really tried to learn it, but found it so hard without a 
translation, or say I've had a toothache, or any humbug of 
that kind, I'm a snob. Thaf s my school morality \ and it's 
all clear and fair, no mistake about it We understand it, and 
they understand it, and I don't know what we're to come to 
with any other." 

Harry East's "school morality" was flimsy enough, and 
Tom Brown, to whom he addressed it, disposed of it easily : — 
" Don't you think things are altered a good deal ? I don't 
feel as I used to the masters ; they seem to me to treat one 
quite differently." With the old race of schoolmasters, let us 
hope that the old, reckless, refractory race of schoolboys has 
also died out The present generation, I hope, do not need 
to be told that " order is Heaven's first law," in schools as in 
larger communities, and that order can be preserved only by 
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Strict discipline, which is certainly as necessary for the com- 
fort of the scholars as for the convenience of the masters* 
Therefore a boy's first duty at school, is obedience. The rules 
and regulations instituted for the maintenance of authority 
must be loyally obeyed, and attempts to break or evade them 
should be condemned by the good sense of the boys them- 
selves. No doubt such obedience will be hard enough some- 
times, or where would be the merit of it? If it always 
harmonised with our will and our pleasure, it would call for no 
effort, and we should not feel the stronger or the better for 
an act of self-sacrifice or self-controL Obedience, moreover, 
implies respect, and, in most cases, affection ; and respect and 
affection are surely due to those who labour assiduously and 
energetically to fit us to play a manly part in the battle of life. 
A school is a microcosm or miniature world, and those 
qualities which will carry us successfully, or at least worthily, 
through the latter are just the qualities which will stand us in 
good stead in the former. The boy who passes through his 
school-life so that it shall not throw the shadow of a dark 
memory over his after-life will be truthful, industrious, self- 
denying, courageous. He will meet his schoolfellows with 
generous courtesy and trust, eager to join them in all that is 
right, while firm to withstand them in all that is wrong. He 
will scorn to deceive his masters or to connive at a deception ; 
manly and straightforward, he will earn the respect of others 
by never forfeiting his own self-respect. There are certain 
stratagems and trickeries at school which no true gentleman — 
and I don*t know why every boy should not be a gentleman — 
will condescend to favour ; such as the use of ** cribs," or 
** copying " from other boys, or inventing " excuses," or telling 
tales, or shamming sickness. These devices of the idle and 
vicious I am sure no manly, honourable boy can regard with 
any other feeling than that of disgust. No ! if obedience be a 
boy's first virtue, honour is his second. When some of the 
Italian princes would have bribed the great captain, the Mar- 
quis of Pescara, to abandon the cause of the Spanish king, to 
which he was pledged by his oath, his wife, the noble Vittoria 
Colonna, wrote to him : — " Remember your honour, which 
raises you above fortune and above kings ; by that only, and 
not by the splendour of titles, is glory to be won, that glory 
which it will be your pride and happiness to transmit without 
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Stain to your posterity." It was in this fine spirit that the 
cavalier-poet Lovelace wrote — 

** I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more." 

Honour, the honour of a Christian gentleman, will elevate you 
above mean and vulgar things, and inspire you to make a 
right use of the high faculties with which God has endowed 
you. 

But honour, obedience, truthfulness, perseverance, what 
are these, after all, but elements, or, so to speak, ingredients 
of Duty ? The noblest thing that man or boy can do is his 
duty; and if he does this, he must needs be honourable, in- 
dustrious, truthful, obedient. He will obey and respect his 
masters, because it is his duty. He will be gentle and good- 
tempered with his companions, because it is his duty. He will 
shun prevarication and hate lying, because it is his duty. He 
will ask the blessing of God in prayer, because it is his duty. 
He will refrain from angry words and foul language, because 
it is his duty. When Pompey's friends would fain have pre- 
vented him from sailing for Rome in a terrible storm, he 
replied : — " It is necessary for me to go, but it is not necessary 
for me to live." And, in like manner, if you are invited to 
partake of some secret pleasure, in violation of the laws of 
your school or the orders of your parents or master, be brave 
enough to say : — " It is not necessary for me to share your 
enjoyment, but it is necessary for me to do my duty." And 
do not for one moment suppose that in disobedience lies any 
merit of daring or pluck ; there will be far more courage in 
doing your duty. It is t^at which will test your firmness, your 
real intrepidity. In boyhood or in manhood, it is duty only 
that can satisfy your conscience and secure for you a tranquil 
soul. "There is little or nothing," said Wellington, " in this 
life worth living for ; but we can all of us go straightforward 
and do our duty,^^ The last words that fell from the hero-lips 
of the victor of Trafalgar were : — " I have done my duty ; I 
praise God for it." Sir Henry Lawrence, lying mortally 
wounded in the Lucknow Residency, while around him raged 
the shot and shell of the revolted Sepoys, dictated for his 
epitaph the simple words : — " Here lies Henry Lawrence, 
Tyho tried to do his duty." It is hard enough work at first, 
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Duty fronts us with a face so grave and a frown so dark, that 
Wordsworth addresses her as' the " stem daughter of the voice 
of God." But look again, and look steadily, and you will see 
an exquisite tenderness beneath the gravity and a radiant 
smile beneath the frown. There are some scenes in Devon- 
shire where for hours you toil through a narrow and rugged 
lane, which leads up a steep ascent, with nothing to delight 
the eye or stimulate the fancy — all bare, and cold, and foK 
bidding ; but at last you emerge upon an open country, rich 
in pasture and cornfield, in copse and bower, with the blue 
cloudless heaven above you, and beyond the shining surface 
of an unruffled sea. So it is with a man's duty ; rough and 
harsh and difficult at first, but afterwards glowing with a serene 
light and loveliness. It is the reverse of the book which John, 
the Apocal5rptic seer, found so sweet in his mouth but so bitter 
when swallowed. It is only at the first taste of it that the 
draught savours of aloes ! Or, to adopt Tennyson's image — 

« He that walks it "— 

i,e,y the path of duty— - 

** He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden ' 
Love of self, before his journey closes 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses." 

Ask yourselves, ye who read this book, at all times and in all 
places, " Am I doing my duty ? " and the reply given by your 
conscience will be either a warning or a satisfaction. When 
you prepare your lessons for the next da3r's classes, are you 
mindful of your duty? Do you make a genuine, straightfor- 
ward, earnest attempt to master them thoroughly? I know 
that some boys waste in all kinds of petty amusements the 
time allowed for preparation, trusting to " luck " to get through 
the task without detection of their ignorance. Others resort to 
various kinds of dishonest stratagems, such as " cribs " or copy- 
ing from their more industrious schoolfellows' efforts ; but is 
^^ doing their duty? A boy must expect to meet with diffi- 
culties in his construing, or his verses, or essay-writing ; but 
they are difficulties that can be conquered if he is in earnest 
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and will take the needful trouble. When translating a Latin 
or Greek author, there are no better cribs than the Dictionary 
and Grammar. It is quite certain that Cicero, or Virgil, or 
Xenophon, when he wrote such and such a passage, put a 
meaning into it ; and with adequate study you will assuredly 
get at that meaning. Do your duty, then ; stick to your task, 
and allow no trifling obstacle to daunt you. Remember that 
by not preparing your lessons you injure yourselves rather than 
your masters. I have heard boys say : — " Oh, I'll spite old So- 
and-so j I'll not get up to-morrow's construing ! " Surely the 
very climax of illogical reasoning ! They will deprive them- 
selves of a real advantage in order to inflict an imaginary 
injury. A man might as wisely take the plug out of the bottom 
of his boat "to spite" the helmsman. But, indeed, the 
Analogy does not go far enough; for in this later case the 
helmsman would be drowned, whereas in the former the 
master suffers not at all 

There are two ways of saying a lesson, as there are two 
ways of doing everything— a right way and a wrong one. 
You may stumble or drawl through your task coldly, lamely, 
and unintelligently, as if you felt no interest in it, but regarded 
it as a business imposed upon you by an evil destiny, or as a 
concession which you were good enough to make to the 
tyranny of custom : that is the wrong way. Or you may 
repeat it with vigour and earnestness, throwing your mind 
and heart into it, displaying a thorough acquaintance with 
its object and signification: that is the right way. When 
you retire from the classroom, ask yourself whether you have 
done your duty ; whether you have chosen the right way of 
saying your lesson ; and if not, resolve firmly and seriously 
in the future that it shall be so. Thus shall duty be the pole- 
star of your conduct. 

As a rule, boys don't like to admit, when they are ignorant 
of their lessons, that the ignorance is their own fault. They 
are as fertile in excuses as ever was Scheherazade with Arabian 
fancies to beguile her husband. Their inventiveness is equal 
to that of a French dramatist. Thus they will tell you : — 

That they had a bad headache. 
That they had lost their book. 
That they had left their book at home. 
That the leaf was out of their book. 
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That they were not sure how many "lines" they had to "construe." 

That it was their birthday yesterday. 

That it will be their birthday to-morrow. 

That they could not make out the meaning of a single sentence, though 

they tried "very hard." 
That they asked Jem Atkins the place, and he had told them wrong. 
That the lesson was too difficult for them. 

That they think they had better go down again into the lower "form," 
That there was such a noise they could learn nothing. 
That they have naturally a very bad memory. 
That they have had no time. 

And so on, and so on. The last excuse is held in high esti- 
mation, though in reality it makes the matter worse; for 
unquestionably, if their time had been properly divided and 
made use of, there would have been no want of it. But boys 
are too apt to forget that time, after all, is a fixed quantity, 
with twenty-four hours to the day, and sixty minutes, and no 
more, to the hour. They treat it as if it were something 
elastic, which could be extended ad libitum. They waste the 
morning, and then endeavour to stretch out the afternoon to 
cover the deficiency. Alas ! in this respect they resemble 
only too closely a great number of their elders, who in their 
later years are always hunting after the weeks and months lost 
in their early manhood ! The advice we would again impress 
upon our boys is, methodise your time. At the beginning of 
the day consider what you must or should accomplish before 
the day closes, and allot a certain portion of time to each 
occupation. At 7, rise, bathe, say prayers; at 7.30, exercise; 
8, breakfast; 8.30, recreation; 9-12.30, study; 12.30-2.30, 
exercise; 2.30, lunch; 3, recreation; 3.30-5, study; 5, dinner; 
6, recreation; 7, preparation; 8.30, reading; 9.30, supper; 
10.30, bed. Some such arrangement of time is absolutely 
necessary if work is to be properly and punctually carried 
through. You cannot afford to waste the minutes ; they are 
too precious. And it is just the odd quarters of an hour, 
when you are considering " what you shall do next," that 
make all the difference. Lose only fifteen minutes a day, and 
in a year you have expended fruitlessly nearly four whole days ! 
How much has been done by wise men with the odds and 
ends of time ! Dr. Mason Good translated Lucretius while 
riding in his carriage in the streets of London going the rounds 
of his patients. Dr. Darwin composed nearly all his works in 
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the same way while driving about in his " sulkey " from house to 
house in the country, writing down his thoughts on little scraps 
of paper, which he carried about with him for the purpose. 
Hale wrote his " Contemplations '* while journeying on circuit. 
Dr. Burney learned French and Italian while travelling on 
horseback from one musical pupil to another in the course 
of his profession. Kirke- White learned Greek while walking 
to and from a lawyer's office. Daguesseau, who became one 
of the great chancellors of France, by careful utilisation of 
his time, wrote a bulky and able volume in the quarters of an 
hour before dinner; and Madame de Genlis composed several 
of her charming volumes while waiting for the Princess to 
whom she gave her daily lessons. Ehhu Burritt attributed 
his first success in self-improvement, not to genius, which he 
disclaimed, but simply to the careful employment of those 
invaluable fragments of time called " odd moments." While 
working and earning his living as a blacksmith, he mastered 
some eighteen ancient and modern languages and twenty-two 
European dialects. 

Do not misunderstand me. I don't ask you to devote all 
your time to study. Body and mind require recreation, and 
there is no waste of time, but, on the contrary, a prudent use 
of it, in moderate " play." You will learn your lessons all the 
more quickly and all the more thoroughly for having shared in 
a good hearty game at football, or accomplished a brisk three 
or four miles' walk with your " fidus Achates." I am quite 
willing that you should devote a good many odd minutes to the 
perusal of an interesting or amusing book. But what I would 
warn you against is the habit of dissipating your time in " doing 
nothing." You may see boys *' loafing " and " mooning '* about 
the playground without any object in life, leaning against the 
wall or lying full-length on the grass, vigorously, though idly, 
engaged in killing time. They never, or rarely, join in the 
games of their companions ; fight shy of the cricket and foot- 
ball clubs ; are always tired, because always lazy. See them 
lounge into the classroom ; you would think they had just con- 
cluded some arduous and exhausting labour. Slowly and 
languidly they throw themselves down into their seats ; slowly 
and languidly they open their books and spread out their 
papers before them ; after which exertion they rest their elbows 
on the desk, and their head between their hands, and stare at 
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vacancy until they have recovered their strength ! Ah, me ! 
how in after-life they will regret their folly in dawdling and 
loitering away the precious hours of boyhood I They will 
remember the significant motto which is sometimes to be 
seen engraved upon ancient sun-dials : Fereunt et imputantur. 
The hours perish, and are reckoned against us. We must 
answer for their employment, good or ill 

But not only should boys be on their guard against waste 
of time ; there is another very serious weaJcness which is apt 
to grow upon them. They hear so much of "talent" and 
" success," that they identify the two, and rightly concluding 
that "talent" is an exceptional qualification, come to look 
upon " success " as exceptional also. They say that So-and- 
so " gets on" because he is clever, but it is useless for them to 
try, inasmuch as they are not fortunate enough to possess 
such abilities. Never was there a more serious mistake. 
When Nicolas Poussin was asked how he had risen to such 
eminence among the Italian painters, he did not answer, 
" Because I have an original genius," but, " Because I have 
neglected nothing." And this, in the great majority of cases, 
sums up the difference between so-called " clever boys" and 
so-called " dull boys." The former work^ and the latter do noty 
— often because imprudent friends or teachers have possessed 
their minds with a conviction that they are stupid fellows — 
incurably stupid — who can never hope to accomplish anything. 
They make no effort, because led to believe that all effort 
would be useless. They do not strive to master their lessons, 
because convinced at the beginning that the task is beyond their 
powers. Now the fact is, that though " intellectual power " or 
" genius" is a very rare endowment, everybody has sufficient 
capacity for the work he has to do, if he will only make an 
energetic use of it. I do not mean to say that some boys 
cannot learn more quickly than others, but I do say that a// can 
learn if they choose. And, generally, they who learn quickly 
forget quickly. There is nothing like dogged, steadfast per- 
severance. The hare may get first to the goal, but the tortoise, 
if it persevere, will get there also. My advice to the " dull 
boys" is, then, Do not despair; keep close to your task; bring 
to bear upon it all your energies ; give to it all your thought 
and patient attention, and rest assured that you will finally 
it Say to yourself, as Dean Hook said : — " Wherever 
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I may be, I shall, by God's blessing, do with my might what 
my hand findeth to do." That is the secret of success ; do 
with all your might the work that has to be done. Don't 
trouble your head about "talent" or "genius," but apply 
yourself to the duty that lies before you in a hopeful, earnest, 
and resolute spirit It is only the small men that talk about 
"intellectual powers" and "large brains;" the great men 
have something else to think o£ They dig, and plough, and 
sow the seed, and« don't ask anybody to praise them until 
the harvest waves its golden grain in the broad sunlight, all 
beautiful to see. " Any one man can do," said Dr. Young, 
" what any other man has done." This may not be altogether 
true, for nobody could write Shakespeare's "Hamlet" or 
paint Michael Angelo's " Last Judgment ; " but it is certain 
that we can all of us do what ought to be done, if we will but 
persevere. I often call to mind the story told of Samuel 
Drew, the theological writer. In early life he earned his living 
by making boots and shoes, but at one time he devoted a 
great deal of time to village politics, with the result that the 
hours lost during the day he endeavoured to recover by toiling 
late at night. One evening he was busily hammering away at 
a shoe-sole by the light of a cobbler's candle, when a little 
boy put his mouth to the keyhole of the door and shrieked 
out : — " Shoemaker ! shoemaker ! work, work by night and run 
about by day ! " " Had a pistol been fired off" at my ear," 
said Drew, afterwards, " I could not have been more dismayed 
or confounded. I dropped my work, and said to myself, 
' True, true I but you shall never have that to say of me again.' 
To me that cry was as the voice of God, and it has been 
a word in season throughout my life. I learnt from it not to 
leave till to-morrow the work of to-day, or to idle when I 
ought to be working." Acting upon these principles. Drew 
attained a respectable literary position, though his talents were 
by no means brilliant, and at school he had been stigmatised 
as a "dunce." And, acting upon these principles, "dull 
boys " will find that obstacles and difficulties disappear from 
the path to knowledge as they persevere in their onward 
march. 

School-life nowadays oflFers every advantage to the diligent. 
There was a time when, as we have already hinted, it consisted 
almost entirely of a prolonged struggle between masters and 
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scholars, ending not unfrequently in the open rebellion of the 
latter and a " barring-out." It is exciting and even amusing 
to read of such " thrilling exploits *' as they are described by 
the authors of works of fiction ; but in real life they were 
exciting without being amusing, and were invariably the cause 
of much sorrow and suffering. A " barring-out," however great 
the provocation, could not but involve the sad consequences 
which always flow from acts of insubordination. " Fagging " 
still exists in our public schools, and, in some form or other, in 
many private ; but I fancy that it retains few of its old malig- 
nant characteristics. Owing to the better organisation and 
stricter discipline that prevail, the "bully" has now small 
chance of tyrannising cruelly over the weak. Such scenes 
as Canon Farrar, for instance, sketches in his " Eric," are now 
of rare occurrence, for the oppressor knows that his cruelty 
will meet with swift and severe punishment. I quote one of 
Canon Farrar's pictures, in order that my boy-readers may 
judge for themselves whether they have, in their own ex- 
perience, met with anything like it : — 

" It was afternoon ; the boys were playing at different games 
in the green playground, and he was waiting for his turn at 
rounders. At this moment Barker lounged up, and calmly 
snatching off Eric's cap, shied it over Dr. Rowland's garden 
wall. * There, go and fetch that.' 

" * You blackguard,' said Eric, standing irresolutely for a 
few minutes ; and then with tears in his eyes began to climb 
the wall. It was not very high, but boys were peremptorily 
forbidden to get over it under any circumstances, and Eric 
broke the rule not without trepidation. However, he dropped 
down on one of Mrs. Rowland's flower-beds, got his cap in a 
hurry, and clambered back undiscovered. 

" He thought this would have satisfied his tormentor for 
one day ; but Barker was in a mischievous mood, so he again 
came up to Eric, and calling out, * Who'll have a game at foot- 
ball ? ' again snatched the cap, and gave it a kick. Eric tried 
to recover it, but every time he came up Barker gave it a fresh 
kick, and finally kicked it into a puddle. 

" Eric stood still, trembling with rage, while his eyes 
lightened with scorn and indignation. * You hulking, stupid, 
cowardly bully!* — here Barker seized him, and every word 
brought a tremendous blow on the head; but, blind with 
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passion, fine went on — * You despicable bully, I won't touch 
that cap agam; you shall pick it up yourself. Duncan, 
Russell, here ! do help me against this intolerable brute/ 

" Several boys ran up, but they were all weaker than Barker, 
who, besides, was now in a towering fury, and kicked Eric 
unmercifully. 

"'Leave him alone,' shouted Duncan, seizing Barker's 
arm; *what a confounded bully you are — always plaguing 
some one.' 

" * 1 shall do as I like ; mind your own business,' growled 
Barker, roughly shaking himself free from Duncan's hand. 

" * Barker, I'll never speak to you again from this day,' said 
Montagu, turning on his heel with a look of withering con- 
tempt. 

"'What do I care? Puppy! you want taking down too,' 
was the reply, and some more kicks at Eric followed. 

" ' Barker, I won't stand this any longer,' said Russell, ' so 
look out ; ' and grasping Barker by the collar, he dealt him a 
swinging blow on the face. 

"The bully stood in amazement, and dropped Eric, who 
fell on the turf nearly fainting and bleeding at the nose. But 
now Russell's turn came, and in a moment Barker, who was 
twice his weight, had tripped him up — when he found himself 
collared in an iron grasp." 

Bullying of the kind here described belongs, hke the Win- 
chester "tunding" and the Westminster flagellations, to a 
dreary past, when brutal masters made brutal schoolboys, 
and the whole tone of school-life was lower than that to which 
the present generation is accustomed. Bullying, of course, is 
not extinct, and never will be so long as "human nature is 
human nature " — that is, so long as coarse and vulgar minds 
delight in the sufferings of the weak — but it assumes a less 
violent form. It is not less ingenious in its cruelty, perhaps, 
but at least it is less ferocious. Let me, however, warn my 
readers against indulging in it Let them remember that no 
true gentleman bullies ; no true gentleman condescends to find 
a pleasure in the unhappiness or suffering of others. Bullying 
is the refuge of the vulgar, who feel they have nothing in them- 
selves to command respect or secure regard. When I see a 
big lout of a fellow pulhng the ear of a little boy, twitchin, 
his hair, slily pricking him with a pin, dropping ink on 
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copybook, and the like, I am filled with sad forebodings of 
the bully's future. I think to myself that when he is a man 
he will beat his wife and swear at his servants ! 

" There are two orders of bullies," says a pleasant writer, 
" the brute and the reptile. The brute is the least (less ?) 
odious of the two, and may indeed, by careful and judicious 
training, be cured of his love of torturing others, and brought 
to be a decent enough member, as things go, of juvenile 
society. He is a coarse, stupid boy, who loves the infliction of 
pain for its own sake, and though he would perhaps rather see a 
little boy suflfer, does not shrink from showing that he himself 
can be a Spartan if occasion demands. There is, not unfre- 
quently, the seeds of good in his admiration of hardihood, and 
I am not indisposed to allow him the honour and privilege of 
being a generous boy. But I have not a word to say in behalf 
of the reptile bully, whom, in the name of honest boyhood, I 
hereby renounce and excommunicate, beseeching him to grow 
up to manhood as fast as possible, and to hide his shame in 
some such post as that of a third-rate theatre, or where he will 
have a chance of discharging his black venom and cowardly 
nature upon the human race without anybody paying much 
attention to him. It is he who gives didactic moralists cause 
to tell boys that a bully is always a coward, which is not quite 
true." [Here we disagree with our author. The very essence 
of bullying is cowardliness, because the bully always chooses 
for his victim a boy weaker than himself] ** He hates pain 
and danger himself; he toadies boys who are not afraid of 
him, though he bullies those who are, and only requires to be 
turned upon by the weakest spirit to retreat in confusion. 
He delights, purely and simply, in producing misery, which is 
not always the purpose of your brute bully, who most likely 
scarcely understands what misery is, or at least how easily it 
can be produced. The brute bully works openly, but the 
reptile prefers to carry on his avocations alone, to enjoy the 
sweet feast of grief and terror and tears by himself — for he is 
greedy as well as cruel and cowardly. Oh ! I remember the 
animal I remember but too well how I used to shudder at 
the sound of his scoundrelly voice, how I used to hide myself 
in alarm at his approach, how I used to shrink from the sus- 
picious offers of fnendship which he from time to time made 
me. I remember how he used to scribble on my books and 
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poll my hair in school, and daily rack his ingenuity to vex me 
by cruel and filthy tricks." 

Where bullying is rampant in a school, the fault generally 
lies with the boys themselves. As a rule, it takes good care 
to avoid the eyes of the masters, and succeeds in doing so 
mainly because boys do not like to tell tales. Tale-telling 
is neither a pleasant nor a profitable occupation ; but we do 
not see that a just and legitimate complaint of the doings of 
a bully comes within this category. On the contrary, it is 
the interest of every boy to preserve peace, order, and happi- 
ness in the little community of which he is a member, and 
when he finds persons offending against these conditions, he 
is bound to denounce them to the supreme authority, if their 
punishment be neither within his province nor his power. 
But nowhere is public opinion more influential than in a 
school; and if boys would only join in the condemnation and 
reprobation of bullying, it would soon be put down. A bully 
may afford to ignore the misery of his victim, but he 
cannot afford to despise the goodwill of all his comrades. 
Let it be thoroughly well understood that bullies will be " sent 
to Coventry," or that their misconduct will be summarily and 
righteously chastised, and it is certain that they will rapidly 
disappear. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE BOY IS THE PLAYGROUND. 

" Lessons are over, work is done ; 
Out, out, my boys, and we'll have some fun ; — 
Cricket, or rounders, or prisoner's base, 
' English and Freccli,' or a ' liare-uid-hound ' race I ; 
Only remember our fun must t>e 
Tempered by gentle courtesy ! " 

— POETA Ignotus. 

Boys in the pla^ronnd — TTieir true character shows itself quickly — Friend- 
ships are there formed — Something said about prudence in the choice 
of a friend — The benefit, moral and intellectual, of a happy friendship 
— Heniy Martjn — About recreation — A fallacy exploded — Boys who 
"play" well often "work" well— A protest against the abuse of 
gymnastics — In praise of cricket — Its moral excellences — Cricket- 
matches — The famous match between the R. Cricket Club and the 
men of B.—Foolball— Football at Rugby in the days of Tom Brown, 

DTCQHEK the boy first goes to school, he necessarily feels 
nnNN ^" ^^ discomfort and isolation of a stranger who 
Ifljfcfl has penetrated into a new country, of whose habits 
and customs he is ignorant He looks around 
him, and every face on whicli his glance tests seems to 
wear a forbidding frown. He fears to aslc a question, lest 
he should receive an unpleasant reply; and the questions 
put to himself he answers with hesitation, for he does not 
know that some chance word may not give bitter offence. 
He feels that he is undei^oing a severe if not a hostile 
scrutiny, and he is unable to guess its probable result. So he 
keeps as silent as may be, and thus assumes an attitude of 
reserve, which, in its turn, baffles and discourages his new 
companions, As soon, however, as he gets out into the pla7- 
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ground, he and they begin to know each other, and it is his 
own fault if, in ten or fifteen minutes, he has not made almost 
as many acquaintances. But, as a veracious authority says : — 
" A great deal depends on how a fellow cuts up at first. If he's 
got nothing odd about him, and answers straightforward and 
holds his head up, he gets on." Boys are very quizzical and 
censorious, but they are also very sociable; and the "new 
fellow," if he be of the right sort, is at once admitted into the 
sacred circle of school traditions and customs, and before the 
day is over he feels as if he had known the place and its 
people all his life. In a week his shyness and timidity have 
worn off; in a month, he is as great a stickler for the "old 
ways" as the most conservative of the school's patriarchs. 
And then he finds, sooner or later, that "other half" of him- 
self who becomes his " chum," his confident, his counsellor, his 
friend. There are no friendships so unselfish as school friend- 
ships, and none, I think, more beautiful. They are not based 
upon interest or association, but spring up spontaneously, from 
some instinctive conviction that each partner in the com- 
radeship supplies the other's need. Though hastily made, 
they are seldom lightly broken, and their moral and intellectual 
influence is often profound. How can it be otherwise when 
Damon and Pythias live for each other — share each other's 
joys and sorrows, thoughts and aspirations — seem to have 
no separate or individual existence ? In the world, however 
close and sincere may be Damon's friendship for P)rthias, or 
that of Pythias for Damon, there are duties, responsibilities, 
labours that tend to keep them apart. Or Damon marries, 
or goes abroad, and though the old liking survives, the old 
confidential intercourse necessarily decays. But at school no 
partition wall can come between the two ; they pursue their 
studies together ; together they take their pleasures ; they have 
no hopes or fears in which both do not participate. 

Hence the importance of a little deliberation before a 
boy gives up his heart and mind to his friend's keeping. I 
have said that most school friendships are hastily made, 
but I do not mean to say that this haste is desirable. 
" More haste, less speed," is a maxim generally applicable in 
the concerns of everyday life; and experience has shown that 
it is sometimes true in reference to the alHances and attach- 
ments of schoolboys. On the principle, I suppose, of " like to 
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like," their alliances and attachments generally turn out favour- 
ably 'y but they do not always do so, and very often the good 
ones might have been replaced by something better. The boy is, 
therefore, advised to be sure that his new chum is worthy of his 
friendship ; that he is brave, manly, honest, and truthful, before 
he takes him to his heart of hearts. Let him not be caught by a 
flashy exterior or a gay and fascinating manner. Let him not be 
won by prowess in the cricket-field or skill in the gymnasium. 
Let him be sure that in his faithful Achates he has found one 
who will help him in right doing and right thinking; one 
who never sullies his lips with oaths or unclean words; 
one who is always truthful and honourable; one who is 
distinguished by his true manliness, frank honesty, and moral 
comrage. Strengthened by such a friendship, he will be able 
to assist in keeping up the standard of thought and action 
in his school, in defending and advocating whatsoever is 
true and pure, whatsoever is just and lovely and of good 
report Between him and his friend may subsist that entire 
sympathy, that communion of tastes and feeling, that unfail- 
ing confidence, which illustrated and sanctified the friendship 
of Sir Philip Sidney and Lord Brooke, Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton, Niebuhr and Frederick Perthes, Tennyson 
and Arthur HaUam. 

The good that may spring from the friendship we are 
endeavouring to describe was experienced by Henry Martyn, 
the Indian missionary and linguist. When a boy at Truro 
Grammar-School, he suffered much at the hands of his school- 
fellows, for, being deficient in physical energy and high spirits, 
he shrank from their amusements, and being of an irritable 
temper, he showed an unwise resentment when "chaffed." 
One of the bigger boys, however, recognising the good in his 
character, conceived a strong liking for him, assumed the 
office of his protector, interposed to save him from persecution, 
and helped him in his lessons. At the age of seventeen, 
Martyn was entered at St. John's College, Cambridge, where, 
to his surprise and delight, he again met with his old Truro 
champion. Their fiiendship was renewed, and the elder 
student thenceforth acted as Martyn's guide, philosopher, and 
friend, directing him in his studies, keeping him up to his 
work, shaping his character, and bringing him under rehgious 
influences. But for this wise and devoted guardianship, Martyn 
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would never have been fitted for his duties as an Indian 
missionary. Who, then, can estimate the value of a true and 
faithful friend, a friend who will lead us in the paths of peace 
and pleasantness, and kindle our hearts with a live coal from 
the altar of Christian love ? 

** And there are souls that seem to dwell 
Above this earth — so rich a spell 
Floats round their steps where'er they move, 
Of hopes fulfilled and mutual love. 
Such, if on high their hopes are set, 
" , ' • Nor in the stream the source forget ; 

If, prompt to quit the bliss they know, 

Following the Lamb where'er He go, 

By purest pleasures unbeguiled 

To idolise a wife or child, 

Such wedded souls our God shall own 

For faultless virgin round His throne." 

But this is a subject on which I must speak more fully, and 
therefore I shall devote a chapter to boys and their friends. 

In considering the boy in the playground, we are naturally 
led to discuss the subject of recreation. We have already 
indicated our opinion that play is as needful to the mental 
and bodily health as work ; only it should, of course, be play 
in moderation. With many boys, amusement occupies the 
first place and study the second ; which might be a reason- 
able arrangement if it could be extended into our later lives. 
One of the superstitions connected with this topic is that a 
good cricketer cannot be a good scholar ; that if you can con- 
strue " The Frogs " you can't play a good game at football. 
This is just the kind of fallacy that people repeat, one after 
another, for want of a little examination. The truth is, that 
many of the qualities essential to success in the cricket-field 
are the very qualities without which nothing can be achieved 
in the classroom — perseverance, steadiness, clearness of judg- 
ment, quick apprehension of diflficulties. I have known some 
eminent scholars who have won high distinction as captains 
of the first eleven and as stroke-oars in the winning boat. 
The present Bishop of St. Andrews, for instance, a man of 
high repute for elegant and accurate scholarship, was one of 
the best oars of his day at Oxford. A very successful gentle- 
man-cricketer, not much inferior to W. G. Grace himself, is 
classical master in a large public school, But tjien these w?re 
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men who did one thing at a time, and did it well ; who in the 
classroom threw all their soul into the mastery of the per- 
plexing algebraic problem or the difficult passage in -^chylus, 
and in the playground devoted all their energies to bowling 
or stumping out the opposite eleven. The kind of thing that 
succeeds neither in the world nor at school is the "play" that 
is taken up like " work," and the " work " that is performed 
as if it were " play." 

Unquestionably some boys have a greater aptitude than 
others for athletic sports and out-of-door games, and more 
easily attain a supreme degree of excellence in them. And if 
a boy plays cricket, I like him to play it well But if it come 
to a choice between capital cricketing and capital construing, 
by all means let the former go to the wall Remember that 
it can never be more than a pastime, and that if it aid you in 
acquiring strength of muscle and soundness of limb, it serves 
its only purpose. Play as well as you can ; but don't make 
an object of it; don't let it encroach, even for five minutes, 
on your hours of work. It is well to remember that if mode- 
rate recreation be a gain to body and mind, an excess of 
recreation is a serious evil. It exhausts our reserve fund of 
energy and vigour ; so that if we are suddenly called upon for 
a great effort, we find ourselves incapable of it Moreover, 
when weary with the play which we have imprudently con- 
verted into hard work, we are unable to resume our studies 
with fresh interest and renewed vivacity. The mind is so 
intimately connected with the body through the agency of the 
nervous system, that aching limbs are generally accompanied 
by a weary brain. Exhausted nature avenges itself, and the 
would-be student nods over his books. Caution is specially 
needed in the resort to gymnastic exercises as a means of 
recreation. Most of these entail a violence of effort and a 
prolonged exertion which I cannot but regard as injurious to 
"growing boys." I am old-fashioned enough to prefer, as 
safer, healthier, and infinitely richer in hearty enjoyment, the 
old-fashioned amusements. I have observed, too, that "gym- 
nastics " lead, by some indirect process, to " betting," and that 
they stimulate a spirit of selfish emulation. What seems to 
me peculiarly objectionable is the public display known as 
" athletic games," in which some of our large schools now 
indulge. I cannot regard it as prudent to collect hundreds of 
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idle spectators and oflfer numerous prizes as an encourage- 
ment to boys — whose energies might be more profitably- 
employed — in running, dressed, or undressed, like professional 
"athletes," a "hundred yards' race," or in "jumping over 
hurdles," or in " flinging the hammer." And I think it will be 
found that in schools where these demoralising exhibitions 
obtain, the average standard of scholarship is low, though they 
may get up or maintain a reputation by forcing a few clever 
boys through the competitive examinations instituted by the 
Government or the Universities. 

Cricket seems to me the English schoolboy's game par 
excellence. It so far depends upon " science " as to necessitate 
regular practice on the part of its patrons, yet there is enough 
of " chance " in it to keep up a healthy degree of excitement. 
It is a levelling game : in the cricket-field you stand upon your 
skill and prowess, and your social position will not secure 
you a single suffrage. It is an essentially fair game, for pro- 
ficiency in it is not a question of thews and muscles, and every 
player is judged by his own individual merits. As the author 
of "Tom Brown's School- Days" says: — "It's more than a 
game; it's an institution — the birthright of British boys, old 
and young, as habeas corpus and trial by jury are of British 
men." He remarks on the value of the discipline and self- 
reliance which it teaches; for in playing cricket the eleven 
must obey their captain implicitly, while each boy at the 
wicket or at his post in the field must trust to his own keen- 
ness of eye, coolness of nerve, and readiness of hand. Then 
it is an unselfish game. " It merges the individual in the 
eleven : he doesn't play that he may win, but that his side may. 
And for this reason both cricket and football are much better 
games than fives, or hare-and-hounds, or any other where the 
object is to come in first or to win for oneself, and not that 
one's side may win." It is a generous game \ for the winners 
do not refuse their meed of praise to the losers if they have 
played a plucky innings, and the losers are seldom chary of 
their applause to the winners. Every good "hit" elicits a 
cheer, and both sides break out into congratulations at a 
skilful " catch." It is an intellectual game ; for the victory is 
not to the strong, but to the cool, the wary, and the self-pos- 
sessed. On the part of the captain it demands much dis- 
crimination of character, promptitude of decision, and readi- 
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ness of resource. The wicket-keeper's post, as everybody 
knows, is one of no little difficulty, and he who fills it must 
have a quick eye and a cunning hand. Then what high quali- 
ties are necessary to the successful bowler or batsman ! What 
firmness of will, what calmness of mind, what moral courage I 
I think I have said enough to show that cricket is the game of 
games, and, morally, intellectually, and physically, superior to 
all kinds of gymnastics. It is cricket that has made English- 
men what they are, that has fitted and trained them for the 
acquisition and the administration of the vast empire over 
which waves the old historic banner of the Red Cross. 

Any unprejudiced mind who has watched a cricket-match, 
whether in the school playground or on the village-green, will 
admit the truth of the preceding remarks. But we shall clinch 
our argument by quoting Miss Mitford's animated description 
of a grand trial of skill between two rival cricket-clubs, in 
which, it will be seen, were displayed all the extraordinary 
merits we have claimed as peculiar to cricket. After carefully 
perusing it, the most languid and lukewarm reader will kindle 
up into a right spirit of appreciation. 

The men of B. had challenged the R. Cricket-Club, a recent 
institution, and its captain, William Grey, took up the glove in 
a style of manly courtesy that would have done honour to a 
knight in the days of chivalry. " We are not professed players," 
he said, "being little better than schoolboys, and scarcely older; 
but since they have done us the honour to challenge us, we will 
try our strength. It would be no discredit to be beaten by such a 
field." Having accepted the wager of battle, he began forthwith 
to collect his forces. He himself was one of the finest youths 
that one could see — tall, active, slender, and yet strong, with a 
piercing eye full of sagacity, and a smile fiill of good humour. 
He remembered that Samuel Long, a bowler comme ily en a 
peuy the very man who had knocked down nine wickets, had 
beaten and bowled out the men of R. at a fatal return match 
some years before at S., had luckily, in a remove of a quarter 
of a mile last Lady-Day, passed the boundaries of his old 
parish, and actually belonged to us. Here was a stroke of 
good fortune ! Our captain applied to him immediately, and 
he agreed at a word. Samuel Long was a middle-aged man, 
looking rather old amongst the young lads, and whose thick- 
ness and breadth gave no token of remarkable ^.cXm\?j\\s^ 
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he was very active, and so steady a player — so safe I The 
match was half gained when he was secured. He was a man 
of substance, too, in every way — owned one cow, two donkeys, 
six pigs, and geese and ducks beyond count — dressed like a 
farmer, and owed no man a shilling, and all this from pure 
industry, sheer day-labour. " Note," says Miss Mitford, " that 
your good cricketer is commonly the most industrious man 
in the parish; the habits that make him such are precisely 
those which make a good workman — steadiness, sobriety, and 
activity." And so it will often be found in a school that the best 
cricketers are the quietest, best-behaved, and most energetic 
scholars. The youths of R. had another piece of good luck. 
" James Brown, a journeyman blacksmith, and a native who, 
being of a rambUng disposition, had roamed from place to 
place for half-a-dozen years, had just returned to settle with 
his brother at another comer of our village, bringing with him 
a prodigious reputation in cricket and in gallantry. To him 
also went the indefatigable William Grey, and he also con- 
sented to play.*' 

Having thus secured two powerful auxiliaries, the captain 
began to reckon and select the regular native forces. Thus 
ran his list : — 

William Grey, i. 

Samuel Long, 2. 

James Brown, 3. 

George and John Simmons, one capital, the other so-so— 
an uncertain hitter but a good fieldsman, 4, 5. 

Joel Brent, excellent, 6. 

Ben Appleton — here was a little pause. Ben's abilities at 
cricket were not completely ascertained ; but there he was, so 
good a fellow, so full of fun and waggery — no doing without 
Ben. So he figured in the list, 7. 

George Harris — a short halt here too. Slowish — slow but 
sure. I think the proverb brought him in, 8. 

Tom Coper — oh ! beyond the world, Tom Coper ! — the red 
headed gardening lad, whose left-handed strokes send her — (a 
cricket-ball, like that other moving thing, a ship, is always of 
the feminine gender) — send her spinning a mile, 9. 

Harry Willis, another blacksmidi, 10. 

Thus, with infinite care and caution, William Grey had made 
up ten of his eleven. Said we not rightly that a captain needed 
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much discrimination of character? The choice of the eleventh 
was not easily settled, and, in fact, the post remained vacant 
until the eve of the match, when a little boy of fifteen, David 
Willis, brother to the aforesaid Harry, admitted by accident 
to the last practice, saw eight of the players out, and was voted 
in by acclamation. 

At length the eventful day arrived, and with it, unfor- 
tunately, a series of deluging showers. On counting his 
forces, the captain found that James Brown was absent, and it 
became necessary to select a substitute. A certain tall fellow, 
John Strong, a thread paper, six feet high, was chosen ; and 
then the little army, attended by an admiring crowd, repaired 
to R. common, the appointed battlefield. There the enemy 
were assembled ; and as soon as the usual preliminaries had 
been settled, the match began. 

" They began the warfare — those boastful men of B. And 
what think you, gentle reader, was the amount of their innings ? 
These challengers — the famous eleven — how many did they 
get ? Think ! imagine ! guess ? You cannot ? Well, they 
got twenty-two, or rather they got twenty ; for two of theirs 
were short catches, and would never have been allowed, only 
that, seeing what they were made of, we and our umpires were 
not particular. They should have had twenty more if they 
had chosen to claim them. Oh, how well we fielded, and 
how well we bowled ! Our good play had quite as much to do 
with their miserable failure as their bad. Samuel Long is a 
slow bowler, George Simmons a fast one, and the change from 
Long's bobbing to Simmons' fast balls posed them completely. 
Poor simpletons ! they were always wrong, expecting the slow 
for the quick, and the quick for the slow. Well, we went in. 
And what were our innings ? Guess again ! — guess. A hundred 
and sixty-nine ! In spite of soaking showers and wretched 
ground, where the ball would not run a yard, we headed them 
by a hundred and forty-seven ; and then they gave in, as well 
they might. William Grey pressed them much to try another 
innings. * There was so much chance,' as he courteously 
observed, *in cricket, that, advantageous as our position 
seemed, we might very possibly be overtaken. The B. men 
had better try.' But they were beaten sulky, and would not 
move — to my great disappointment (says Miss Mitford) ; I 
wanted to prolong the pleasure of success. What a glorious 
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sensation it is to be for five hours together winning — winning, 
winning ! — always feeling what a whist-player feels when he 
takes up four honours, seven trumps ! Who would think that 
a little piece of leather and two pieces of wood had such a 
delightful and delighting power ? 

" The only drawback on my enjojonent was the failure of 
the pretty boy, David Willis, who, injudiciously put in first, 
and playing for the first time in a match amongst men and 
strangers, who talked to him and stared at him, was seized 
with such a fit of shamefaced shyness, that he could scarcely 
hold his bat, and was bowled out without a stroke, from actual 
nervousness. ' He will come off that,' Tom Coper says. I am 
afraid he will. I wonder whether Tom had ever any modesty 
to lose. Our other modest lad, John Strong, did very well ; 
his length told in fielding, and he got good fame. Joel Brent 
got into a scrape and out of it again. He ran out his mate, 
Samuel Long, who, I do believe, but for the excess of Joel's 
eagerness, would have staid in till this time, by which exploit 
he got into sad disgrace ; and then he himself got thirty-seven 
runs, which redeemed his reputation. William Grey made a 
hit which actually lost the cricket-ball. We think she lodged 
in a hedge about a quarter of a mile off, but nobody could 
find her. And George Simmons had nearly lost his shoe, 
which he tossed away in a passion for having been caught 
out owing to the ball glancing against it. These, together 
with a very complete somerset of Ben Appleton, our long- 
stop, who floundered about in the mud, making faces and 
attitudes as laughable as Grimaldi, none could tell whether by 
accident or design, were the chief incidents of the scene of 
action. Amongst the spectators nothing remarkable occurred 
beyond the general calamity of two or three drenchings, except 
that a form, placed by the side of a hedge, under a very in- 
sufficient shelter, was knocked into the ditch in a sudden rush 
of the cricketers to escape a pelting shower, by which means 
all parties shared the fate of Ben Appleton, some on land and 
some by water j and that, amidst the scramble, a saucy gipsy 
of a girl contrived to steal from the knee of the demure and 
well-apparelled Samuel Long a smart handkerchief, which his 
careful dame had tied around it to preserve his new (what 
is the mincing feminine word ?) — his new inexpressibles ; 
thus reversing the story of Desdemona, and causing the new 
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Othello to call aloud for his handkerchief, to the great diver- 
sion of the company. And so we parted ; the players retired 
to their supper, and we to our homes ; all wet through, all 
good-humoured, and all happy — except the losers. 

" To-day we are happy too. Hats, with ribands in them, 
go glancing up and down, and William Grey says, with a proud 
humility, * We do not challenge any parish, but if we be chal- 
lenged we are ready.' " 

No doubt the reader belongs to a club, an eleven, victorious 
and invincible, whose captain is prepared to say as much. 

Football does not 'seem to us so enjoyable a game as 
cricket, nor is it so fair and generous, but perhaps it is more 
exciting. In truth, the passions of the players are sometimes 
influenced to excess by the strain and stress of " rush " and 
" scrimmage," and therefore it is a game in which none should 
join who do not possess a considerable command over their 
temper. And I, for one, am altogether opposed to the shin- 
kicking and outrageous physical violence which it occasionally 
involves. I regard them as by no means necessary and as far 
from funny. A game in which the weaker goes to the wall, it is 
altogether unsuitable for delicate boys, who may suffer seri- 
ously by engaging in it ; but for the strong and bold and 
ready it is a capital pastime, testing their nerves and proving 
their muscles. Such boys may be trusted to play it fairly and 
good-humouredly, and not to import into it the savage vehe- 
mence of a Malay or a Red Indian. A first-rate description of 
a football match occurs in " Tom Brown's School-Days," with 
which most of my readers will be familiar. For the benefit 
of those, however, who have never pored in delight over the 
Homeric narrative, I quote a passage or two : — 

" Look, there is a slight move forward of the Schoolhouse 
wings; a shout of 'Are you ready?' and loud affirmative 
reply. Old Brooke takes half-a-dozen quick steps, and away 
goes the ball spinning towards the School goal, seventy yards 
before it touches ground, and at no point above twelve or 
fifteen feet high — a model kick-off — and the Schoolhouse cheer 
and rush on ; the ball is returned, and they meet it and drive 
it back amongst the masses of the School, already in motion. 
Then the two sides close, and you can see nothing for minutes 
but a swaying crowd of boys, at one point violently agitated. 
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That is where the ball is, and there are the keen players to be 
met, and the glory and the hard knocks to be got You hear 
the dull thud-thud of the ball, and the shouts of * OflF your 
side ! ' * Down with him ! ' * Put him over ! ' * Bravo 1 ' This 
is what we call a scrummage, gentlemen. • . . 

" But see ! it has broken ; the ball is driven out on the 
Schoolhouse side, and a rush of the School carries it past the 
Schoolhouse players-up. * Look out in quarters 1 ' Brooke's 
and twenty other voices ring out. No need to call, though ; 
the Schoolhouse captain of quarters has caught it on the 
bound, dodges the foremost School boys, who are heading the 
rush, and sends it back with a good drop-kick well into the 
enemy's country; and then follows rush upon rush, and 
scrummage upon scrummage, the ball now driven through into 
the Schoolhouse quarters and now into the School goal, for 
the Schoolhouse have not lost the advantage which the kick- 
off and a slight wind gave them at the outset, and are slightly 
* penning ' their adversaries. You say you don't see much in 
it all ; nothing but a struggling mass of boys, and a leather 
ball which seems to excite them all to great fury, as a red rag 
does a bull. My dear sir, a battle would look much the same 
to you, except that the boys would be men and the balls iron ; 
but a battle would be worth your looking at for all that, and 
so is a football match. You can't be expected to appreciate 
the delicate strokes of play, the turns by which a game is lost 
and won — it takes an old player to do that ; but the broad 
philosophy of football you can understand if you will. Come 
along with me a little nearer, and let us consider it together. 

"The ball has just fallen again where the two sides are 
thickest, and they close rapidly around it in a scrummage ; it 
must be driven through now by force or skill till it flies out on 
one side or the other. Look how differently the boys face it ! 
Here come two of the bulldogs bursting through the out- 
siders ; in they go, straight to the heart of the scrummage, 
bent on driving that ball out on the opposite side. That 
is what they mean to do. My sons, my sons ! you are too 
hot ; you have gone past the ball, and must struggle now right 
through the scrummage and get round and back again to your 
own side before you can be of any further use. Here comes 
young Brooke ; he goes in as straight as you, but keeps his 
head, and backs and bends, holding himself still behind the 
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ball, and driving it furiously when he gets the chance. Take 
a leaf out of his book, you young chargers. Here come 
Speedicut and Flashman, the Schoolhouse bully, with shouts 
and great action. Won't you two come up to young Brooke, 
after locking-up, by the Schoolhouse fire, with 'Old fellow, 
wasn't that just a splendid scrummage by the three trees ! ' 
But he knows you, and so do we. You don't really want to 
drive that ball through that scrummage, chancing all hurt 
for the glory of the Schoolhouse, but to make us think that's 
what you want — a vastly different thing ; and fellows of your 
kidney will never go through more than the skirts of a scrum- 
mage, where it's all push and no kicking. We respect boys 
who keep out of it, and don't sham going in, but you — we had 
rather not say what we think of you. 

" Then the boys who are bending and watching on the out- 
side, mark them ; they are most useful players, the dodgers ; 
who seize on the ball the moment it rolls out from amongst the 
chargers, and away with it across to the opposite goal ; they 
seldom go into the scrummage, but must have more coolness 
than the chargers. As endless as are boys' characters, so are 
their ways of facing or not facing a scrummage at football." 

Among minor games which meet with favour in the play- 
ground are prisoners' base, " rounders " or " feeder," racket, 
leapfrog, and the like, while beyond bounds capital sport is 
provided by a paper-chase or '* hare and hounds." Into any 
or all of these games, as into cricket and football, " character " 
enters ; and they bring out, in the most striking manner pos- 
sible, the mental and moral idiosyncrasies of the players. 
They show the plucky boy, who fears nothing, and is always 
foremost where danger or difficulty may be expected; the 
bragging boy, who blows his own trumpet with a loud shrill 
peal, as a cover for his craven cowardliness ; the timid boy, 
who has been deprived of the true boyish dash and daring by 
unwise training, and shrinks from everything novel or un- 
familiar with a painful shyness ; the happy-go-lucky boy, who 
follows wherever any gallant spirit will lead, and plunges 
through brake and briar, like Shakespeare's Puck, with admirable 
unconcern. It is in the playground, I repeat, that the boy shows 
himself what he really is ; there it is that you discover whether 
his good temper is genuine or a sham, what amount of control 
he can exercise over his passions, and whether his courage is 
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mere physical insensibility to pain or that high-minded con- 
sciousness which is based on a sense of duty. There it is that 
a boy, if he has any genuine stuflF in him, reveals it ; and there 
it is that keen eyes detect it or the want of it. For boys are 
the shrewdest and most unsparing of critics, with an utter 
contempt for pretence and affectation, and a quick and 
generous recognition of all that is true and honest. They 
soon take the measure of their companions ; soon learn to 
appraise them at theu: exact value ; and it is specially in the 
playground that this critical faculty bears fruit. Take a new 
boy, and set him down in the playground, the centre of a circle 
of cool and impartial observers ; in ten minutes they will read 
you his character with all the exactness of the physiologist. 
Whether he be " muff," or " sneak," or " bully," or " cheat," 
or a " right good fellow," our young Lavaters will find him out, 
and thenceforth their intercourse with him will be regulated by 
that knowledge. 

I have commented on the fallacy that boys with a partiality 
for athletic exercises will not distinguish themselves by their 
scholarship, though the elder Disraeli represents a disinclina- 
tion for such amusements to be one of the signs and characters 
of a youthful genius. And he quotes Milton, who says — 

** When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing.** 

On the other hand, Byron was always foremost at Harrow 
in all out-of-door sports, and everybody knows what a fine 
swimmer he was. Goethe, the great German, handled the 
foils splendidly and danced gracefully. Thomas Carlyle, the * 
**sage of Chelsea," was an adept in the vigorous Scottish 
games. Cowper, the poet of **The Task," was a capital 
cricketer and pre-eminent at football. Alfieri, the Italian 
poet, was a great rider ; and Tasso, like Goethe, was a skilful 
dancer and swordsman. It remains true^ nevertheless, that 
boys who become absorbed in and devoted to gymnastics and 
athletics make but a poor figure when they come to grapple 
with the intricacies of Greek syntax. The illustrious men 
whom we have named gave only a portion of their Insure to 
their physical education ; they threw their real strength into 
briber culture. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE BOY IN HIS LEISURE HOUKS, 

" All common things — each day's events, 
That with the hour begin to end, 
Our pleasures and our discDntents, 

Are rounds by which ^Ye may ascend." 

— Longfellow. 

In praise of leisure — Some rhymes about it — The right employment of 
leisure strongly advocated — As in the study of nature — Everj* season 
brings fresh objects of interest — What we may see in a green lane — A 
song for a summer morning — Lessons for our leisure lie close at hand 
— ^What nature teaches to him who carefully studies its aspects — The 
study of botany — Anecdote of Dr. Darwin — ^\Vonderful structure of 
the flowers — ^I'he ranunculus — Pleasures of geology — Of chemistry — Of 
music — Musical instruments and the boys who play them — ^A box of 
tools and its virtues — Pets — Take care of your leisure. 

[HETHER at school or at home, the boy will daily 
enjoy a certain amount of time on which there is no 
special calls. He cannot always be engaged upon 
his lessons or immersed in play; like his elders, 
he will have his " leisure." It is by no means an unimportant 
question, therefore, What will he do with it ? Those hours or 
half-hours which are not occupied in the schoolroom or the 
playground, what use will he make of them ? We have already 
protested against the enervating habit of "mooning" — />., 
of loitering about, assiduously engaged in doing nothing ; and 
we venture to hint that neither boys nor men can afford to 
waste their " leisure," any more than they can afford to waste 
the time definitely set aside for work. It is quite true that 
the most eager spirits weary at time of their lessons, and the 
greatest enthusiasts cannot always take delight in cricket or 
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in football ; and so, at the first glance, it seems difficult to 
say how they can turn their leisure to advantage. The diffi- 
culty is only apparent. There is much to be done for which 
"leisure" is the proper name. There are many pleasant 
ways of making pleasant hours, which will furnish some of the 
brightest and most agreeable memories in after years. Oh, 
happy Leisure ! boon companion of the schoolboy ! benefi- 
cent friend of the student ! What should we do without thee ? 
Where would be our blackberrying and nesting expeditions 
but for thee? Where our quiet saunter by the well-known 
stream, rod in hand, and^the joyous capture of the finny prey ? 
Where our long rambles into far-off valleys, or our exploration 
of the old castle's ivy-shrouded ruins, or our summer after- 
noon voyages on the lake of the waterlilies ? Leisure, blessed 
Leisure ! How thou dost refresh the weary mind, and bring 
balm and bliss to the careworn heart ! How often, when 
my corrugated brows have ached over the abstruse problems 
devised by Euclid for the torture of boykind, or when I have 
bent exhausted over the Hamiltonian mysteries of metaphysics, 
have I sighed, sweet maid, for the sunshine of thy presence I 

Philosophy, O nymph austere ! 
Logic, thou beldame, grim and drear I 
Ye Muses Nine, who twist and strain 
Each votary's perplexed brain — 
Away ! No joy ye bring to me ; 
No smile upon your lips I see, — 

Away ! 

Scolastica ! I've wooed thee till 

My nerves with o'erwrought tension thrill ! 

Like Paris, never — as I live — 

Would I the prize to Pallas give. 

Away ! no joy thou bring'st to me, 

No smile upon thy lips I see, — 

Away ! 

But come, sweet Leisure ! gentle maid I 

And woo me to the leafy shade. 

Or lead me where the leaping stream 

Fills all the pauses of my dream, — 

O come ! sweet joys thou bring'st to me, 

A snjile upon thy lips I see, — 

Oh, come ! 
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Of all the nymphs of Arcadie, 

Sweet Leisure, none can rival thee ; 

Of such a charm art thou pdssest 

To lull the weary brain to rest ! 

Then come ; sweet joys thou bring'st to me, 

A smile upon thy lips I see, — 

Oh, come ! 

Many boys occupy their leisure in foolish pastimes, in smok- 
ing and card-playing, and other pursuits which are good neither 
for the body nor the soul. Our wiser readers will eschew these 
follies, and devote themselves to occupations which are in- 
structive as well as agreeable. For instance, what can be more 
refreshing, more invigorating, more entertaining, than the study 
of nature ? It is in our leisure hours that we may hope, by 
close and careful observation, to attain to a knowledge of its 
beauties ; to understand and appreciate all that lies embodied 
in the everlasting hills, the venerable woods, the ripple of the 
stream,' the sweet breath of the flower. It is in our leisure 
hours that we may penetrate the mystery of the woodlands, 
and catch the organ harmonies of ocean as it rolls its waters on 
the rocky shore. It is in our leisure hours that we may survey 
the wonderful glory of the heavens, with their changing aspects 
of cloud and sunshine, or their deep silence of night, with its 
wealth of stars and broad tracts of sapphire-shining profundity. 
The study of nature will provide us with abundant recreation 
for our leisure. At one time we may find our way into some 
forest dell, where the ferny hollows are brimful of wild flowers, 
and all around wave the mossy branches of ancient oaks, and 
the song of birds animates the breezy air. At another we may 
revel in the thousand and one delights of spring, when the 
lark sings high at heaven's gate, and the melody of the thrush 
and the blackbird breaks through the green young leaves; 
when the gorse lifts its golden spikes all along the hedgesides, 
and in every dingle and on every bank sparkle the starry 
primroses. "The wood anemones are in thousands. The 
turf here and there is actually sown with violets. Cowslips 
are putting up their heads all over the meadows, and the 
oxlip — half primrose, half cowslip — is also in bloom. On the 
purple stems of the woodspurge hang its pale green flowers, 
and in old orchards the ground is actually bestrewed with 
white violets. The laugh-like cry of the woodpecker and the 
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harsh note of the jay awaken the forest, and the dusky wings 
of rooks glance in tiie sun as they are driven from the new- 
sown fields by the clapper of the bird-boy." 

At another time we may wander forth among the cornfields, 
which shine like burnished gold in the beams of the harvest 
sun, and rejoice in the glories of the autumn. How clearly, 
brightly blue the sky, its intensity of colour being relieved by 
soft flakes and patdies of silvery cloud ! How full and rich 
the foliage ; for the trees seem to have budded afresh, and the 
oak and the elm are dotted with new shoots of a lighter tint. 
"The hedges put on the same vernal-looking hue, and the 
heather on the moors, and scabiouses, blue chicory, and large 
white convolvulus, hawkweeds, honeysuckles, and the small 
blue campanula make the fields ' gay. The nuts, still green, 
hang in prodigal clusters on the tall old hedges of woodland 
lanes." 

Yet again we may make an excursion among the lonely 
hills, and climb to their green tops, which overlook so wide 
and rich a prospect : — 

** Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver mist. 
And cattle grazing in the watered vales, 
And cottage chimneys smoking from the woods, 
And cottage gardens smelling everywhere." 

The fresh pure air comes upon us with an invigorating influ- 
ence like that of a strain of noble poetry, and sweet odours 
rise from beneath our feet as we tread down the thymy sward 
with its crop of golden crowfoot and star-eyed daisies. How 
the shadows swiftly chase each other across the green decli- 
vities, as flakes of cloud are wind-driven over the face of the 
blue heavens! And what a glory rests upon the bosom of 
the sea, which from our high watch-tower seems waveless 
and windless, a vast sheet of immovable glowing silver, 
though we know that if we stood by its surfy margin we 
should see its wild waves champing and careering like war- 
horses in the press of the fight ! 

Now let us pass, while we have the leisure, into yonder 
green and leafy lane, so narrow that the hay-laden waggon 
can scarcely creep along it, and deposits on each hedge a 
store of sweet-smelling fodder, which the cattle in the 
meadows on either side scent from their place of rest, and 
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Straightway hasten to enjoy. Honeysuckle and wild roses 
intertwine among the hawthorn, which is still covered with 
its fragrant red or pure white blossom, and the grassy banks are 
bright with all the darlings of the summer, with ragged robin, 
and St John's wort, and the cranesbill, and the scarlet pim- 
pernel As we advance, we plunge into an ever-deepening 
shade, for the trees stand closer together, and tall ashes droop 
their boughs towards us, and oak and elm stretch towards 
each other their intermingling branches, while here and there 
the chestnut rears its pyramid of foliage, and the broad-leaved 
plane resounds with the hum of insects. How thickly the 
grasses crowd each little ditch and hollow! — some of them 
bearing feathery spikes that would make graceful plumes for 
Oberon's helmet or Titania's diadem; others shooting up 
in tall arrowy blades, that one can fancy to be used as 
spears and swords by fairy knights. And now, in a woody 
angle, we coipae to a brimming pool, fringed with flags and 
sedges, whither the water-wagtail comes to preen his wings 
and the dragonfly in search of food. Yonder shines in the 
dusky hedgerows the bright petals of the rose-red campion, a 
close relation of our old friend " ragged robin ; " and here, 
where the wayside rill runs from the pool already spoken of, 
the water speedwell greets us with its blue-coloured flowers. 
Abundant everywhere we find the more familiar germander 
speedwell, the " bird*s eye " of country children, though few 
of its bright blue flowers have lingered on into June : it is 
one of the gifts of spring. An anecdote of poor Jacques 
Rousseau is told in connection with this plant. In his earlier, 
happier days, he visited, accompanied by a friend, the neigh- 
bourhood of Geneva, and coming upon a plot sown with the 
speedwell, was deeply struck by its simple beauty. Many years 
after he again visited the same locality. In the interval he 
had attained a world-wide fame, but lost his tranquillity of 
mind and freshness of heart. He stood gazing on the fair 
scene before him, with his memory actively recalling the many 
changes of the past. Suddenly his eye fell on the clusters of 
the bright blue flower which had so pleased him in his early 
and innocent manhood, and such a crowd of recollections 
rushed upon him that he lost his self-control, and burst 
into tears. 

Oh, the green lanes of merry England ! How ca.x^. ^-t^a 
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better employ his leisure than by following them into all theif 
pleasant recesses, and wandering through cornfield and pas- 
ture, up hill and down dale, past snug farm and rose-embow- 
ered cottage, the old village church and the moated grange ! 
What a delightful shelter they afford, with their natural bowers 
and arcades, to the traveller weary with the heat of a summer 
noon ! And how they fill the heart with happy emotions when 
their hedges glisten with the diamond drops of the morning 
dew, and from their ever-arching boughs drop the sweet 
melody of a hundred birds as they warble in sweetest concert 
their morning hymn ! It was in a green lane, and in the first 
hours of a summer day, that the following lines were written : — 

Far spreads the light o'er lawn and lea, 

Far spreads the light o'er holt and hill, 
And in the sunshine laughing free 

Swift shoots each silver-crisped rill : 
The flowers lift up their heads, refresht, 

To greet once more the day's new birth. 
And the grey earth's capacious breast :;; 

Thrills with a sense of boundless mirth. 

[Fling out your banners green, O trees, 

And wave them broadly to the sun ; 
Ring out your blithest strain, O breeze, 

The shadow's past, the night is done ! 
See, see ! once more the morn appear 

With eye of hope and brow of calm ; 
While Nature's voices^far and near 

Swell in a jocund matin-psalm. 

The hawthorn whitens in the hedge, 

And half conceals the wren-bird's nest ; 
The iris-flag o'ertops the sedge 

Where sleelcs the swan her curvM breast. 
High 'mid the blue the lark's wings poise. 

From bough to bough the chaffinch quiver. 
While air is merry with the noise 

Of yonder swift abounding river ! 

The kine o'er all the pasture stray, 

Fresh from the farmyard's littered stall, 
Or loiter where from leafy spray 

And blossomed bough the shadows fall ; 
The mower plies his scythe amain. 

Rejoicing in the fragrant spoil ; 
For day revisits earth again, 

And man resumes his fruitful tolL 
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Above me shines the cloudless blue 
Filled with the splendour of the light ; 

Around me broadens far the view, 
In early summer radiance bright. 

How fair the scene where'er I gaze I 
How softly speed the happy hours ! 

Then shall I not lift heart of praise 
r To Nature's blest benignant powers ? 

Leisure, then, cannot be more profitably or pleasantly em- 
ployed than in the study of nature — a study, unfortunately, 
so utterly neglected at our schools and colleges, that most 
persons live their lives without even a transient intelligence 
of the greatness of its mysteries. It has always been to me 
a cause for astonishment and regret that our teachers, sacred 
and secular, should so absolutely ignore *'the glorious light 
of all the sky," the manifold beauties of what has been finely 
called "the living visible garment of God." How few, for 
instance, of our divines, since Bishop Jeremy Taylor, have 
thoroughly sympathised with the wondrous works of nature ; 
with the splendour and uniform motion of the heavens, with 
the phenomena of those far-off spheres, which, to the philo- 
sophers of old, seemed to make glorious music as they pre- 
served their unresting, rhythmic march, with the gracious 
fertility of earth, with the variety and profusion of its types 
of animal and vegetable life ! Yet how the prophets of Israel 
felt and understood these things ! With how strong an in- 
spiration glowed the sotil of David as he looked forth upon 
sky, and stars, and sea, and recognising everywhere the evi- 
dence of a love which is inexhaustible and a power which is 
inconceivable, exclaimed, "O Lord, how manifold are Thy 
works ! In wisdom hast Thou made them all ; the earth is full 
of Thy riches 1 " And St. Paul, too, when he proclaimed to 
the men of Athens the one true and only God, it was not within 
the stately walls of the Parthenon or the Erechtheion that he 
took his stand, but on the brow of the loftiest summit in the 
city, whence he and his audience could stretch their gaze 
across the blue -^gean, and let it rest on the dim outlines 
of its distant cloud-like isles ; or, turning inland, could survey 
with pleasure the orchard and the vineyard, the windings of 
the Ilyssus, and the vaporous ridges of Hymettus ; so that 
they could feel in all their force the Apostle's words as he 
discoursed to thqm of " the God that made the wodd -asA -jJ^ 
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therein," the " Lord of heaven and earth," who " dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands." 

What lessons for our leisure lie close to our hand! what 
sweet thoughts and fancies we may gather in our hours of rest 
which will bear blossom and fruit in our hours of work ! The 
silent soUtude of the glen, haunted only by the eery shadows 
of the clouds, and the wild voice of the torrent which sweeps 
headlong from some unknown well-head in the far-oflf hills ; the 
lofty mountain-tops, whither, in the calm of night, comes the 
sweet, serene presence of the stars ; the pine woods, with their 
long dark avenues, solemn and stately, like vast cathedral aisles; 
the sleeping lake, clasped in the embrace of the " everlasting 
hills," which rarely suffer the wind to disturb its deep repose ; 
the wide and open moorland, where the wayfarer treads hghtly 
the elastic turf, while the balmy herbage, crushed beneath the 
passing foot, sends up an odour all about him like the breath 
of sweet music ; the meadow-side brook, sparkling with a thou- 
sand shifting rippling lights; the grey mist of the autumn 
morning, which, as it rolls up the valleys and lifts from above 
the highlands, gradually reveals in all their freshness the vary- 
ing beauties of the landscape ; the golden glory of the noon, 
the glow of the purple sunset, the starry stillness of night, the 
sweetness of summer rain ; the might and majesty of the tem- 
pest, when lurid lightnings fling their shafts of flame athwart 
the darkened heavens, and in the pealing thunder we hear the 
voice of Omnipotence ; and, lastly, the old yet ever-new sea, 
with its burden of memories, its melancholy, its grandeur, its 
beauty, its alternations of gentleness fand power, which speaks 
to every heart a different language, rejoicing with the glad and 
sorrowing with the sorrowful; — these are the sources from 
which, in our happy leisure, we may gather joy and inspiration. 

The author of the Book of Job bids us stand still and con- 
sider the wondrous works of God. And we may well act upon 
his advice, for they present themselves to us under continually 
changing aspects, though all these aspects agree in one main 
design, all lead the thoughts of the observer from earth to 
heaven, from the finite to the infinite, from the transient to the 
everlasting. For whether we consider nature in the wonderful 
amplitude of its beauty, in the richness of its colouring, in the 
variousness of its forms and the modulation of its music ; 
whether we consider it in its profound tranquillity and in that 
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general character of permanency which so vividly contrasts 
with our own brief and uncertain space of existence ; whether 
we regard it in the light of a Comforter and a Consoler, which 
pours balm into the wounded heart and gives fresh strength to 
the enfeebled brain ; whether we are struck by its divine har- 
mony and order, in which we find its separate and appropriate 
place provided for each moss^ each shell, each crawling insect ; 
whether we direct our attention to the austere grandeur of its 
volcanoes, its mountains and ocean cliffs, or to the tender love- 
liness of its groves, gardens, and "bowery hollows;" whether 
we are sensible of the mysterious influence which it exercises, 
subtly and silently, even on the most indifferent, the least sen- 
sitive, while in some quick hearts it awakens a passionate long- 
ing which is not wholly free firom pain ; whether we think of 
the obedience to law which we see everywhere exhibited by it, 
from the courses of the punctual stars to the diurnal ebb and 
flow of the tides j or whether we give ourselves up to a contem- 
plation of its complexity and ingenuity, its exquisite contriv- 
ances, combinations, and adaptations — we must be equally 
impressed by the consciousness that in all things lives and 
works a soul of goodness, and that that soul is God. Happier 
we in reading the great book of nature than the sublimest of 
Pagan poets or the wisest of Pagan philosophers, for we may 
read it in the light of revelation, and see it transfigured in the 
Divine love ; and it is only when we thus see it and read it 
that we can understand all that it means, all that it has to 
tell us. 

One of our most eloquent writers justly declares that in 
everything around us breathes religion ; that a calm and holy 
religion lives in the things of nature, which it would be well 
for us to imitate. He describes it as a meek and blessed in- 
fluence, which steals in unawares upon the heart ; comes firesh 
from the hand of its Author, and glowing from the immediate 
presence of the great Spirit which pervades and quickens it. 
You may see it inscribed upon the arching sky ; it is eloquent 
in every star ; it is told by the sailing cloud and heard in the 
viewless wind j it lives among the hills and valleys of the earth, 
where the keen mountain pinnacle pierces the rare atmosphere 
of eternal winter ; and it prevails in the depths of the mighty 
forest among its waves of dark-green foliage. 

Observation of nature will lead us to the study of b^i^axe^^ 
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and there is none which will furnish a more agreeable occupa- 
tion for leisure hours. Most of us love flowers, or at least we 
are pleased with their bloom or their fragrance; but few 
understand their structure, or can tell a petal from a sepal, a 
calyx from a corolla. Yet that love is only poor and trivial 
which does not spring from knowledge. I am confident that 
boys would prize flowers more dearly if they understood some- 
thing of the mystery of their life, or something of their rela- 
tionship to one another. Dr. Darwin speaks of a friend of 
his, remarkable for the quaint shrewdness of his observations, 
who, one day, when walking in a garden, pulled a flower of 
exquisite loveliness, and after warmly expressing his admiration 
of its various beauties, took up a clod of soil in his other hand, 
and simply but emphatically exclaimed : — " What but Almighty 
Power could extract that from this ? " If there were anything 
ludicrous or eccentric in the manner, there was nothing but 
truth and sublimity in the statement. Everything in the work 
of God calls for loving admiration, but scarcely anything in 
the inanimate world brings together and inculcates so many 
wonders of designing wisdom and benevolence as the structure 
and qualities of a flower ; and assuredly not a little is added 
to the surprise and pious feeling with which this delightful 
production is contemplated when we think of the crude mate- 
rials from which it is elaborated. The beauty of form and 
colour, the sweetness of the fragrance, the delicate and skilful 
nature of the organisation, the careful provision, the fore- 
thought, the contrivance, the suiting of parts as regards the 
propagation of the species, the adaptation to the subsistence 
and enjoyment of the insect tribes, all produced by the inge- 
nious union of a few simple and apparently unfit substances, 
cannot fail to excite in the reflecting mind the most lively sen- 
timents of astonishment, and to force upon it the conviction 
that here without doubt is the finger of God. 

There are three classes of flowers : the two-lobed, the one- 
lobed, the lobeless. These again are divided into sub-classes, 
and these sub-classes into orders and species. A knowledge 
of botany enables us, therefore, to appropriate every flower or 
herb we see to its proper place in the great system of vege- 
table life, and to determine its relationship to other plants. 
Take the sub-class of Thalamic florals, for instance ; in this 
l^l^e various parts of the flower, its calyx, its corolla, its 
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stamens, are fastened on the seed receptacle beneath the 
germen. Such is the case with flowers of the Ranunculus 
order, and they belong, therefore, to the Thalamic florals. 
But what are the flowers included in the Ranunculacae ? You 
will be astonished to hear that among these are to be found 
not only the true Ranunculus family or crowsfoot, which 
cover our English meadows, but the anemones, and the globe- 
flowers, the marsh marigolds, the hellebores, the columbines, 
the aconites, and the larkspurs. A slight acquaintance with 
botany will show you how and why these flowers claim such 
close kinship with one another. This is but one point of 
interest -, had we time or space, we could indicate many more. 
To boys desirous of acting on these remarks I may recom- 
mend as guides Balfour's " Elements of Botany," Miss Phee's 
" Familiar Wildflowers," Mrs. Buckton's " Town and Win- 
dow Gardening," Lindley's " School Botany," Dr. Carpenter's 
" Vegetable Physiology," and Bright's " Year in a Lancashire 
Garden." 

Another pursuit which may be taken up in our leisure is 
that of geology, and boys will find that a knowledge of it adds 
much to the interest of their walks abroad, explaining the 
structure of the hills or the dip of the valley, the character of 
the soil, the formation of the rocks, rendering intelligible what 
was previously obscure, and throwing such a flood of light on 
inanimate nature that they who run may read. And let not 
boys suppose that these sciences, botany and geology, or any 
other science, are not '* to be understanded " by young minds. 
They can learn enough, at all events, to give a new life and 
fresh interest to the scenes around them from such books 
as Jukes's "School Class-Book of Geology" and Geikie's 
" Lessons in Physical Geography ; " enough to prepare and 
equip them for more extensive research in after years. As 
much may be said of chemistry. Consult Roscoe's " Lessons 
in Elementary Chemistry " and Brown's " Chemistry." Then 
music is a science or an art — call it which you will — with the 
practice and study of which we may make our leisure hours pass 
on wings of swiftness. It is more largely c\iltivated now by boys 
than was the case some thirty years .ago, when, as I well remem- 
ber, the boy who could hammer out a luckless tune or two on the 
piano, or extract a few doleful notes from a melancholy cor- 
nopean, was regarded with awe and wonder. I fecLOHi xJcaX^^^Ns^- 
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stmment diiefly in vogue among my schoolfellows was the Jew's 
harp9 an tnstnunent which has always been my aversion, tfaon^ 
I thmk I hare read of a persevering wight who attained to a 
considerable d^;ree of proficiency apon it Some of the 
more melodiously inclined among us would lay our hands 
upon empty cigar4x>xeSy and, by an ingenious use of wires of 
various degrees of thickness, convert them into .^Eolian haips, 
which, placed outside our dormitory windows, emitted more 
or less heartrending sounds when the wind blew upon theuL 
Others resorted to the desperate expedient of hair-combs 
covered with paper, which they inserted between the teeth, 
and played in the fashion of the showman's Pandean pipes. 
Few had any real knowledge, and fewer stUl, I am sorry to 
say, any genuine love of music « But now almost every school 
YoA its group of instrumentalists, perhaps even its brass band ; 
and the majority of boys, I think, learn either to play or sing. 
For those who have an ear and a voice, and feelmg for time 
or tune, I know of no more agreeable or refining occupation 
for leisure hours than the study of music " That which I 
have found the best recreation both to my mind and body,** 
says Bishop Beveridge,V whensoever either of them stands 
in need of it, is music, which exercises at once both body 
and soul, especially when I play myself; for then, methinks, 
the same motion that my hand makes upon the instrument, 
the instrument makes upon my heart. It calls in my spirits, 
composes my thoughts, delights my ear, recreates my mind, 
and so not only fits me for after business, but fills my heart 
at the present with pure and usefiil thoughts, so that when 
the music sounds the sweetliest in my ears, truth commonly 
flows the clearest into my mind." In the intervals of his 
work, Milton refreshed himself with music Even the grave, 
honourable Lord Protector of the Commonwealth delighted, 
in his leisure moments, to hear his daughter at the organ. 
Queen Elizabeth, when set free for awhile from the cares of 
sovereignty, played on " the virginals ; " and Sir Thomas More 
advised that a man, in marrying, should choose a wife who 
could " touch the lute," or sing to it, so that in his hours of 
rest he might enjoy the soothing influences of music But it 
is still better when you can "touch the lute " yourself; and a 

\ boy's leisure will glide away on the " waves of sound " with a 
peculiar charm I 
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But tot homines^ tot sententice^ which, being paraphrased, means 
that different boys have different tastes. And a good thing, 
too ; for the most enthusiastic of music lovers would have a 
surfeit if every lad in a large public school " touched the lute," 
or played on piano, violin, harp, cornet-k-piston, flute, or trom- 
bone. And here I must interpose a parenthetical remark. 
I said, a few pages back, that a boy's character was best read 
and detected in the playground, but it may also be seen, if he 
be " musical/' in his choice of an instrument. Lads of a 
dreamy turn of mind, partial to the manufacture of melancholy 
verses, and given to star-gazing, who part their hair in the 
middle, and stand in picturesque attitudes under the shade of 
melancholy boughs, always select the flute; and pitiful, in- 
deed, are the strains which they draw from it in their leisure 
moments. I have observed that boys of a patient and perse- 
vering disposition adopt the violin, and those, too, are the 
boys whom Heaven has endowed with the highest musical 
faculty. It is almost impossible to conceive that any person 
without such endowment would have the nerve to persevere at 
the fiddle, even if by accident he has been led to attempt it ; for 
the instrument has a wonderful power of avenging itself, and 
responds to the bow of the unskilful player with groans and 
wails of the most terrible description, that cannot but penetrate 
his soul with remorse. It is a strange fact — but it is a, fact — 
that the worst players always, or almost always, select the 
cornet-k-piston, thereby displaying their general ** bumptious- 
ness " and conceit Whether a boy who can't play six con- 
secutive notes is justified, even in his leisure, in making life 
hideous with the excruciating gasps and jars and sighs and 
grunts of a tortured cornet, I leave to the boys who tenant the 
same dormitory to determine. I once knew a boy who took 
to the drum 3 not to a kettledrum, but to a huge, a monstrous 
affair, as big as himself, — and he would retire to a corner of 
the playground in his intervals of leisure, and pound away at 
that mountain of stretched parchment with a perseverance 
worthy of a better cause. We bore with him for weeks, but 
at last Nature asserted her rights in the person of our dominie's 
gentle wife, and she induced our drummer to relinquish his 
tympanum in favour of — a trombone ! 

This, however, is a digression. There are boys possessed 
of a restless energy and superfluous activity, to whom, in their 
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leisure, it would be useless to recommend the study of music 
or botany, or any pursuit involving intellectual exertion. Such 
may find the relief they require in boat-building or carpenter- 
ing j and there is much virtue in a box of tools ! It is a grand 
thing to be occupied ; for, as Dr. Watts very truly, though not 
very poetically, puts it — " Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do." Idleness is the dievil's opportunity. Who 
would not rather see Bob or Jack plying adze or chisel than 
lounging about with a cigar in his mouth, or " laying the odds " 
on the favourite for the Derby? Leisure becomes a curse 
where it is not usefully occupied — occupied, that is, in such a 
manner as to do good to both mind and body. For the boy 
who does not take kindly to the piano, the geologist's hammer, 
the botanist's tin case of specimens, or the chemist's cabinet, 
we recommend a box of tools. Who knows but that it may 
help him to a "vocation" in life? Did not Smeaton, the 
celebrated constructor of the Eddystone Lighthouse, begin as 
a boy by building a model windmill on the roof of his father's 
barn ? The dexterity which John Heathcoat acquired when 
a boy in the use of tools stood him in good stead in his 
invention of the bobbin-net machine. It will be remem- 
bered that Jacquard, the inventor of the loom known by 
his name, displayed in his boyhood a remarkable turn for 
mechanics. We would not discourage a boy, therefore, if he 
show a greater aptitude for handling the chisel than for prac- 
tising "scales." 

Not a few boys find amusement in attending to their animal 
pets, and we have observed that such boys are generally of a 
kindly and gentle disposition, with, as might be expected, a 
liking for natural history. Curious are the fancies which boys 
show in this direction. I have known among the " pets " 
kept in a large school, rabbits, white mice, a canary, a black- 
bird, a bullfinch, and a ferret. At home the range is 
necessarily wider, and the list includes hedgehogs, guinea- 
pigs, all kinds of song-birds, pigeons (ad libitum), goldfish, 
and, of course, dogs of almost every breed. I think that, on 
the whole, rabbits obtain the preference, though I am not 
prepared to say that they deserve it Many boys keep more 
than one pet, if they can afford it, and have the space and the 
liberty to do so ; not a few support almost a small menagerie, 
which absorbs all their pocket-money and all they can beg 
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from the cook. Martin, in **Tom Brown's School-Days," is 
represented as entertaining snakes, and hedgehogs, and rats, 
a young family of field-mice, four young jackdaws, and an 
old magpie ; and that this is not an exaggeration I can testify 
from my own experience. 

I might dwell on other ways of spending one's leisure 
agreeably — as, for instance, with pencil and sketchbook ; but 
enough has been said to bring out the lesson I wish to 
enforce, namely, that our leisure must not be wasted^ must not 
be spent altogether idly or unprofitably ; that it is a portion 
of precious time, to be utihsed like the hours more directly 
and definitely appropriated to culture. What I want is to 
see our boys doing something — something manly, innocent, 
invigorating, refining, — something not wholly un instructive, — 
something which for both mind and body shall at least be 
wholesome ! I have known so much evil originate in unem- 
ployed leisure, in hours given over to slothful indulgence \ 
Says a minor poet : — 

" Of all the various tasks mankind employ, 
*Tis sure the hardest leisure to enjoy." 

A man may be known by the way he spends his leisure. In 
the hours of labour we are compelled to put a certain restraint 
upon ourselves ; in the hours of leisure we throw the mask 
aside and the world sees us as we are. The sum of the whole 
is : — Take care of your leisure^ for the work-hours will take care 
of themselves. — Q.E.D. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BAD BOYS. 



"Few boys are bom with talents that excel, 
But all are capable of living well. " 

COWPER. 

About bad boys — What is meant by a bad boy— A ragged regiment — The 
sneak — A stoiy of school life — ITie bully — How a bully was pun- 
ished — Shy bojra and what they suffer — The poet Shelley- — Byron — 
The truant— The braggart— Captain Bobadil— The liar— The loady 
—The cad. 

■his is a chapter I wonld have gladly omitted ; but as 
I have undertaken to write about boys generally, I 
cannot conscientiously ignore the unfortunately con- 
siderable proportion of them who fail within the 
category of mali pmri. Truth compels me to acknowledge 
that there are wicked boys as there are wicked men ; and, 
indeed, I suppose there would be fewer of the latter if there 
were fewer of the former. It is not my intention to discuss 
the philosophical or theological aspect of the question, or 
to inquire why boys are bad, and involve myself and my 
readers in the labyrinthine difficulties of "original sin." I 
take the sad fact as it is : there are bad boys — too many of 
them ; boys bad ab origine, or made bad by adverse circum- 
stances, such as injudicious home-training, or the want of 
training, excessive indulgence, the influence of evil com- 
panions, the weakness of an unstable disposition, and idleness, 
which old Chaucer so finely calls " the gate of all haims." 
There they are — in every school, even in the best-disciplined 
and most carefully organised; in every little circle, though a 
strict supervision may be exercised, just as weeds spring \x^ in. 
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the finest cornfields. Dr. Johnson once exclaimed, with even 
more than his usual roughness : — " If you see three boys to- 
gether, thrash them ; for either they have been, are doing, or 
are about to do, some mischief;" a dictum almost as compre- 
hensive as that of the Eastern khalif, who protested that there 
was no evil or misfortune but a woman was at the bottom of 
it, and when told of any fresh calamity, simply inquired, " Who 
was she ? " Both khalif of the East and lexicographer of the 
West went far astray in their extravagant generalisations ; yet, 
whatever may be the truth as regards women, we cannot deny 
that the conduct of too many boys almost justifies the un- 
favourable estimate taken of the whole ** order" by surly 
cynics. 

Thank God, there are good boys — noble, manly, honest, 
truth-speaking boys ; and, so far as my experience goes, they 
are decidedly in the majority. Whether I am luckier than 
most people, I don't know ; but at the present time of writing, 
I wot of a score of boys, capital fellows, with not a really bad 
boy amongst them. Some of the said twenty are more thought- 
less than they should be ; several are much too idle ; but none 
are hypocrites or liars or cowards ; none are " bad." Here let 
us pause a moment to decide on the elements that constitute 
" badness." I think there must be a deliberate intention to 
do wrong — what the law calls ** a guilty knowledge '' — an entire 
absence of conscientiousness, a wilful disregard of truth. 
Adults are often very ungenerous critics, and apply to boys 
a standard of judgment the application of which to them- 
selves they would indignantly resent. An ebullition of high 
spirits, an outburst of carelessness, forgetfulness of the rules 
and regulations of the social code, they condemn with as 
much severity as if they were violations of the Decalogue. 
They expect from them a rigid propriety of behaviour and an 
austere decorum which would better become a seventeenth 
century Puritan than a strong, healthy, and lively boy of the 
nineteenth. Let us hear what an experienced teacher has 
to say upon this point: — "The moral nature of boys," he 
observes, " is only more ignorant, not less strong, than that of 
men. A boy has not so much knowledge of goodness as a 
man, but he has more faith in it The true boy believes in as 
much of God as has been clearly revealed to his little mind, 
and earnestly and bravely acts up to his belief, showing it 
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forth by his works. He loves God's law not perhaps so much 
in word or in tongue as his elders, but more surely in deed and 
in truth. ... A boy of ordinary generosity, if he has any 
money, will spend a proportionately far greater part of it upon 
his companions than grown-up people spend upon their hospi- 
talities and charities. The average boy, I am certain, fights 
harder and more bravely against his besetting sin of idleness 
than the average man fights against luxury and avarice. A 
boy may be quick of temper and sharp of tongue, because his 
nature is frank and honest, and he knows not how to play the 
hypocrite, but he bears malice far less than, and not half so 
long as, a man does. . . . And, above all, this : that a boy 
does not hate reproof nor despise correction, does not harden 
his heart if detected in wrong-doing, and listen to pride urging 
him to fresh sin, stifling the wiser and holier voice of con- 
science." 

Most boys err, as Cymon whistled, for " want of thought ; " 
but, though I am not prepared to denounce thoughtlessness 
as a sin, I cannot admit that it is altogether venial. The 
grand rule of conduct laid down for us is, that we should do 
unto others as we would that others should do unto us ; and 
thoughtlessness involves a disregard of the rights of our 
neighbours, which we by no means forgive if we ourselves are 
sufferers from it. It would be well for boys to consider a 
little before they act ; to reflect in what way their proposed 
sayings and doings will affect their teachers, friends, or school- 
fellows. They may depend upon it that they cannot break a 
school law or a home rule without inflicting annoyance, loss, 
and perhaps suffering, upon some person or other. " Cannot 
we do as we like with our own?" No, not if by so doing 
you will injure or harass your neighbour. We must respect 
the feelings, the wishes, even the prejudices, of those with 
whom we live in daily intercourse. The poet warns us 

** Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels ; " 

and in all we do or say it should be our constant care to refrain 
from wounding others. 

And now, ye bad boys, marshal yourselves before me ! I 
see ye, a grim and grisly troop, with furtive eyes and gloomy 
countenances — a *' ragged regiment," such as Falstaflf would 
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have been ashamed to march through Coventry with ! There 
ye stand. The sneak, the bully, the truant, the braggart, 
the liar, the shirker, the Uriah Heep, the mocker, the cad. Oh, 
how happy would be the Httle world of school if ye could be 
purged out of it ! I sometimes wish a confederacy of good 
boys could be formed for the purpose of putting you down ; 
and no doubt much might be done in this direction if it were not 
for that sentiment oi camaraderie which is so strong with school- 
boys, and induces them to condone or conceal the offences of 
their fellows. But the Sneak ! Why should he be suffered to 
mingle with honest lads ? He pollutes the atmosphere they 
breathe ! His hand is against every one, and I don't think I 
should feel very sorry if every one's hand were against him. 
It is loathsome to see him prowling about in search of an 
opportunity for annoying or injuring a comrade, slyly upsetting 
the ink on a clean exercise-book, or copying the solution of 
an algebraic problem, ^or retailing to A. some malicious 
gossip he has overheard or invented about B., or watching 
for some trifling, perhaps accidental or involuntary, breach 
of discipline, in order to report it to the master. Of 
course, I do not mean that a boy who witnesses or suf- 
fers by some open and intentional violation of school laws 
is not to make it known in the proper quarter ; on the con- 
trary, as I have already contended, it is his duty to do 
so, and he will show his courage and honesty by braving 
the unpopularity that always attends such an act. But I 
am describing the mean-spirited "oaf," who makes it his 
chief business to spy out his schoolfellows' little delin- 
quencies, and seeks to gain favour by carrying his tale of 
them to the authorities. This is the boy who gets into a 
remote comer of the playground and smokes bad tobacco, 
or bribes the servants to smuggle into his room some bottled 
beer or spirits, or entices his juniors into small bets which 
they are sure to lose, or browbeats the weak and timid into 
all kinds of unprofitable barter. He is capable of any dirty 
trick which he can render profitable — any dirty trick which is 
safe, and will not expose him to the risk of punishment, for 
it need hardly be said that the sneak is a great coward. This 
is the boy who, when prayers are being read, pinches some 
little fellow close at hand until he cries out, and then threatens 
him with " toco " in the playground if he should seek to excuse 
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himself by denouncing the sneak's cruelty. He is never so 
happy as when bringing chastisement, disgrace, and loss upon 
a schoolfellow. In the misfortunes or sufferings of others he 
finds his pleasure. 

Here is an example of the sneak's mean maliciousness : — 

" On each of the long iron-bound deal tables were placed two 
or three tallow-candles in tin candlesticks, and this was the 
only light the boys had. Of course these candles often wanted 
snuffing, and as snuffers were sure to be thrown about and 
broken as soon as they were brought into the room, the only 
resource was to snuff them with the fingers, at which all the 
boys became great adepts from necessity. One evening. 
Barker, having snuffed the candle, suddenly and slyly put the 
smouldering wick unnoticed on the head of a little quiet 
inoffensive fellow named Wright, who happened to be sitting 
next to him. It went on smouldering for some time without 
Wright's perceiving it, and at last Barker, highly delighted, 
exclaimed, * I see a chimney,* and laughed. 

" Four or five boys looked up, and very soon every one in 
the room had noticed the trick except little Wright himself, 
who unconsciously toiled on ait the letter he was sending 
home. 

"Eric did not like this, but not wishing to come across 
Barker, said nothing, and affected not to have observed. But 
Russell said quietly, * There's something on your head, Wright,' 
and the little boy, putting up his head, hastily brushed off the 
horrid wick. 

" ' What a shame ! ' he said, as it fell on his letter, and made 
a smudge." 

That was just the conduct in which a sneak delights, to 
injure a little boy who could not retaliate. 

I have had something to say about the Bully in a previous 
chapter, but he is a character who so moves my indignation 
that I perforce return to him here. This is the boy who avails 
himself of his superior strength to make miserable the lives of 
the feeble and nervous, the new boy just fresh from the sweet, 
tender influences of home, the timid boy who suffers from 
constitutional weakness. All of us have met with this offensive 
character on the larger stage of the world as well as in the 
narrow sphere of school life, and all of us rejoice when, as is 
frequently the case, he comes to grief, when some firm hand 
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Strips him of his peacock feathers, and exposes him in his 
raggedness, the bare mean scarecrow that he really is. There's 
a capital portrait of a bully in " Tom Brown's School-Days," 
one Flashman, who began, as such boys do, by being a toady, 
and ended, as such boys do, by being a brute. Tom Brown 
had refused to fag for him, and Flashman laid wait, caught 
him before second lesson, and receiving a point-blank " No " 
when told to fetch his hat, seized him and twisted his arm, 
and went through the other methods of torture in use. " He 
couldn't make me cry, though," as Tom said triumphantly to 
the rest of the rebels, "and I kicked his shins well, I know." 
But soon it crept out that a lot of the fags were in league, and 
Flashman excited his associates to join him in bringing the 
young vagabonds to their senses; and the house was filled 
with constant chasings, and sieges, and lickings of all sorts ; 
and in return the bullies' beds were pulled to pieces and 
drenched with water, and their names written up on the walls 
with every insulting epithet which the fag invention could fur- 
nish. The war, in short, raged fiercely ; but soon, as Diggs 
had told them, all the better fellows in the form gave up trying 
to fag them, and public feeling began to set against Flashman 
and his two or three intimates, and they were obliged to keep 
their doings more secret; but, being thorough bad fellows, 
missed no opportunity of torturing in private. Flashman was an 
adept in all ways, but above all in the power of saying cutting 
and cruel things, and would often bring tears to the eyes of 
boys in this way which all the thrashings in the world wouldn't 
have wrung from them. And as his operations were being 
cut short in other directions, he devoted himself chiefly to 
Tom and East, who lived at his own door, and would force 
himself into their study whenever he found a chance, and sit 
there, sometimes alone, sometimes with a companion, inter- 
rupting all their work, and exulting in the evident pain which 
every now and then he could see he was inflicting on one or 
the other. 

The Shy Boy is found in every school. Sometimes his ner- 
vousness is due to a naturally sensitive disposition and delicate 
health ; sometimes to an injudicious home-training, the exces- 
sive affection, perhaps, of a widowed mother ; but whatever 
the cause, it ought to eUcit sympathy, and it calls for tender 
and carefiil treatment. Yet the shy boy is the favourite victim 
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of the bully. He cannot resist ; he shrinks from complaint, 
and, therefore, the bully is safe in torturing him ; not infre- 
quently carrying the torture to a dangerous extreme. An 
experienced schoolmaster has justly said that the objects of 
the bully's ill-usage are not " those over whom there is any 
lawful or conventional right," but " the weak, the timid, the 
eccentric, and the unsociable; sometimes those who have 
none of those feelings, but who from some peculiarity of 
character are not acceptable to all, who are nevertheless capable 
of warm friendship, who are even possessed of no common 
mental powers, which might have expanded into great private 
and pubhc usefulness, but which may be also compressed and 
concentrated in a sensitive mind till they waste and devour it, 
till they lead to misanthropy, or perhaps to the more fatal 
error of doubting the justice of Providence because man 
is unjust." Shelley, the poet, suffered greatly from ill-used 
authority and ill-used strength, and the suffering was not with- 
out its permanent effects. A stripling, pale and bright-eyed, 
he took no part in the school-games. He also refused to fag ; 
and this of itself subjected him to bullying, and to " Shelley- 
baits," in which he was often hunted "up town." As a 
defence, he charged the handle of his door with electricity, so 
that he might be left undisturbed to pore over his beloved 
books ; and he inflicted a smart shock on the tutor, Mr. Bethel, 
who came to inquire into the noise caused by the machine. 

*' Strange were his studies, and his sports no less ; 
Full oft, beneath the blazing summer noon, 
The sun's convergent rays, with dire address, 
He turned on some old tree, and burnt it soon 
To ashes ; oft at eve the fire balloon, 
Inflated by his skill, would mount on high ; 
And when tempestuous clouds had veiled the moon, 
And lightning rent and thunder shook the sky, 
He left his bed to gaze on Nature's revelry ! " — Moultrie^ 

Byron suffered also from the inconsiderate cruelty of his 
schoolfellows, though he was better able to punish a bully than 
the fragile Shelley. His club-foot was made the mark of nume- 
rous coarse practical jokes; for a physical defect is the bully's 
special delight He tells us himself that for the first year and 
a half he hated Harrow ; and it is said that he sometimes woke 
in the morning to find the deformed limb hanging over a tub 
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of cold water. Once, on a public speech-day, he was to have 
recited the verses which Virgil, in his ufEneid, gives to Oranus, 
while Peel took the part of Turnus ; but he suddenly changed 
his mind, and preferred that of Latinus, fearing, no doubt, 
that the line — 

"Ventosltinlingui, pedibusquefugacibusistis" . . . 

would have drawn some ridicule upon him. B3rron, however, * 
was not wanting in courage or energy : he conquered his shy- 
ness and beat his bullies, made many attached friends, and 
became a leader in all the sports, schemes, and mischief of 
the school. But this is not a common result : boys deficient 
in Byron's intellectual and physical capacity are cowed and 
depressed by the ill-treatment they receive, and the unkindness 
of which it is the outcome, and sink into a morbidly depressed 
condition, from which, sometimes, they never wholly recover. 
The poet has expressed their misery in beautiful verse : — 

** There rose 
From the near schoolroom voices that, alas I 
Were but one echo from a world of woes — 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes." ^ 

I once saw a bully undergo a peculiarly satisfactory punish- 
ment At H School, Thompson was the terror of all the 

little boys, whom he seemed to take a special delight in ill- 
treating. If he passed them in the playground he took their 
caps off and threw them over the wall, or he pinched or cuffed 
them, and he was continually sending them on errands "be- 
yond bounds," which led to their incurring frequent ** repeti- 
tions." They were too frightened to complain to the masters ; 

^ Mr. Rossetti, referring to Shelley's Etonian experiences, says :— ** The 
boys would goad him into paroxysms of rage, and then run away from the 
explosion ; he never pursued them, but requited their attentions by assist- 
ing them in their tasks. On one occasion, while Shelley was asleep, some 
of his persecutors blackened his face ; on awakening he was wild with 
horror. * The few who knew him loved him,' says a schoolfellow, Mr. 
Parke. He had no liking for the time-honoured * grind ' of making Latin 
verses, and would not * submit to the trammels of the grinders ; ' yet his 
performances in this line availed to procure him prizes. In like manner, 
though he neglected the regulated school-attendance, he translated at Eton 
half of Plin/s * Natural History.' . . . The rigid Dr. Keate was the head- 
master at this period. He flogged Shelley liberally, and the scapegrace in 
return plagued him without stint." 
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moreover, they dreaded the ill-repute of ** sneaks/' than which 
nothing is more abhorrent to a schoolboy. Call him a fool or 
a liar, and he will forgive you ; but call him a sneak, and the 
insult is indelible. One day, before second lessons, Charlie 
Trowbridge, a curly-headed little fellow about twelve years 
old, was putting his desk in order as Thompson lurched by to 
his seat nearer the upper end of the school. Charlie was the 
very model of preciseness : his books were always in their 
places ; he could always find his pen or pencil when he needed 
it ; his exercise-books were as spotlessly white, if not as vacant, 
as that " virgin page *' of which Mr. Moore so agreeably sings. 
Inside the lid of his desk he had pinned or pasted up some 
favourite pictures, which were a constant source of interest 
and amusement to himself and his mates ; and on this par- 
ticular occasion he was adding to them a photograph of his 
mother, his eyes glistening with afifectionate pride as he sur- 
veyed the well-known lineaments. Thompson's rapid glance 
detected the photograph, and he saw at once a splendid 
opportunity of annoying a small boy who could not defend 
himself. 

" Now you, Trowbridge," he exclaimed, " hand me that ugly 
phiz ! " 

" Leave me alone, Thompson," cried Charlie ; " you shan't 
hurt my mother's photo." 

" It's the very thing I want, youngster. I'm drawing the 
portrait of an Indian squaw, and I'll just copy your mother's 
hideous old features." 

" O Thompson, do not hurt it ; take anything else you 
like — but that is my mother ! And she's not hideous — how 
dare you say so ? " 

" Isn't she? and ain't you just like her? Come, give it to 
me, or I'll make you." 

Little CharHe burst out crying, but he had the pluck to 
shut his desk, and throw himself upon it. 

" Leave him alone," shouted Freddy Moore, a chum of 
Charlie's, and a year or so older ; " you must be a big brute 
to insult a fellow's mother." 

A knock on the head which stretched Freddy on the floor 
was the bully's only reply. 

" Do you hear, young Trowbridge ? Give me thftj 
you'll catch it. You won't ? Then here ^o^^?* 
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And catching hold of Charlie by the right wrist, he twisted 
his arm round with so much force, that Charlie thought it was 
broken. Clenching his teeth, however, he uttered neither sigh 
nor groan, but still clung desperately to the desk which con- 
tained his little treasures. 

" Will you give in, you cheeky young vagabond? " 

" Never 1 " hissed Charlie, through his teeth. 

" Then we'll try another screw," and the brute repeated the 
operation. Charlie made no sign. 

" He has fainted," cried Freddy Moore, who by this time 
had recovered his feet. " What a beast you are ! " 

Several boys had gathered round, and a commotion was 
caused which attracted the attention of young Danvers, a fine 
high-spirited youth, whose abilities had raised him, though he 
was only fourteen, to the fifth class. He was beloved by the 
school for his generous temper, his truthfulness, modesty, and, 
not least, his courage. Making his way through the throng, 
"What's up?" he inquired; and observing Trowbridge's 
white face, immediately sent two of the boys for water, while 
he listened to Moore's account of the aflfair. 

" Well, you are a bully ! " he exclaimed, turning round 
upon Thompson. " Fancy a fellow's making game of a little 
chap's mother, and half killing him because he won't give up 
her portrait ! There's not another boy in the school would 
have done so mean a thing." 

" Shut up ! " said Thompson sulkily ; " it's nothing to do 
with you ; mind your own business." 

"It is everybody's business to prevent cruelty," replied 
Danvers. 

" You'll get a licking, Danvers, if you cheek me any more." 

" A licking ! and from^^^ ? Oh no, I think not. But you 
clear out of here, and leave Charlie alone, or" 

Here Danvers began to turn up the sleeves of his jacket. 
Without delay a ring was formed, and Thompson found that 
he was expected to take up the challenge so gallantly thrown 
down. He was of about the same stature as Danvers, but with 
a stouter and burlier form, and it seemed evident to the by- 
standers that he would easily beat the slender and delicate 
Danvers. To their surprise, however, he showed no inclina- 
tion for a fight. He turned red, then pale, then red again ; 
and muttering something about punching Danvers' head 
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when he had more time, he turned away, and endeavoured to 
break through the crowd, who, detecting his cowardice, saluted 
him with a storm of hisses. Dan vers, however, was too quick 
for him. Catching him by the collar of his jacket, he said : — 
" This is not the first time I have caught you bullying the 
small boys, and now I intend to punish you for it." 

Flinging his arms round like the sails of a windmill, 
Thompson dealt his captor a heavy blow, which Danvers 
returned by a straightforward hit that damaged the bully's 
right eye materially. Will it be believed that he began to 
cry, and whimpering out that he had taken medicine and 
could not fight, he made a second effort to force his way out 
of the arena ? 

Danvers seized the bully by the collar of his jacket, and 
shook him soundly. " Here, you boys," he cried, " one of 
you get me a piece of chalk." The chalk was quickly pro- 
vided, everybody wondering what Danvers intended to do 
with it. " He'll make him swallow it," said one. " He is 
going to whiten his face all over to hide his blushes," said 
another. " Thompson," cried a third, " get ready for a dose 
of chalk mixture." 

Meanwhile, holding Thompson firmly, in spite of his efforts 
to escape, Danvers proceeded to chalk on the back of his 
jacket, in very legible letters, the word 

BULLY, 

to the great amusement of the spectators, who burst into a 
roar of laughter, when they understood what Danvers had 
done. Even Charlie smiled. The good-tempered little fellow, 
however, begged Danvers to let the bully off, but Danvers 
refused to listen. ** This fellow," he said, " has long been the 
cause of disturbance in the lower forms. He was left alone 
because he was big and strong. But I was sure he was a 
coward, and I determined when I caught him at any of his 
shabby tricks to show him in his true colours. Now, you 
Thompson," he said, as that worthy made futile efforts to rub 
off the obnoxious marks, " I have written your character on 
your back. It saves a good deal of trouble, you see ; 'tisn't 
every one has the time for studying character. You will be 
good enough to let it remain there until after second lesson. 
If you rub it off, Til thrash you ; or if anybody rubs it q6[ ^<^^ 
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you, I'll thrash him. Bullying is a mean and cowardly thing, 
and we senior boys are resolved to put a stop to it For a 
great fellow like you to worry and hurt a little boy like Charlie 
Trowbridge is simply scandalous. But there goes the bell. 
Boys, to your places." 

All through second lesson Thompson wore his character 
upon his back. The masters saw it, of course, and it was 
evident they were well pleased that he had received so 
appropriate a punishment. As for the boys, it was prime fun 
for them. The wag of the school went up to him, made a 
low bow, and said he was glad to observe that Mr. Thompson 
had been invested with a new decoration. He had always 
thought, it was true, that distinguished persons wore their 
orders on their breasts, but probably he wore his on his back 
because that was the only part of his body an enemy was 
likely to see ! As they passed him, the little fellows spelled 
the word aloud, B-U-L-L-Y — " Bully." Thompson made 
frantic efforts, to get rid of the disgraceful letters, sometimes 
with his hands, sometimes by rubbing up against the desk or 
Wall ; but whenever Danvers caught him in the attempt, he 
threatened him with condign chastisement, and the bully was 
so thoroughly cowed that he immediately desisted. So it was 
not until he went to bed that he succeeded in obliterating the 
marks of his disgrace. He appeared next morning with his 
jacket well brushed ; but the incident was not forgotten, and 
whenever he showed a disposition to ill-treat a little boy, the 
question, " Do you want your jacket chalked ? " brought him 
to his senses. 

Not much need be said about the Truant. I don't mean 
the boy who, once or twice in his school-life, is tempted by a 
bright summer day to prefer a saunter in the cornfields to his 
desk in the hot classroom, but the boy who regularly cheats 
his master and his parents, and palms off upon them excuse 
after excuse for his non-appearance, even after frequent 
detection. A truant soon develops into a coward and a liar ; 
f ■ for, to avoid being found out, he practises every " dodge " he 
can think of, and leads a life of constant imposture. Closely 
allied to him is the Shirker, the boy who never does a lesson 
if he can help it, and, when he does it, never does it with care 
^r accuracy. He is an adept at petty stratagems for hood- 
inking his teachers and slipping omI ol l\\dx v^a.-^ \ lot %tlt.m^ 
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off half his " construe," or throwing the ontis of answering on 
the boy next above or below him, at putting oflf his exercises 
and escaping his impositions. A troublesome fellow to deal 
with. Watch him ever so closely, and he still contrives to 
elude you. Give him a hundred lines to write out, and he will 
manage, by delays, or manoeuvres, or brazenfaced impudence, 
to shirk fully half of them, I f he only devoted as much attention 
to learning as he does to shirking his lessons, he would rise 
to the head of the school ; but, as it is, he sticks in the lowest 
form, and unless he mends his ways, there he will remain. 
Such a boy has no sense of honour, no consciousness of duty ; 
and we may expect that in later life he will be always drawing 
back from his engagements, neglecting his promises, and 
breaking his plighted word. 

The Braggart is a worthy companion of these disagreeable 
and unwholesome individuals. He is always boasting of 
what he has done and said ; of the way in which he has dared 
the masters ; of the wonderful kicks he made at football ; of 
the tremendous innings he has had in impossible games of 
cricket ; of his cleverness, his luck, his prowess. He may be 
described as twin brother to the bully, and he is generally as 
great a coward. His courage is mostly a sham : — 

" He speaks plain cannon, fire, and smoke, and bounce." 

But put him to the proof, and he fails most miserably. This 
is the boy who talks of his parents, and relatives, and friends 
in high-sounding phrases ; who narrates to any one who will 
listen to him the most wonderful tales of what he has seen, 
undergone, attempted, and achieved ; who is always boasting 
of what he will do somewhere or other, somehow or other, 
at some time or other I Ben Jonson has sketched such an 
one in his Captain Bobadil : — 

"I am a gentleman," says this most illustrious braggart ; 
"and live here obscure and to myself; but were I known to 
her Majesty and the lords — observe me — I would undertake, 
upon this poor head and life, for the public benefit of the 
state, not only to spare the entire lives of her subjects in 
general, but to save the one half, nay, three parts of her yearly 
charge in holding war, and against what enemy soever* . . . 
I would select nineteen men to m^^^VL V!KiQvy^^Ni^. '{iaft.^aai^ 
gentlemen they should be, of good s^m\., ^NxQfCk% «s^^ "^^ 
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constitntioii ; I would choose them by an instiact, a chaiactei 
that I have ; and I would teach these nineteen the special 
rules, as your pointo, your reverse, your stoccata, your im- 
broccato, your passada, your montanto, till they could all 
play very near or altogether as well as myself. This done, 
say the enemy were forty thousand strong, we twenty would 
come into the field the tenth of March or thereabouts, and 
we would challenge twenty of the enemy; they could not in 
their honour refuse us. Well, we would kill them ; challenge 
twenty more, kill them ; twenty more, kill them too ; and thus 
would we kill every man his twenty a day, that's twenty score ; 
twenty score, that's two hundred ; two hundred a day, five 
days a thousand ; forty thousand, forty times five, five times 
forty, two hundred days kills them all up by computation, 
And this will I venture my poor gentleman-like means to per- 
form, provided there be no treason practised upon us, by fair 
and discreet manhood, that is, civilly by the sword." 

In every lai^e school you will meet with a Captain Bobadil, 
For that matter, I fear there is something of the Bobadil 
in all of us — a tendency to vaunt our wit or wisdom, to make 
the most of our achievements, to set ourselves in the besi 
light, to draw attention to the fine points which we think we 
possess ; a tendency that needs stern repression, lest it should 
plunge us into ridicule and disgrace. True genius and true 
courage are always modest ; men like Sir Isaac Newton, oi 
Nelson, or Marlborough, or John Howard, do not need to pro- 
claim their deeds upon the housetop. The strong men are 
silent and self-contained, like Wellington and Prince Eugene. 

By a natural transition we pass on to Che Liar : — most des- 
picable of all characters, worse even than the sneak and the 
bully, though it is to be observed that the sneak and the bully 
are necessarily untruthful, are liars on occasion, and, when 
opportunity serves, not less persistent and audacious in theii 
falsity than the iiar/ar excellence; — the boy who has always 
an equivocation or a falsehood on his tongue. Unhappy 
mortal 1 the habit of lying grows upon him until it becomes a 
mania, and he adheres to it though aware that he has been 
found out and that no one gives him credence, that no one 
is weak enough to trust to his word, let him pledge it ever so 
strongly. This lamentable mental disease is so insidious in 
character and fatal in effect, that parent and teacher should 
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be watchful to arest it in its very first symptoms. The first 
lie should be sternly punished. No mercy should be shown 
to the offender ; it is a case in which to be cruel is to be kind. 
Persevere until you have awakened a spirit of practical re- 
pentance, and revived and strengthened the boy's better feel- 
ings, lest he go on from bad to worse, and it should come 
to be said of him (in Shakespeare's words) that he is — 

** Past all shame — so past all truth ! " 

Recall that impassioned passage in one of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's comedies : — 

" Oh, my best sir, take heed, 
Take heed of lies ! Truth, though it trouble some minds, 
Some wicked minds that are both dark and dangerous, 
Preserves itself^ comes off, pure, innocent ! 
And, like the sun, though never so eclipsed. 
Must break in glory ! Oh, sir, lie no more ! " 

I can hope and believe in the reform and recovery of any 
boy, bad as he may be, who is not a liar; but the old 
seasoned fibber and equivocator, for him and of him I can 
hope nothing. Happy are the boys to whom can be appHed 
the eulogium which the historian and statesman Clarendon 
bestows on Lord Falkland : — " He was so severe an adorer of 
truth that he could as easily have given himself leave to steal 
as to dissemble." 

Passing over the Toady, the lad who fawns upon authority 
or rank or wealth — a character not very common among 
schoolboys, who, as a rule, are great levellers, and among 
themselves enthusiastic democrats, we glance at the Cad, 
in whom all the worst qualities of every other species of the 
disagreeable genus we are considering seem to concentrate. 
Hear him speaking irreverently of sacred things ! Hear him 
dropping foul oaths and blasphemies from his poisonous lips I 
Hear him making a mock of all that is good, pure, and true ! 
And oh ! turn away from him with a shudder ! Pray for him 
— he needs it ; but as you love your soul, shrink from his com- 
panionship ; close your ears to his vile utterances ; let not the 
Upas-shadow of his influence fall upon your young life ! One 
such boy becomes a source of contamination for a whole 
%^ocA--fons et origo malt. With his lewd anecdotes and ^to^'?. 
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suggestions he infuses a poison into the blood, of which it is 
not easy to get rid ; and years hence, when memory brings 
them back to you, unbidden and unwelcome, you will regret 
that you listened to them, even for a moment ! The sneak, the 
bully, the braggart; these are creeping creatures after theu: 
kind, but at least they seldom injure any but themselves. Far 
otherwise is it with the cad ; he drags down to his own depth 
of degradation every one who weakly permits of his approaches. 
He is like the ant-lion, which lies await in its sandy lair, and 
when an incautious insect draws near, flings over it a shower 
of dust, which brings it within its clutches. He cannot be at 
rest alone. He wants a companion to listen to his impurities, 
and to admire his " fastness ; " a companion to whom he can 
retail the latest music-hall jest, the last bit of slang which he 
has picked up in the billiard-room. Gk)d help him ! He who 
sows the wind must reap the whirlwind. God help him ! May 
his eyes be opened to the danger of his course before it is too 
late, so that he may not be compelled to look back with tears 
to a sinful youth as the prelude to a wrecked and ruined man- 
hood : — 

** Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede Psena claudo." 
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** Candid, and generous, and just, 
Boys care but little whom they trust, — 

An error soon corrected ; 
For who but learns in riper years 
That man where smoothest he appears 

Is most to be suspected ? " 

— COWPER. 

Schoolboys and their friendships — Byron and his friend Wingfield — The 
poet Gray and Richard West — Gray's sonnet in memoriam — Cowper 
and Russell — Warren Hastings and Impey — Friendships at school — 
The inseparable chums — Cowper on friendship — Influence of example 
— Choose your friends carefully — Words of counsel. 




CANNOT imagine a schoolboy without a friend. David 
Copperfield had his beloved Tommy Traddles. 
Tom Brown reposed in sweetest confidence upon 
Harry East. Eric Williams found a brother-in-arms 
in Edwin Russell. The present writer hardly dares to place 
himself on the same level as these historic characters, but well 
does he remember to this day the two staunch comrades to 
whom he was bound in bonds of the warmest afifection. 
And, to speak of more famous men, had not Lord Byron his 
Wingfield ? " Of all human beings," he says, ** I was, per- 
haps, at one time, the most attached to poor Wingfield." 
In one of his early poems he apostrophises him thus ten- 
derly : — 
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** Alonzo ! best and dearest of my friends, 
Thy name ennobles him who thus commends : 
From this fond tribute thou canst gain no praise ; 
The praise is his who now that tribute pays. , . , 
Friend of my heart, and foremost of the list 
Of those with whom I lived supremely blest ! " 

A boy's heart is sufficiently capacious, however, for half-a- 
dozen friendships, though one will always be closer and more 
intimate and dearer than the others. So Byron in his journal 
writes : — ** My school friendships were with vat passions (for I 
was always violent) ; but I do not know that there is one 
which has endured (to be sure some have been cut short by 
death) till now. That with Lord Clare began one of the ear- 
liest and lasted longest — being only interrupted by distance — 
that I know of. I never hear the word ^Clare^ without a beat- 
ing of the heart even now. . . . The prodigy of our school- 
days was George Sinclair ; he made exercises for half the school 
(literally)^ verses at will, and themes without it. . . . He was 
a friend of mine, and in the same remove, and used at times 
to beg me to let him do my exercise — a request always most 
readily accorded upon a pinch, or when I wanted to do some- 
thing else, which was usually once an hour. On the other 
hand, he was pacific and I savage ; so I fought for him, or 
thrashed others for him, or thrashed him himself, to make him 
thrash others when it was necessary, as a point of honour and 
stature, that he should so chastise ; or we talked poUtics, for he 
was a great politician, and were very good friends." If Byron 
had his Wingfield and his Clare, Canning had his Lord Henry 
Spencer, and Charles James Fox was strongly attached to Sir 
George Macartney. Gray, the poet, as a schoolboy at Eton, 
found his " other self" in the amiable and accomplished Rich- 
ard West, who was fully worthy of the affection bestowed upon 
him. With West for a period of eight years Gray enjoyed what 
the moralist calls " the most virtuous as well as the happiest of 
all attachments — the wise security of friendship — Par studiis, 
aevique modis ; " and their mutual attachment was terminated 
only by West's early death. The latter, in one of the poems 
he left behind him, speaks of himself and his friend as walking 
hand in hand — 

■ ** Through many a flow'ry path and shelly grot, 
Where Learning lulled us in her private ways. " 
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And Gray composed a fine and tender sonnet on the death of 
his friend : — 

" In Tsdn to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire ; 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join. 
Or cheerful fields renew their green attire. 
These ears, alas ! for other notes repine ; 
A different object do these eyes require : 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine^ 
And in my heart the imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 
And new-bom pleasure brings to happier men : 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear : 
To warm their little loves the birds complain ; 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear. 
And weep the more because I weep in vain," 

Cowper's special friend at school was one William Russell, 
and the two shared together their studies and their recreations ; 
together pored over Virgil and composed Latin verses ; and 
together were accustomed 

" To kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw ; 
To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 
Or drive it devious with a dextrous pat." 

Another of the future poet's comrades was Warren Hastings, 
afterwards famous as the founder of our Indian Empire. Their 
friendship neither the lapse of time nor a wide dissimilarity of 
opinions and pursuits could wholly dissolve. "It does not 
appear that they ever met," says Macaulay, "after they had 
grown to manhood. But forty years later, when the voices of 
many great orators were crying for vengeance on the oppressor 
of India, the shy and secluded poet could image to himself 
Hastings the Governor-General only as the Hastings with 
whom he had rowed on the Thames and played in the cloister, 
and refused to believe that so good-tempered a fellow could 
have done anything very wrong." Of Hastings himself, one 
of the favourite associates was Elijah Impey. " We know little 
about their school-days. But we think we may safely venture 
to guess that whenever Hastings wished to play any trick more 
than usually naughty, he hired Impey with a tart or a ball to 
act as fag in the worst part of the prank." After a separation of 
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many years they met again in Calcutta, Hastings as Governor- 
General and Impey as Chief- Justice. 

But we need not multiply these examples. Every school- 
boy knows what ardent friendships are formed at school ; and 
he knows, too, that if those formed in later life are more last- 
ing, they are not more fervid or more generous. There is 
something romantically beautiful in the attachment of two 
schoolfellows ; it is so unselfish, so devoted, so all-absorbing. 
They are wholly blind to each other's faults, unless, indeed, 
they persuade themselves that they are virtues ; are ready at 
any moment to bear each other's burdens or undertake each 
other's defence ; cherish the same likings and the same enmi- 
ties ; and so blend together their thoughts, hopes, aspirations, 
tastes, as almost to efface the lines of their separate individu- 
alities. Together in the playground, together in the study, 
together in the hours of leisure, the currents of their lives flow 
in one and the same channel. You may see them, seated, with 
their arms round each other's neck, poring over some page of 
surpassing interest, or arm-in-arm they climb the green hillside 
and trace the windings of each leafy lane. They endeavour to 
get together in the cricket eleven ; and in the school-boat, if 
one be stroke-oar, the other is No. 2. Their constant object 
is to serve each other, to ward off pain and punishment from 
each other, to stand side by side in any danger or difficulty 
that may befall. So complete is their self-devotion, that each 
eagerly surrenders his tastes, and even his opinions, to the 
other's will. You never find them separated; if you want 
fartis Gyas, you are sure to fmdi fortis Cloanthus close at hand. 
They have not learned to doubt the sincerity of friendship, and 
so their faith is free from all suspicion, their love from all alloy. 
Faults of temper are overcome by this elevated and self-denying 
devotion ; and he who towards the bulk of his companions dis- 
plays a quick and violent disposition will, in all his dealings 
with his friend, his brother-in-arms, his true and tried associate, 
be dove-like in his gentleness, holding his nature under firm 
control by the magic of his strong affection. Such friendship 
we shall never know again ! In after life we are incapable of 
so much disinterestedness, so much self-control, so ready and 
.^wi lling an obedience. In after life we find it more difficult to 
H^tet, and are, therefore, more reluctantly trusted ; and between 
^j^nd the friends of our manhood springs up a partition of 
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reserve which is not to be easily removed. It was surely after 
observation or experience of a schoolboy's friendship that 
Cowper wrote as follows : — 

" TTiat secrets are a sacred trust, 
That friends should be sincere and just, 

That constancy befits them, 
Are observations on the case 
That savour much of commonplace, 

And all the world admits them. ... 

** But will sincerity suffice ? 
It is indeed above all price, 

And must be made the basis ; 
But every virtue of the soul 
Must constitute the charming whole. 

All shining in their places. 

** There is a sober serious grace, 
A sanctity in friendship's face, 

That proves it heaven-descended ; 
The love of woman not so pure. 
Nor, even when truest, so secure 

To last till life is ended. 

",The noblest friendship ever shown 
The Saviour's history makes known. 

Though some have turned and turned it ; 
And, whether being crazed or blind, 
Or seeking with a biassed mind. 

Have not, it seems, discerned it. 

** O friendship I if my soul forego 
Thy dear delights while here below. 

To mortify and grieve me, 
May I myself at last appear 
Unworthy, base, and insincere, 

Or may my friend deceive me ! " 

It may be admitted, perhaps, that school friendships, that, 
in fact, all boyish friendships, are somewhat too hastily made ; 
that they are not always csdculated to gratify anxious parents. 
Both parents and teachers would do well to bestow a little 
consideration on this subject, and to see that boys are 
" mated '* properly ; that lads of a weak and easy disposition, 
who readily succumb to external influences, are brought into 
contact with lads of strong principle and a firm steady 
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character. Much may be done in this way to promote the 
moral culture of a young mind. A good companion is worth 
any amount of preaching and teaching; the young learn 
more quickly from the example of those around them than 
from books, and many a great man has owed his usefulness 
in life to the lessons unconsciously taught by the virtues 
of a friend. Example is the most eloquent of ail instruction. 
Hence we may understand what Francis Horner meant when, 
acknowledging the benefits he had derived from his many happy 
friendships, he exclaimed : — *' I cannot hesitate to decide that 
I have derived more intellectual improvement from them 
than from all the books I have turned over." Sir Charles 
Bell says very forcibly : — '* A good deal has been said about 
education, but they appear to me to put out of sight example, 
which is all in all. My best education was the example set 
me by my brothers. There was, in all the members of the 
family, a reliance on self, a true independence, and by 
imitation I obtained it." We may add a quotation from 
Edmund Burke. "Is example nothing?" he inquires. "It 
is everything. Example is the school of mankind, and they 
will learn at no other." And one from Sir Charles Sedley, 
who, if he did many foolish things, frequently said a wise 
one: — 

" Example is a living law, whose sway 
Men more than all the written laws obey." 

And how can we do otherwise than imitate, perhaps un- 
consciously, the ways and habits and modes of thought of 
him with whom we spend our most impressionable years? 
It is during the period of youth that the plant receives 
the direction we wish to give it ; in our boyhood we are most 
easily alBfected by the influences which will niake or mar our 
manhood. 

- The sum of it all is this : that our boys should not rush 
into friendships with imprudent precipitancy; that they 
should endeavour to know something of the character of 
those to whom they give their confidence. It may be 
said that discrimination of character is not to be expected in 
boys ; but at least they can tell whether their companion's 
words and actions " square " with their sense of right. The 
conscience of boyhood is usually keen enough to discern 
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good from evil, the shadow from the reality ; and an innocent 
nature instinctively revolts against the first suggestions of 
wrong. If we draw back immediately when thus warned, 
we shall be safe. In choosing a friend, it should be our 
object to select some one superior to ourselves; a loftier 
mind, a more sympathetic soul, so that we may be led 
upward and onward by the power of his wise example. 
"We ought always," says Addison, "to make choice of 
persons of real worth and honour for our friends, that, if 
they should ever cease to be so, they will not abuse our 
confidence, nor give us cause to fear them as enemies." It 
is only a strong hand that can give us real support ; to lean 
upon one feebler than ourselves is to involve both in destruc- 
tion. "If thy friends," writes Sir Walter Raleigh, "be of 
better quality than thyself, thou mayest be sure of two 
things: the first, that they will be more careful to keep 
thy counsel, because they have more to lose than thou 
hast; the second, they will esteem thee for thyself, and 
not for that which thou dost possess." It was good advice 
which Lord Collingwood, the famous admiral, gave to a 
young man : — " Hold it as a maxim that you had better 
be alone than in mean company. Let your companions be 
such as yourself, or superior; for the worth of a man will 
always be ruled by that of his company." Of this truth Lord 
Brooke, an eminent Elizabethan statesman, was so convinced, 
that he caused it to be inscribed on his tombstone, as his 
lasting eulogium and epitaph, that he was "the friend of 
Sir Philip Sidney." The poet of " The Night Thoughts," in 
his usual sententious way, observes : — 

** First on thy friend deliberate with thyself; 
Pause, ponder, sift ; not eager in the choice, 
Nor jealous of the chosen ; fixing, fix ; — 
Judge before friendship, then confide till death." 

Ay ! judge before friendship ; make sure that your choice is 
judicious and well founded. Such a friend as John Sterling, 
the poet, of whom it has been said that " it was impossible to 
come in contact with his noble nature without feeling one's self 
in some measure ennobled, and lifted up into a higher region of 
objects and aims than that in which one is tempted habitual 
to dwell ; " such a friend will infuse a new meaning, a ^ 
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purpose, into your life. Such a friend will know how to cen- 
sure your faults, how to reprove your follies, how to encourage 
you in well-doing, and strengthen you against temptation. 
" As a true friend," says Bishop Hall, " is the sweetest con- 
tentment in the world, so in his qualities he well resembleth 
honey, the sweetest of all liquors. Nothing is more sweet to 
the taste, nothing more sharp and cleansing, where it meets 
with an exulcerate state. For myself, I know that I have 
faults, and therefore I care not for that friend that I never 
smart by. For my friends, I know they cannot be faultless ; 
and therefore, as they shall find me sweet in their praises and 
encouragements, so sharp in their censure. Either let them 
abide me no friend to their faults or no friend to themselves." 
Do not fall into the delusion of supposing that the boy who 
toadies you, who applauds everything you do and say, who 
fetches and carries for you, is your friend : he is your worst 
enemy. In true friendship there will always be an element of 
frank criticism ; the friend will also be your judge. Thinking 
of the companions of his boyhood, the faithful friends who 
did not spare the necessary rod, Robert PoUok, the young 
Scotch poet, — he was only twenty-eight when he died, — was 
inspired with one of the tenderest passages in his " Course of 
Time:"— 

** Much beautiful, and excellent, and fair 
Was seen beneath the sun ; but nought was seen 
More beautiful, or excellent, or fair 
Than face of faithful friend — ^fairest when seen 
In darkest day ; and many sounds were sweet, 
Most ravishing and pleasant to the ear ; 
But sweeter none than voice of faithful friend — 
Sweet always, sweetest heard in loudest storm. 
Some I remember, and will ne'er forget ; 
My early friends, friends of my evil day. 
Friends given by God in mercy and in love, 
My counsellors, my comforters, my guides. . . . 
Oh, I remember, and will ne'er forget. 
Our meeting spot, our chosen sacred hours, 
Our burning words that uttered all the soul ! . . . 
As birds of social feather helping each 
His fellow's flight, we soared into the skies. 
And cast the clouds beneath our feet, and earth, 
With all her tardy leaden-footed cares, 
And talked the speech and ate the food of Heaven ! " 

Friends such as these are not to be lightly parted with. We 
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must grapple them to our hearts with " hooks of steel," and 
not allow our union to be sundered by temporary disagree- 
ments, by irritable feelings, or the whispers of calumny. The 
sincerity of our friendship will be proved by the candour with 
which we listen to our friend's reproofs. Happily, as it is said 
that the quarrels of lovers are the renewal of love, so may it be 
said that the quarrels of schoolboys are the confirmation of 
their friendship. 

A very true and touching picture of a schoolboy friendship 
is drawn by Dickens in his "David Copperfield;" and the 
feelings with which David looked up to the bold and brilliant 
Steerforth (he might, however, have chosen a better friend !) 
are just those which every boy cherishes towards the " superior 
being " whom he has elevated on the pedestal of his adoration, 
to whom he seems to be bound by ties that not even death 
itself can break, in whom he has garnered up all his aspira- 
tions, desires, and hopes. " I heard," says Copperfield, " that 
Miss Creakle was regarded by the school in general as being 
in love with Steerforth ; and I am sure, as I sat in the dark, 
thinking of his nice voice, and his fine face, and his easy 
manner, and his curling hair, I thought it very likely. . . . She 
was a person of great power in my eyes ; that was, of course, 
the reason of my mind running on him. ... To see Steerforth 
walk to church before us, arm-in-arm with Miss Creakle, was 
one of the great sights of my life. When Steerforth, in white 
trousers, carried her parasol for her, I felt proud to know 
him ; and believed that she could not choose but adore him 
with all her heart. Mr. Sharp and Mr. Mell were both notable 
personages in my eyes, but Steerforth was to them what the 
sun was to the stars. There was an ease in his manner — 
a gay and light manner it was, but not swaggering — which I 
still believe to have borne a kind of enchantment with it. I 
still believe him, in virtue of this carriage, his animal spirits, 
his dehghtful voice, his handsome face and figure, and, for 
aught I know,^of some inborn power of attraction besides 
(which I think a few people possess), to have carried a spell 
with him to which it was a natural weakness to yield, and 
which not many persons could withstand. . • . I pass over all 
that happened at school until the anniversary of my birthday 
came round. Except that Steerforth was more to be admired 
than ever, I remember nothing. He v/as £o\tv^ w«^ "^ ^^ 
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end of the half-year, if not sooner, and was more spirited and 
independent than before in my eyes, and therefore more 
engaging than before ; but beyond this I remember nothing." 

Similes similibus is not an axiom that can be safely applied 
to boyish friendships. On the contrary, I have observed that 
the weak, as is only natural, turn towards the strong, and the 
grave towards the light-spirited ; while the bold, intrepid, and 
resolute senior will be found to take under his protection and 
receive into his heart of hearts the feeble, trembling, ailing 
junior. One of the warmest and most beautiful friendships I 
ever knew existed between two lads of the most opposite dis- 
positions. Robinson was a gay, bright, daring, dashing boy, 
with a passion for out-of-door games and all kinds of manly 
exercises ; Jones, a shy, quiet, contemplative bookworm, who 
winced if a cricket-ball came near him as if it had been a 
cannon-shot, and was never so happy as when pondering over 
his Cicero or Euripides. You would have thought there was 
nothing in common between the two, and yet they were in- 
separable. The one knew as little of Latin and Greek as the 
other of football or gymnastics ; and we used to wonder what 
subjects of conversation two persons so utterly dissimilar could 
possibly discover. But there was the fact — a most generous, 
tenacious, and enduring friendship, which gave to the life of 
each a new value, and waxed stronger and heartier every day. 
We called them " Castor and Pollux " and " Damon and 
Pythias," and we were certainly justified in bestowing upon 
them any names which could typify and illustrate the deep 
devotion of their attachment — Jones, the scholar, though he 
had not the slightest liking for athletic pursuits, being about 
the playground all the time Robinson was batting or fielding 
or playing football ; and Robinson, the athlete, though he had 
a horror of books and an incapacity for learning, hung about 
Jones's study until that studious youth finished his lessons for 
the day. 

" At school," says Lord Beaconsfield, " friendship is a pas- 
sion. It entrances the being ; it tears the soul. AH loves of 
after life can never bring its rapture or its wretchedness ; 
no bliss is so absorbing, no pangs of jealousy or despair (are) 
so crushing and so keen. What tenderness and what devo- 
tion; what illimitable confidence, infinite revelations of in- 
most thoughts; what ecstatic present and romantic future, 
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what bitter estrangements and what melting reconciliations ; 
what scenes of wild recrimination, agitating explanations, 
passionate correspondence; what insane sensitiveness and 
what frantic sensibility ; what earthquakes of the heart and 
whirlwinds of the soul are confined in that simple phrase — a 
schoolboy's friendship ! 'Tis some indefinite recollection of 
these mystic passages of their young emotion that makes grey- 
haired men mourn over the memory of their schoolboy days. 
It is a spell that can soften the acerbity of political warfare, 
and with its witchery can call forth a sigh even amid the 
callous bustle of fashionable saloons." 

With an accurate touch, the author of " Coningsby" traces 
the growth of a warm friendship between his hero and another 
of his characters, Oswald Millbank. The secret of the latter's 
life was a passionate admiration and affection for Coningsby, 
though as yet the two had never been companions, except in 
school or in some public game. Millbank fed in silence on a 
cherished idea. He was happy because he was in the same 
form, and sometimes joined in the same sport ; happier when 
occasionally thrown into contact with his idol, and exchanging 
with him a few slight and not unkind words. " In their division 
they were rivals. Millbank sometimes triumphed, but to be 
vanquished by Coningsby was for him not without a degree of 
wild satisfaction. Not a gesture, not a phrase from Coningsby, 
that he did not watch and ponder over and treasure up. Con- 
ingsby was his model, alike in studies, in manners, or in pas- 
times ; the aptest scholar, the gayest wit, the most graceful 
associate, the most accomplished playmate ; his standard of 
the excellent." At last the two were thrown together by an 
accident. It fell to Coningsby's lot to rescue Millbank from 
drowning, and thencdbrward gratitude mingled with the 
latter's admiration. He wrote to him a letter, from which we 
must make an extract : — 

" Dear Coningsby, — I very much fear that you must think 
me a very ungrateful fellow, because you have not heard from 
me before ; but I was in hopes that I might get out and say to 
you what I feel ; but whether I speak or write, it is quite impos- 
sible for me to make you understand the feelings of my heart 
to you. Now, I will say at once that I have always liked 
you better than any fellow in the school, and always thought 
you the cleverest ; indeed, I always thought that there was no 
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one like you ; but I never would say this or show this, because 
you never seemed to care for me, and because I was afraid you 
would think I merely wanted to con with you, as they used to 
say of some other fellows, whose names I will not mention. I 
do not want this at all ; but I want, though we may not speak 
to each other more than before, that we may be friends ; and 
that you will always know that there is nothing I will not do 
for you, and that I like you better than any fellow at Eton." 

Need I say that they did become friends, and friends united 
by a deep and permanent bond of affection ? 

Conin^sby, as depicted by his creator, is just the lad to 
gather around him a golden circle of friendships. Boys are 
great hero-worshippers, and are easily impressed by fine man- 
ners, a bright gay bearing, a generous disposition, and a ready 
courage. In truth, any kind of superiority tells upon them ; 
and they respect and admire^ though with more reserve and 
in a different manner, the industrious scholar not less than the 
dashing brilliant fellow, who carries everything before him 
by dint of his animal spirits and superabundant energy. Let 
us glance for a monent at George Champion, the cock of 
Dr. Birch's school, as presented to us by William Makepeace 
Thackeray, and we shall see in him just the kind of hero to 
conquer the admiration and win the hearty suffrages of his 
schoolfellows. 

" I can't but think how great, how generous, how magnani- 
mous a creature this is, that sits quite quiet and good-natured, 
and works his equation, and ponders through his Greek play. 
He might take the schoolroom pillars and pull the house down 
if he liked. He might close the door, and demolish every one 
of us, like Antur, the lover of Ibla , but he lets us live. He 
never thrashes anybody without a cause; when woe betide the 
tyrant or the sneak ! 

" I think that to be strong and able to whop everybody — 
(not to do it, mind you, but to feel that you were able to do it) — 
would be the greatest of all gifts. There is a serene good- 
humour which plays about George Champion's broad face, 
which shows the consciousness of this power, and lights up his 
honest blue eyes with a magnanimous calm. 

" He is invidus. Even when a cub there was no beating 

this lion. Six years ago the undaunted little warrior actually 

stood up to Frank Davison, then seveiiVttiv ^^^.-t^ old, ^xvd the 
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cock of Birch's. They were obliged to drag off the boy ; and 
Frank, with admiration and regard for him, prophesied the 
great things he would do. Legends of combats are preserved 
fondly in schools ; they have stories of such at Rodwell Regis, 
performed in the old Doctor's time, forty years ago. 

" Champion's affair with the young Tutbury Pet, who was 
down here in training— with Black the bargeman — ^with the 
three head boys of Dr. Wapshot's academy, whom he caught 
maltreating an outlying day-boy of ours, — are known to all 
the Rodwell Regis men. He was always victorious. He is 
modest and kind, like all great men. He has a good, brave, 
honest understanding. He cannot make verses like young 
Finder, or read Greek like Wells the Prefect, who is a pertect 
young abyss of learning, and knows enough to furnish any six 
first-class men ; but he does his work in a sound downright 
way, and he is made to be the bravest of soldiers, the best of 
country parsons, an honest English gentleman wherever he 
may go." 

To those who hold to the natural wickedness of boys as an 
article of belief, we may here point out that bad boys are 
almost invariably friendless. They may have their tools, 
or their slaves, but they have no friends. Honest boy- 
hood instinctively avoids them. It is otherwise in the 
world, where men are found to consort with " sneaks " and 
" bullies " and " braggarts," with mean and contemptible crea- 
tures, who, in every well-conducted school, would be " cold- 
shouldered " almost unanimously. Boys are^not so fettered 
by conventionalities as men ; they call a spade by its proper 
name ; and they are not afraid to show their repugnance to 
dishonourable conduct. To form and maintain a lasting 
friendship, you must be able to present a tolerably clean record, 
must possess a character for straightforwardness and truthful- 
ness. I think that very few boys will condescend to clasp 
hands with any whose names are inscribed on that mysterious, 
unwritten, but well-known " Black List," which Public Opinion 
draws up in every place where boys do congregate. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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" Let me alone to my idle pleasuie ; 
What do I care for toil or treasure ? 
To-morrow I'll work, if work you crave. 
Like a king, a statesman, or a slave ; 
But not to-day — ah no I , , , 
Under the leaves, amid the grass, 
I.azily the day shall pass, 
Yet not be wasted." 

—Charles Mack ay. 
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:N£RALISATI0NS, like definitions, are dangerous ; 
but I will venture on om generalisation, to which I 
think no exception can be taken, and that is : — ^Boys 
are nowhere so happy as in the country. 
A healthy, high-spirited boy, with abundant energy and a 
keen faculty of enjo\Tnent, with sharp eyes, ready hands, and 
nimble feet, always seems to me as much out of place in a 
crowded, smoky, airless city as a lion in a cage, or Dr. 
Blimber in a toffy-shop. He is not fiilly himself except when 
his foot is on his native heather : when he is paddling in the 
clear, cold bumie, angling in the woodland pool, hunting for 
blackberries in green lanes, scaling old mossy walls in quest 
of the nest with the young owlets in it, or groping for crabs 
among the weedy rocks. There, indeed, he stands revealed 
in all his fulness of daring and exuberance of mirth \ good- 
humoured, lively, heedless of danger, frank of speech, ready 
of resource. Take a street Arab, bom and bred amid 
the hum of men and in the shadow of dusky streets ; place 
him on the sea-shore or in the heart of the woods, and 
obser\*e how sudden and strange a transformation he under- 
goes. His preternatural shrewdness, his old-world look, his 
precocious mannishness, pass away as rapidly as the pallor of 
his complexion. Like -^son boiled in Medea's caldron, he 
becomes young again. The rind and crust of premature age 
falls off him, and he renews his free and joyous boyhood. And 
you will see that boys whose early years have been spent 
among the sights and sounds of the country, with the whole- 
some breeze playing in their hair, and their young lungs in- 
vigorated by the blithe rural atmosphere, are ever so much 
more boyish than their compeers of the town. They retain 
their juvenility longer. They don't develop into "young 
men" at sixteen, and wear the gloom of a misanthropical 
experience of life at eighteen. They are not ashamed of 
being boys ; they don't adopt all kinds of ingenious expedients 
to make their boyhood pass as young-man-hood. No, happy 
creatures ! The fields and the lanes are theirs, and the green 
woods and the hawthorn hedges; the solemn hill-tops are 
theirs, and the shining streams and the broad meadows, and 
the cornfields with the ripeness of the harvest upon them ; 
hazel-nuts are theirs, and jetty blackberries, and the produce 
of prolific orchards ; the songs of the birds are theirs^ and the 
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hum of the grasshopper, and the murmur of honey-laden bees. 
O happy country boys ! cling to your boyhood, cling to its 
pleasant pastimes, to its innocent enjoyments. Believe me, in 
all your later life you will never again partake of pleasures so 
manly and so pure. 

The pleasures of the country boy begin with the beginning 
of the year. When the earth lies hidden beneath its shroud of 
snow, and the glittering frost begems the leafless branches \ 
when the redwing and the fieldfare are sore straitened for 
want of food ; when the robin grows familiar, and comes to 
the window or the open door for the dole dealt out by friendly 
hands ; when the whiteness of the meadows is strangely 
spotted here and there by the shadows of rooks and starlings 
speeding abroad on their daily foraging expeditions ; when the 
drifts He deep in the narrow lanes, and are heaped high above 
the hedge-tops ; — then he sets forth, on pastime bent, to seek 
the nearest pond, where, on the hard frozen surface, he and 
his mates skate to and fro with untiring vigour, while every 
echo resounds with their ringing laughter. Then, as evening 
draws near, he doffs his skates, shngs them across his shoulder, 
and prepares for the homeward journey, amid a volley of 
snowballs discharged by skilful hands. Nothing loth, he 
accepts the challenge, and, until his arms ache and his frame 
is all aglow, keeps up an energetic cannonade. At last, the 
dusky twilight beginning to deepen into night, he and his 
comrades cease the mimic battle, and, shouting and singing, 
return to their respective homes, stopping, perhaps, on the 
way to chat for a minute or two with the village blacksmith, 
from whose forge a ruddy glare falls across the whitened road. 

Nor is this alL The "cold" continuing, and the snow 
freezing hard, our boy seizes on an old box, which he fixes 
upon a couple of wooden runners, and in this impromptu 
sleigh or sledge down the slippery incline he rushes at an 
ever-increasing pace. Sleighing has grown more popular with 
English and Scottish boys of recent years, but it has never 
attained to such extensive favour here as it enjoys in the more 
Northern countries or in Western Europe. 

In Holland, the peasants skate to market along the frozen 
canals, frequently accompHshing thirty miles in three hours, with 
a burden of seventy to eighty pounds on their heads. In Lap- 
land and Sweden, as in Canada, the boys — ay ! and adults also 
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— mount their sledges or tobogans, and dash down the hills at a 
tremendous pace. Sledging parties are often organised on a 
large scale, ladies and gentlemen, thickly cased in furs, driving 
magnificent sledges, with countless bells jingling and jangling 
about the trapping of their horses as they sweep along. These 
excursions are sometimes made at night, and then the pic- 
turesque aspect of the scene is enhanced by numerous torch- 
bearers, whose flickering lights bum eerily against the darkness. 

While the frost lasts, our boy may take part, either as spec- 
tator or player, in the good old Scotch game of curling, which, 
for the benefit of the uninitiated, we may describe as bowling 
upon ice. Instead of the round bowls, however, flattened flint 
stones are used. The game is played by two parties ranged in 
good-humoured rivalry, each man being provided with a broom 
to keep the icy surface clear, and a pair of handled stones, while 
stout iron crampits are attached to his feet to prevent him from 
coming down with a crash. The purpose of the game is to 
have as many stones as possible lying near a fixed point at the 
end of the course, called a tee. When a player fails to hurl his 
stone with sufficient impetus, his associates hastily sweep in 
front of it to assist its lagging motion. Meanwhile the skip or 
leader of each party stands at the tee, broom in hand, and 
directs his men what to attempt or avoid, how to force an open 
channel through the cluster of stones accumulating round the 
tee, or to drive headlong in among them with the view of dis- 
tributing them more to the advantage of his side. 

Snowballing is sometimes conducted by the boys on a grand 
scale. Perhaps those of one school or village challenge those 
of another, and a regular attack and defence is organised, with 
squads detached to make up and supply the glittering ammuni- 
tion, reserves posted in advantageous positions, and a general 
imitation of the ** pomp and circumstance of war." The reader 
will remember that the great Napoleon, when a military cadet 
at Brienne, first displayed his tactical skill as leader in a snow 
fight, marshalling his soldiers with consummate ability, throwing 
up snow entrenchments of a formidable character, from which 
he repulsed every assault of the enemy. The present writer, 
in the well-remembered days of his happy youth, shared in many 
an exciting contest of this character, and well does he recollect 
tjdft^rdour of the combatants, the shouts of the victorious, and 
fT ^ans of the defeated. And he ventures to say that it 
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needs a good deal of heroism to face unflinching a volley of 
well-kneaded snowballs ! 

There is a famous account of a snow-fight, or, as the Scotch 
call it, a " snow-bicker," in the " Recreations of Christopher 
North." 

In this famous bicker, the contending parties were the 
dominie, with a certain Bob Howie as his lieutenant, and the 
six stoutest lads, on the one side, and Christopher North at 
the head of the whole school on the other. The latter host 
came down in battle array, with shouts that might waken the 
dead, while skirmishers, flung out in front, began the conflict 
by a shower of balls that, from the bosom of the yet untrodden 
snow between the two battles, made the shining surface spin 
like spray. Then falling back on the main body, they found 
their places in the front rank, and the whole mottled mass, 
grey, blue, and scarlet, moved forward over the frozen white- 
ness — 

** Calm as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm,*' 

"Let fly," cried a clear voice; and the snowball storm 
hurtled through the air. Just then the valley-mouth blew 
sleety in the faces of the foe ; their eyes blinked bat-like, and 
with wandering and irregular aim they vainly returned the 
shower of frosty fire. Incessant the shining cannonade of the 
resistless school ; silent, save when triumphant shouts pro- 
claimed the fall or flight of some doughty champion in the 
adverse legion. The dominie's band was broken. Igno- 
miniously the cravens took to flight, leaving the dominie and 
Bob Howie alone to bear the brunt of battle. A dreadful 
brotherhood ! But the crashing balls were showered upon 
them right and left from scores of catapultic arms, and the 
day was going against them, though they fought less like men 
than heroes. Hurra ! down went the dominie, and even Bob 
staggered. " Guards ! up and at them ! " "A simultaneous 
charge of cocks, hens, and carrots." Bob Howie was buried, 
and the whole school trampling on its master ! 



** Oh, for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 
"When Rowland brave and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died I " 



r^ 
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The smothered roar of Bob and the stifled denunciation of 
the dominie echoed over the liill, and 

" Fierce as ten furies,'' 

the runaways, shaking the snows of panic from their paws, 

** Like dewdrops from the lion's mane,** 

rushed to the rescue. Two of the six thought better of it, and 
turned again. The high heroic scorn of their former selves 
urged four to renew the contest, and the sound of their feet on 
the snow was like that of an earthquake. What bashes on 
bleeding noses ! What bungings-up of eyes ! Of lips what 
slittings 1 And as the coughing urchin groaned, and clapped 
his hand to his mouth, distained was the snowball that dropped 
unlaunched at his feet. The school was broken, their hearts 
died within them : thev showed the white feather ; thev fled ! 
O shame ! O sorrow I O sin I Tiiev turned their backs and 
fled. Heavens and earth ! sixtv fled before six I and half of 
sixty — oh, tha: we should record it — pretended to be dead \ 

"Look, we beseech vou, at the dominie I Like Hector 
issuing irom the gates of Troy and driving back the Greeks 
to their ships, or rather — hoar}- spirit of Homer ! — like some 
crea:, shac^". cuuandish woif-do^:, that hath swum ashore 
from some siran^e wreck, :ind, af:er a fortnight's famine oa 
the bare sea-clifli, been driven bv the huni^er that £:naws his 
sromach like a cancer, ar.d the thirs:-:ever that can only be 
s'aked in blood. :o venture rrowiin;: for rrev uu the vale, till, 
sr.unini: the seen: of a flock of ^hee:\ a::er some crim ti^er- 
j-.^e c»v,s.^— -H t. »A *-ii L-cii* . lie ^. i.i.^b ..i^ .a^i., "-,..; nuL^e tons 
iTTrizgs. oz the '.v:ol:y peoy-Ie, w::h hell-like growlirg? quailing 

-.^^.^A ^y^Ki^ ..^^ *.^.s.^^ AA^^bA. fcc« «Xfc«^ ^ikV..... i^L^«i L.. . \.'^i.*iA«^ L^.C^Il one 

-i««ca ixn^ w.*^%.*« 1..^^ «is lb mi^iiw soc^iii rmr^cr in w,.ir. lonnc^ss ot 
rige :::an in emrr^- rangs. he lies down at las: in the midst 
:i all the muriered carcasses, licking the blood on his jaws 
-ni ^axs. ani then looking and listening round wirh his red 
riri:ii eyes and iiiarn-uointei ears savjigeiy erec:, conscious 
:f crime and fearful cf rnnishinenn soon as he he.irs and sees 
:na: all :he ccast is clear and still, a^iam i:ioa:in -rlv fastens his 
s henin - Lie ears, and dien ears into the kidneys of the 
of tie nock. ulL sated wrJa -^Qit ai:>i\jL".o^-,\ie sneaks 
y Liz^ ±e wood, azd, coVdn^ Y^rcoa^Xi ^^^ -ii^XjlAa -wvs^ 
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length — now no longer lank, but swollen and knotted like 
that of a deer-devouring snake — he falls suddenly asleep, and 
re-banquets in a dream of murder. 

" That simile was conceived in the spirit of Dan Homer, 
but delivered in that of Kit North. No matter. Like two 
such wolf-dogs are now Bob Howie and the mad dominie, and 
the school like such silly sheep. Those other hell-dogs are 
leaping in the rear ; and to the eyes of fear and flight each 
one of the six seems more many-headed than Cerberus, while 
their mouths kindle the frosty air into fire, and thunderbolts 
pursue the pell-mell of the panic." 

Such and so imaginative is bodily as well as mental fear. 
Meanwhile the bicker continued. The air was darkened, or 
rather brightened, by the balls, which described their airy 
flight in many a graceful curve ; some hard as stones, some 
soft as slush ; some almost transparent in the clear blue sky, 
and broken before they reached their aim ; and some useless 
from the first, and felt, as they left the palm, to be softer 
than the rottenest turnip, and unfit to " bash a fly." 

Far and wide, over hill, bank, and brae, scattered the flying 
school. Squads of sixes and sevens made for the covert of 
the frozen woods. Twos and threes floundered miserably in 
the snow-drifts. And here and there — saddest sight of all ! — 
single boys distractedly making for the sanctuaries of distant 
homes, with their heads twisted back over their shoulders, 
till, souse over neck and ears, with many a cry, they dashed 
into some traitorous pitfall, and lay buried deep in slush and 
snow. 

" But who is he — the tall slender boy — slender, but sinewy 
— a wiry chap, five feet eight in his stocking-soles, who plants 
himself like an oak sapling rooted ankle-deep on a knoll, and 
there, a juvenile Jupiter Stator, with voice and arm arrests the 
flight, and fiercely gesticulating vengeance on the insolent foe, 
recalls and rallies the shattered school that he may re-lead 
them to victory ? " 

This was no other than young Kit North himself. 

At length both sides gave way; an armistice was called, 
and Kit North advanced into the debateable ground between 
thq two armies with a frozen branch waving in his lxax^<l -^^ 
a flag of truce. He was receWed m^ o^^w ^xcks* Ns^ *^^ 
donuDie and Boh Howie ; but Vv\^ \>\oodi -^^ "^^^-^ ^^ "^"^^ 
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jealous of the honour of the school ; it had received a stain 
which he felt could be ^-iped out only in blood. In the deeds 
deemed most heroic and thought worthy of eternal fame, men 
(and boys) have always been actuated by mixed motives ; and 
so was it now with Christopher, as, sternly confronting the 
six, and then turning respectfully to the dominie, he challenged, 
toe to toe, at the scratch on the snow, with naked fists, the 
brawny red, shock-headed boy, the villain " with the cairots," 
who by moonlight night is fain — 



" Round the stacks with the lasses at bogles to play," 

had audaciously interfered between him and the ladye of 
his love. 

" Off fly our jackets and stocks — it is not a day for buflf — 
and at it like bulldogs. Twice before had we fought him at 
our own option over the bonnets ; for 'twas a sturdy villain, 
and famous for the cross-buttock. But now, after the first 
close, in which we lose the fall, with straight right-handers we 
keep him at ofF-fighting — ^and that was a gush of blood from 
his smeller. ' How do you like that, Ben ? ' Giving his head, 
with a mad rush he makes a plunge with his heavy left at our 
stomach. But a dip of our right elbow caught the blow, to 
the loud admiration of Bob Howie, and even the dominie, the 
umpire, could not choose but smile. Like lightning, our left 
returns between the ogles, and Ben bites the snow. Three 
cheers from the school, and, lifted on the knee of his second, 
* he grins horribly a ghastly smile,' and is brought up staggering 
to the scratch. We know that we have him, aftd ask consi- 
derately *What he means by winking?' And now we play 
around him — 

* Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play.'j 

He is brought down now to our own weight — then nine stone 
jimp — his eyes are getting momently more and more pig-like, 
and, bat-blind, he hits past our head and body, like an 
awkward hand at the flail when drunk thrashing com. 
Another hit on the smeller, and a stinger on the throat-apple, 
and down he sinks like a poppy, deaf to the call of * time,' 
and victory smiles upon us from the bright blue skies. 
* Hurra, — ^Aurra— 'hurra ! ChristopUti lot ^n^x V ^xA ^\0cl^4 
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aloft, astride on the shoulders of Bob Howie, he, the In- 
vincible, gallops with us all over the field, followed by the 
shouting school, exulting that Ben the Bully has at last met 
with an overthrow. We exact an oath that he will never again 
meddle with Meg Whitelaw, shake hands cordially, and 

I* Off to some other game we all together flew.' 

And so ended the famous Snowball Bicker of Pid mount." 
No doubt many of ^our readers could tell of fights not less 
spiritedly contested. 

Here we may interpose a word or two on pugilistic encoun- 
ters. We fancy boys do not make so much use of their fists 
as was formerly the case, and we shall rejoice if our impression 
be correct. We are no advocates of fighting ; blows are the 
worst kind of argument to which men or boys can resort. Still 
there are times when a lad must fight in self-defence, or in 
defence of the weak, or, at all events, must be ready to fight. 
Bullies and sneaks and the lads who swear and use indecent 
language must be punished j and it is often better that they 
should be punished in the time-honoured fashion by their own 
comrades than by their masters. All that can be said is this : 
Do not be in a hurry to engage in a fight, but once involved, 
demean yourself with courage and courtesy. Don't fight if 
you are in the wrong; it is braver and wiser to own your 
error j but if you are in the right, and you can see no other 
honourable means of settling your quarrel, stand up gallantly, 
and don't give in so long as you can see. Here is Mr. Thomas 
Hughes's advice : — *' As to fighting, keep out of it, if you can 
by all means. When the time comes, if it ever should, that 
you have to say * Yes ' or * No ' to a challenge to fight, say 
* No,' if you can — only take care you make it clear to your- 
selves why you say ' No.' It's a proof of the highest courage 
if done from true Christian motives. It's quite right and justi- 
fiable if done from a simple aversion to physical pain and 
danger. But don't say * No ' because you Tear a licking, and 
say or think it's because you fear God, for that's neither 
Christian nor honest. And if you do fight, fight it out, and 
don't give in while you can stand and see." To which we may j 
add the warning given by the poet Butler : — 1 

** They who in quarrels interpose 
Are apt to get a bloody ivo^^." 
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But gradually the chill presence of winter passes away from 
the earth. Our boy, as he takes his accustomed daily ramble, 
becomes conscious of a fresh greenness in the hedges and the 
trees j not that they have as yet assumed their glorious garb 
of verdant foliage, but that they are putting forth their leaf- 
buds, and making ready for the warmer days to come. The 
sap is stirring in their veins ; they are awakening from their 
long and dreary sleep. The woodlark, one of the earliest of 
British songsters, pipes forth a cheery strain j the thrush soon 
commences his bursts of melody, and the hedge-sparrow 
chirps in the bright intervals of sunshine. Now- the rooks 
return to their breeding-places, and in solemn conclave ^n 
upon the stations of their future nests. Partridges begin to 
pair, and tomtits make their appearance about our bams. All 
these signs the boy notes with intense delight, for though 
winter has been to him a merry season, he shares in the general 
yearning of natinre for the life and vigour of spring. The days 
lengthen, and lo ! in the hedges the hazel catkins whiten, and 
the flower-buds come out upon the branching elder. March 
arrives, and before its brief reign is at an end winter takes 
leave of us reluctantly. In the boy's little garden Spring 
scatters her first gifts — the delicate alpine violet, the hyacinth, 
the golden daffodil, the forest daisy. Among the leafless trees 
stands conspicuous the almond in its robe of snow-white 
blossoms. On sunny banks the wildflowers wake up one 
by one, and the daisy sparkles everywhere with kindly eye. 
Violets, sweet violets, bloom modestly beneath the hedgerows ; 
the star of Bethlehem glows in the heart of the green coppice ; 
the moist meadows rejoice in cardamine and coltsfoot, and the 
golden kingcup and the celandine are found in sheltered 
places. Emerging from the security of their hives, the busy 
bees rejoice that the winter is past and gone. All nature is 
alive and in motion. The ringdove coos in the wood, and 
the pheasants crow in the ferny copse ; the linnet and the 
goldfinch blend their sweet strains with those of the thrush ; 
and the lark, high up in the luminous air, pours forth a strain 
of music which fills with joy every listener's soul. We can 
fancy that it is the voice of Spring, and that she sings to us 
some such pleasant hopeful rhymes as these : — 

** I am coming, I am coming ! 
Hark ! the Uttle bee is hMmmixv^ •, 
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See, the lark is*soaring high 
In tiie blue and sunny sky, 
And the gnats are on the wing, 
Wheeling round in airy ring. 

" See the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over ; 
And on banks of mossy green 
Star-like primroses are seen ; 
And, their clustering leaves bdow. 
White and purple violets blow. 

" Hark I the new-bom lambs are bleating, 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 
In the elms — a noisy crowd ! 
All the birds are singing loud ; 
And the first white butterfly 
In the sunshine dances by. 

** Look around thee — ^look around ! 
Flowers in all the fields abound ; 
Every running stream is bright ; 
All the orchard trees are wMte ; 
And each small and waving shoot 
Promises both flowers and fruit. 

" Turn thine eyes to earth and heaven ! 
God to thee the spring has given, 
Taught the birds their melodies. 
Clothed the earth and cleared the skies. 
For thy pleasure or thy good : — 
Pour thy soul in gratitude ! " 

The boy may now go a-violeting. Let him look for a green 
bank facing the south, but sheltered by the waving branches 
of the palms. In such a spot he will find a wealth of delicate 
flowers enamelling the crisp dewy grass with their white and 
purple bloom. Or down in the quiet dell, where the brook 
trails its slow waters through the tufted and feathery herbage, 
he will see them in hundreds and thousands, some still in 
their tiny green buds, others with their blossoms fully open. 
Next he will hunt for primroses, most beautiful, as I think, of 
all the flowers of spring, and by the mossy roots of ancletLt 
trees, and beneath the hawthorn clum^^, 2cv\^ o\v. ^^ ^' 
sloping sides of shady dingles, they gcee\.\CvccLmX^\^^^^ 
of pale gold. Not a day now but birngs VvOcv \\: ^ 'a^^ ^^"^ 
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and nothing escapes the quick eye of the country boy, accus- 
tomed to watch every sign and mark of the advancing jrear. 
He knows when the elm puts on its first show of green ; he 
notes the leafing of the ash, always the last to come and the 
first to go ) he rejoices when the long finger-shaped leaves of 
the chestnut break through the round and viscous buds, and the 
gnarled boughs of the oak slowly assume their garniture of 
red buds and bright metallic-looking leaves. He obsenres 
the delicate greenness of the foliage of the lime, and the 
emerald-like tint of that of the smooth-tninked beech. He is 
the first to detect the golden blossoms of the laburnum, 
which hang in thick, graceful clusters, like " dropping wells of 
fire ; " and pleasant to his eye is the gorgeous decoration of 
the orchard, when the cherry-tree puts out its snow-white 
bloom, and the apple-blossoms peep out of their delicious 
drapery, like nymphs blushing at their own loveliness. 

Most country boys, or boys in the country, are disciples of 
Izaak Walton, and whether they are equipped with rod and 
line from the best makers, or carry no better tool than a stick 
with a piece of twine attached to it and a bent pin for hook, 
they hail the April month with delight, because it enables them 
to resume their pursuit of the speckled and spotted denizens 
of the waters. With flies trimmed by their own dexterous 
fingers, they woo the nimble trout and the shy carp; and 
many of them in a couple of hours will land as many fish as 
,our town-bred angler in a day. But even if they have little 
^ sport," they may enjoy themselves rarely on a warm, sunny 
day in April, while the air is still fragrant with the breath of 
spring. As they follow the course of the winding stream — 

" Clear and cool, clear and cool, 
By laughing shallow and dreamingI[pool ; 

Cool and clear, cool and clear, 
By shining shingle and foaming wear ; 
Under the crag where the ouzel sings. 
And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings " — 

they will enter upon a succession of fair or picturesque scenes. 
They will pass through wood and meadow land and cornfield, 
by thorpe and burn, and under the stone bridge that carries 
the dusty highroad across the stream where once the peasant 
forded it afoot, and below the hill on the crest of which stands 
the village church surrounded by its silent graves, They will 
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come to green banks all aglow with primroses, and to damp, 
shady places azure with the bluebell of spring. The wild 
hyacinth, let us note, is one of our earliest flowers, and the 
country boys insert it in their posies along with the violet, the 
daisy, and the cowslip. Observe that the folded bells are of a 
deeper blue than those recently opened, and mark how grace- 
fully the latter droop, so as to show the tops of their fairy cups 
turning backward. They will also come to sheltered recesses 
where the graceful lily of the valley blooms in its shy beauty. 
" How elegantly its white ivory-looking bells rise, tier above 
tier, to the very summit of the flower-stalk, while the two 
broad leaves which protect it seem placed there for its sup- 
port ! They who have inhaled the perfume from a whole bed 
of these lilies in some open forest glade can fancy what odours 
were wafted through Eden in the golden mornings of the 
early world." They will also come to patches of old pasture, 
where the grass is short and close, and there they will find a 
profuse sprinkhng of " cinque-spotted " cowslips, the separate 
flowers or petals of which are picked by the country children 
to make cowslip wine. And lastly, in the course of their 
ramble, our anglers may gather handfuls of the great marsh 
marigold and of the cuckoo-flower — Shakespeare's "lady's- 
smock, all silver white " — so that when the day is done they 
will return home laden with floral honours, like a Roman hero 
marching in triumphal procession to the Capitol. 

But May is here ; the day is warm and bright. Our boys' 
spirits rise to their topmost height in sympathy with the joy of 
the landscape, which grows visibly richer every hour. The 
plum-blooms fall like a shower of snow; the pear-trees are 
changed each into a pjnramid of blossom ; and bright against 
the deep foliage of elm and beech and chestnut shines the 
tender green of the shapely larch. The wild cherries have 
broken out into flower ; in the garden, rockets, purple and 
white, are gay to see, and beautiful is the blue of the grape- 
hyacinth. "Tulips and anemones of many rich hues abound. 
The wallflowers in the cottage gardens beam like rich masses 
of gold, and delicious is their spicy odour. The primroses 
still continue their welcome bloom in the commons, which, 
scattered with oaks and rich with thickets in which hundreds 
of nightingales are singing, are like tracts of old fairy forest. 
The cuckoo is heard on all hands. The grasses ^toni dft^^- 
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The pools and streams are quite white with the water-ranun-' 
cuius. The foxglove leaves are springing firm and green in 
the woods and on banks. Numbers of insects are frisking 
about, and visiting the flowers or humming over the warm 
ground. The red, black-spotted butterfly is out, alighting and 
basking in the warm dust of the highway or the footpath before 
you, elevating and depressing its wings, as if drinking in at 
every pore the sunshine as the spirit of life." 

'* May has come, but soon will pass, 
With a fleet foot, o'er the grass ; 
"With a fleet foot through the bowers, 
Scattering as she goes the flowers. 

** In the hedge the hawthorn white, 
In the field the poppy bright, 
Bluebells 'neath the arching trees. 
Yellow bloom to woo the bees. 

** May has come, and every voice 
In the woodlands will rejoice ; 
Thrushes sing a jocund strain. 
Nightingales their love complain. 



« 



(( 



Long the invisible cuckoo 
Will his minor sad renew. 
Ceaselessly himself proclaim, 
Till every echo knows his name. 

May has come, and May will go 
While the warm laburnums blow, 
Ere the chestnut's clustering flowers 
Fall in broken, rosy showers. 



" May has come with lilac bloom. 
Honeysuckle's rich perfume. 
Waving ferns and grasses fine, 
Pansy and columbine. 

*^JMay has come with happy dreams. 
Song of birds and voice of streams. 
Bud and bloom and joyousness, 
All sweet things the heart to bless. 

" May has come, but soon^ alas ! 
Into shadow-lajid will pass : — 
Only in the poet's lay 
Can the year be one long day ! 
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** Only in the loving heart 
Will the Maytime ne'er depart ! 
There its presence will delay, 
Though birds and flowers have lost their May ! " 

With June comes the haymaking season, and then the boy for 
a while suspends his cricket games, and bursts into the hay- 
field, where he rakes up the new-mown grass and piles it in 
little heaps of fragrance, or rides on the top of the hay-waggon, 
and climbs to the summit of the " rick," and makes himself 
generally useful and useless ! With June comes our English 
summer, and our gardens redden all over with roses, remind- 
ing us of many a delicate poetic fancy and antique legend : of the 
love-lorn poetess Sappho, and how the roses were always white, 
until, presuming to rival her exquisitely fair complexion, they 
failed egregiously, and blushing for shame at their defeat, have 
ever since held the blush fixed upon their cheek ; of Chaucer's 
Emilie, gathering roses in her bower, and thrusting among 
the thorns her little hand ; of Milton's Eve in Eden, stand- 
ing half-concealed by a cloud of bloom, '* so thick the blush- 
ing roses round about her blew ; " of Tennyson's " Gardener's 
Daughter," who, among her roses shone "a rose in June." 
This is the very heyday of the country boy's enjoyment. He 
has his " bathe " and " swim " every summer morning, if lake 
or stream be near at hand j he plays cricket in the afternoons ; 
he goes long walks to far-off villages ; he mounts his pony, 
and rides away, like the young Lochinvar, " o'er bush and o'er 
scaur ; '* he has his boating expeditions and his picnics ; and 
on fine days, when not at lessons, he spends almost every 
moment in the sunny air, drinking in a potent ehxir of youth- 
ful energy and vivacity. He will go anywhere and is ready 
for anything. A rat-hunt in the old bam or a bell-ringing 
in the old church, he is willing for either. To construct a 
rabbit-hutch, or go in search of some uncommon bird's nest, 
or take a turn at lawn-tennis, or rake the garden beds (to 
the terror of the gardener), you will find him neither invttus 
nor imparatus. 

In due time comes harvesting. Though the steam-engine 
has now made its descent upon our cornfields, still in many parts 
of the country the sickle retains its sway ; and in later August, 
when the i?fheat is brown in the sun, the reaper grasps his old 
familiar implement, and, with many a sturdy stroke^ i<^^2£^ "^^ 
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rich grain in close ripe swathes before him. It has been well 
said that there is no month more glorious than August — ^the 
harvest month. It is a time of serene splendour and tranquil 
maturity. The air is bland ; bright with a warm lustre the 
firmament, its deep rich blue enhanced by contrast with passing 
clouds of silver white. Full, luxuriant, and as yet untouched 
by decay the foliage ; the hayfields, mown in June and July, 
thrive again with succulent grasses, on which the drowsy cattle 
feed content. " There is a sort of second spring in trees, the 
oak and the elm especially putting forth new shoots of a 
lighter tint. The hedges put on the same vernal-looking hue ; 
and the heather on the moors, and scabiouses, blue chicory, 
and large white convolvulus, hawkweeds, honeysuckles, and 
the small blue campanula, make the fields gay." But no- 
where is August so beautiful as in the wheatfield or " all 
among the barley." The tall stalks and golden ears, swelling 
and sinking like waves beneath the ripple of the wind, make a 
pleasant picture ; and pleasant, too, is the sight of the pre- 
cious sheaves, piled one against another, in groups of three 
or four, over the stubble-field ; and pleasant to hear are the 
shouts and laughter of men, women, and children when the 
" last load " is carried, and the harvest-home rivalry begins. 

"Who has not paused," says Thomas Miller, "to see the 
high-piled waggons come rocking over the furrowed fields 
and sweeping through the green lanes at the leading-home of 
harvest ? All the village turns out to see the last load carried 
into the rickyard : the toothless old grandmother in spec- 
tacles stands at her cottage-door ; the poor old labourer, who 
has been long ailing, and who will never more help to reap 
the harvest, leans on his stick in the sunshine; while the 
feeble huzzas of the children mingle with the deep-chested 
cheers of the men and the silvery ring of maiden voices, all 
welcoming home the last load with cheery voices, especially 
where the farmer is respected, and has allowed his poor neigh- 
bours to glean. Some are mounted on the sheaves, and one 
sheaf is often decorated with flowers and ribbons — the last that 
was in the field ; and sometimes a pretty girl sits sideways on 
one of the great fat horses, her straw-hat ornamented with 
flowers and ears of corn. Right proud she is when hailed by 
the rustics as the Harvest-Queen \ Thexv xVv^te ^xe. :he farmer, 
Ii/s wife, and daughters, all standing axvd otC^vcv^*.^^ q^-^ 
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gate of the stackyard ; and proud is the driver as he cocks his 
hat aside, and giving the horses a slight touch, sends the last 
load with a sweep into the yard, that almost makes you feel 
afraid it will topple over, so much does it rock coming in at 
this grand finish. . . . What grand subjects, mellowed by the 
setting suns of departed centuries, do these harvest-fields bring 
before a picture-loving eye ! Abraham among his reapers — 
Jacob musing in the fields at even-tide — ^Jacob labouring to 
win Rachel — ^Joseph and the great granaries of Egypt— Ruth 

* Standing in tears among the alien corn ' — 

and the harvests of Palestine amid which our Saviour walked 
by the side of His disciples. All these scenes pass before a 
meditative mind while gazing over the harvest-field filled with 
busy reapers and gleaners, and we think how, thousands of 
years ago, the same picture was seen by the patriarchs, and 
that Ruth herself may have led David by the hand, while yet a 
child, through the very fields in which she herself had gleaned. 
But the frames in which these old pictures were placed were 
not carved into such beautiful park-like scenery and green 
pastured spots as we see in England ; for there the harvest- 
fields were hemmed in by rocky hills and engirded by deserts 
where few trees waved, and the villages lay far and wide apart ; 
and, instead of the sound of the thresher's flail, oxen went 
treading their weary round to trample out the corn, which in 
spring shot up in green circles where they had trodden." 

To such considerations as these most boys, however, give 
little heed. They are too much occupied by external aspects. 
The boyish nature is not reflective. But I think they do not 
the less enjoy the sights and sounds of harvest-time. 

Who shall attempt a description of the delights of nutting 
after Miss Mitford ? Her pen has pre-occupied the ground, 
and all later comers must fall back into the second place. 
Let us take her for our guide and companion on a nutting 
expedition this warm, bright day at the end of September, 
and sally forth into the merry green lanes, where the hazel 
boughs are full of delectable fruit " All is beautiful that the 
eye can see, perhaps the more beautiful for being shut in with 
fresh-like closeness. We have no prospect m t\\\s» Vafe^xs^^ ^ 
lanes, cross-roads, mere cartways, \eac&ii^ Vo \lcv^ \Tij«>assNKe!Jj^ 
littlG farms into which this part oi oux ^axv^\i.Ss ^\n\\^^- "^^ 
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hill or down, these quiet woody lanes scarcely give us a peep 
at the world, except when, leaning over a gate, we look into 
one of the small enclosures, hemmed in with hedgerows so 
closely set with growing timber that the meady opening looks 
almost like a glade in a wood ; or when some cottage, planted 
at a comer of one of the little groves formed by tJbie meeting 
of these cross-ways, almost startles us by the unexpected sight 
of the dwellings of men in such a solitude. We come to a 
pretty farmhouse on the green slope of the hill ; the rich vine 
which covers its front reaches up to the very top of the 
clustered chimney. Close beside it blooms the ample orchard, 
where the farmer and his children are now gathering in the 
ripe harvest Look at that young rogue in the old mossy 
apple-tree — that great tree bending with the weight of its 
golden rennets ; see how he pelts his little sister beneath with 
apples as red and as round as her own cheeks, while she, 
with her outstretched frock, is trying to catch them, and 
laughing and offering to pelt again as often as one bobs against 
her; and look at that still younger imp who, as grave as a 
judge, is creeping on hands and knees under the tree, picking 
up the apples as they fall so decidedly, and depositing them so 
honestly in the great basket on the grass, already fixed so 
firmly and opened so widely, and filled almost to overflowing 
by the brown rough fruitage of the golden rennet's next neigh- 
bour, the russeling ; and see that smallest urchin of all, seated 
apart in infantine state on the turfy bank, with that toothsome 
piece of deformity a crumpling in each hand, now biting 
from one sweet, hard, juicy morsel and now from another. . . . 
And then, further up the orchard, that bold hardy lad, the 
eldest-bom, who has scaled (Heaven knows how?) the tall, 
straight upper branch of that great pear-tree, and is sitting 
there as securely and as fearlessly, in as much real safety and 
apparent danger as a sailor on the topmast. How he shakes 
the tree with a mighty swing that brings down a pelting shower 
• of stony bergamots, which the father gathers rapidly up, whilst 
the mother can hardly assist for her motherly fear — a fear 
which only spurs the spirited boy to bolder ventures. 

"But now we strike into another lane, where the hedge 

shines with festoons of the periwinkle, and the little rill that 

has been bubbling all along the hillside begins to break into 

k a maze of clear deep pools and c\\aivti€Vs. KtA x^o^ >i5afe 
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hedge, too, changes its charm \ it is no longer a dense green 
wall of hawthorn and maple and briar-roses, intertwined 
with bramble and woodbine, and crowned with large elms or 
thickly-set saplings. The pretty meadows raised above us 
needs no defence on our side but its own steep bank, gar- 
nished with tufts of broom, with ivy-bound pollard oaks, and 
at intervals with rich clusters of hazel overhanging the water. 
Ah, there is our coveted spoil ! We rush forward with a shout, 
hook down the lissome hazel stalks, and proceed like so many 
squirrels to strip them of their tawny nuts. Mounting the 
bank, we force our way into the midst of the " nutting," and 
transfer the booty from the lower branches into our pockets, 
and, when these are filled, into the bags that we have had the 
foresight to bring with us. And so we go on, gathering and 
stooping, and hauling down and scrambling — for, needless to 
say, nutting is scrambling work — those pliant boughs, how- 
ever stoutly you may grasp them by their young fragrant twigs, 
will recoil and break away. Nutting is scrambling work, but 
it is splendid fun for all that." 

"Oh, what enjoyment," says Miss Mitford, "this nut- 
gathering is I They are in such abundance, that it seems as 
if there were not a boy in the parish, nor a young man, nor a 
young woman — for a basket of nuts is the universal habit of 
country gallantry ; but no one has found out these. And they 
are so full, too ; we lose half of them from over-ripeness j they 
drop from the socket at the slightest motion. If we lose, 
there is one who finds. May, the dog, is as fond of nuts as a 
squirrel, and cracks the shell and extracts the kernel with 
equal dexterity. Her white glossy head is upturned now to 
watch them as they fall. See how her neck is thrown back 
like that of a swan, and how beautifully her folded ears quiver 
with expectation, and how her quick eye follows the rustling 
noise, and her light feet dance and pat the ground and leap 
up with eagerness, seeming almost sustained in the air. . . . 
See, she has caught that nut just before it touched the water ; 
but the water would have been no defence ; she fishes them 
from the bottom ; she delves after them amongst the matted 
grass — even my bonnet, how beggingly she looks at that! 
*0h what a pleasure nutting is! is it not. May? And we 
must go home now, must we not ? B\it "V)^ "^r^ c.c^\£k& tifi^MaHkg 
again some timQ or other — shall we not, m^ lisllwj'^^ ^^ ^^ 
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And day after day, until every hazel stalk is stripped bare 
of its toothsome produce, we go a-nutting, except, indeed, 
when we go a-blackberrying ; and sometimes we combine both 
quests in one good day's work. Blackberrying is not done 
wholly on our own account; we have to collect sufficient 
store for household purposes, blackberry pudding (with apples) 
being a " dainty dish," and blackberry jam one of the whole- 
somest and pleasantest of home-made preserves. What figures 
we boys present as we troop along the lanes with our baskets 
full of the purple-dark fruit! Our faces, our hands, our 
clothes, are all marked with purple stains, and many a scratch 
and rent and tear testify to the rough usage we have received 
from the bramble bushes. In some parts of South-Western 
England the boys go in search of a delicious little wild fruit 
called blea- or blue-berries, resembling in size a black cur- 
rant, but with a more pungent flavour. Then in Kent and 
Sussex they join in the hop-picking, and proud are they if 
permitted to strip the hop-poles of their dark brown clusters, 
though the hop-pickers, too frequently, are not companions 
with whom it is advisable for boys to mingle. 

"The shortening day warns us," says William Hewitt, 
" that we must make haste to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
It is glorious in nature its mid-autumn pomp. The birds are 
silent \ we are conscious of a deep tranquillity that broods, 
dove-like, over the hushed landscape. But the sun beams 
gladly on the woods and fields, that smile back upon him as 
in an old and confiding affection. The blackberries hang 
thick on the hedges ; the mushroom springs white and fresh 
in the green pasture ; the geometric spider hangs its web on 
bush and tree. Never does the landscape look more attrac- 
tive than now. The grass in the fields is of the deepest green ; 
the corn is cleared from the uplands ; the woods look dreamy ; 
the streams run on in freshest brilliancy ; the air is full of 
vigour and inspiration. You are no longer languid and 
oppressed with electric heat ; you feel as if you must run and 
leap, think and love. You want hearts tuned to the joy of 
your hearts, minds overflowing with thought ; you breathe in 
poetry, you pour out eloquence. Such is the soul of nature 
in the manhood of autumn. The true holiday now is to 
enjoy it'* 
And the boy does enjoy it, witli a iu\ii^?»^ axi^ ^.\i\»X&\ii^ <5Jl 
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which manhood is incapable. Blackberrying, nutting, hop- 
ping, — he enjoys them all. He enjoys apple-gathering in the 
orchard, and elderberry-picking in the garden hedges and the 
copses. He will go forth, if he have no better object, to 
collect a supply of hips and haws, the fruit of the wild rose. 
In Queen Elizabeth's days, by the bye, ladies were wont to 
make a conserve of these hips, which, indeed, are still used 
medicinally. Or he goes mushroom-gathering ; though this 
he should never do except in the company of some experi- 
enced hand. In the autumnal woods these fungi are very beauti- 
ful j they vary in shape, and size, and hue, according to their 
species and the conditions under which they grow. Some are 
mere filaments of scarlet or bright yellow clustering upon a 
decaying branch ; yonder, in the woody recess, stands, table- 
like, the bold broad agaric, about a foot in diameter. Others 
are tubular, and spotted and flecked with brown ; others, in 
the shade of trees, are white as snow ; others, again, wear a 
delicate blush like that of the rose. The delicate surfaces 
of some are embossed like antique shields ; others resemble 
a Chinese parasol, a cone, an inverted pyramid in shape; 
others are grotesque and gibbous; then there are the 
scented, gingery mushrooms, and the massy puff-ball, which, 
before it becomes dry, has been known to weigh several 
pounds. As certain species bear a close likeness to poisonous 
fungi, mushroom-gathering is a pursuit not to be lightly or 
carelessly undertaken. 

In the late autumn the boy in the country may amuse 
himself with collecting ferns for the decoration of his 
sister's rockwork or the shrubbery walks, or for the con- 
cealment of an unsightly corner in the garden, or for pre- 
serving in his herbarium. There are fully five hundred species 
of British ferns, but not more than twenty are common, 
and the commonest of all is the brake or bracken, which 
waves its tall fronds on heath and moorland, in woods and 
parks, along green hedgerows and in grassy lanes, frequently 
attaining a considerable size. In some parts of the Northern 
country it is used as food for swine and horses, as manure, 
and as a substitute for soap. In days of yore there was 
a mode of divining by means of the bracken \ tK^ ?»t<^^c!&. ^^ 
which was cut across, and the seci^\s cA \}v\^ ixj^Nsx^^^'^^*^^- 
f erred from the characters foTWved "b^ X\v^ ^•axVXyt^-^^v ^-^"^^^^ 
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lines of the tubes and fibres. It was said that the seeds were 
visible only on St. John's Eve, and that if they were gathered 
at the exact moment of the good saint's birth, they rendered 
their possessor invisible ; as Shakespeare puts it — 

'' We have the receipt of fern seed : we walk invisible." 

The bracken, in allusion to the markings on a section of the 
stem, is occasionally called the eagle fern; it flourishes all 
over our island, from the romantic glens of the Grampians 
to the dells and dingles of sunny Devonshire, forming an 
admirable covert for the wild buck and the timorous hare or 
rabbit : — 

" Oh ! eagle fern, when I thee discern, 

"When thy withered leaf I meet. 
In places the careless foot might spurn, 

The crowded mart or street, 
Thou takest me back to thy birthplace fair, 

Where thou wavest in thy pride, 
And the form of the hare and thedeer's close lair 

Still 'mid thy stems abide." 

Less frequently met with, but more beautiful, is the maiden- 
hair, with its black, elastic, slender stalks, supporting fan- 
shaped pinnules of a delicate green. Then there is the adder's 
tongue, with the segments of its leaves all curled and con- 
tracted ; and the oak fern, and the hart's tongue, with long 
and tender bright green leaves ; and the king-fern ; and, excel- 
ling in grace, the lady-fern which grows strongest — 

** Where the morning dew lies longest, 
Where the copsewood is the greenest. 
Where the fountain glistens sheenest." 

In one of Wordsworth's poems occurs a fine allusion to this 
queen of ferns {Osmufida regalis) : — 

" That tall fern. 
So stately, of the Queen Osmunda named, — 
Plant lovelier in its own retired abode 
. , . than Naid by the side 
Of Grecian brook, or lady of the mere 
Sole sitting by the shores of old romance." 

It may be, however, that theii families wxvdextake the usual 
autumnal migration, and that the bo^s Nisix. x\v^ s^^s^^^. "^cyt 
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most boys, or at least most English boys, this is the culminat- 
ing point — the high-water mark, to choose an appropriate 
imagery — of happiness ! They take to the sea like ducks to 
the water. You will see them, between school hours, with 
an old clasp-knife shaping a fragment of wood into the 
likeness of a boat, which, with a triangular piece of cotton for 
a sail, will be launched upon the cistern, or in the water-butt, 
or in the nearest pond. Then: favoiuite reading is sea-stories, 
narratives of battle and shipwreck, lives of famous old sea- 
kings, and records of buccaneers, pirates, and circumnavi- 
gators. They cover their slates and the fly-leaves of their 
exercise-books with sketches of men-of-war, frigates, brigs, 
sloops, and yachts under canvas, or with " bare poles " driving 
before a heavy gale, or stranded on a rocky coast. At some 
time or other in the life of almost every boy there comes to 
him, I believe, a longing to go to sea ; and if he passes a 
young middy in the streets, you will see him stand rooted to 
the spot, filled with admiration of his gallant figure ! Give 
him a chance of indulging his aquatic tastes, if only on a canal 
or the artificial lake in the public park, and mark how eagerly 
he seizes it 1 To such a boy the seaside is rifer with pleasure 
than the Garden of Eden itself would be ! If there are caves 
in the cliffs, then he and his mates assume the character of 
bold smugglers, and what stirring romances they invent and 
enact ! How they clamber up acclivities which would make 
an adult brain dizzy, and slide down rugged steeps which 
seem impassable to anything but a chamois ! How with 
trousers tucked up above the knee they paddle about in the 
briny pools ! What collections they make of seaweed and 
shells, and what risks they run in making them ! There is not 
an old salt upon the beach that does not know them, and with 
whom they are not on the friendhest possible terms. They 
soon learn to handle an oar, and, if opportunity favour, to 
steer and sail a boat, and you may see their tiny craft scudding 
across the bay or firth in every interval of fair weather. They 
gather on the pier to watch the arrival or departure of the 
steamer, and criticise her " build " with a wonderfully know- 
ing air. They can tell a mainsail from a marlinspike, I pro- 
mise you, and will read you off the names of every roT^e. 'sccA. 
every bit of canvas. What a luxury \\. \s» \.o ^ci^ n^^ V-^-^- 
ments which a regard for social conv^xit\oiv^\XA&'& cqtcks^^^'^^^^ 
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to wear, and in the freshness of an early summer morning to 
plunge into the rippling wave and disport themselves like 
so many mermen ! But there is seemingly no end to the 
gaieties and vivacities of boys at the seaside. Are there 
not donkey-races, and boat-races, and swimming matches? 
Are there not crabs to be caught, and do not shrimps dart 
to and fro in the clear pools which the tide leaves behind 
it on the ribbbd sand? And if the boys have any know- 
ledge, as they ought to have, of marine zoology, are there 
not starfishes, and other strange or beautiful creatures, to be 
caught along the shore ? Are there not such things as polypes, 
and pink holothurians, and echini, and bravely-coloured me- 
dusae or jellyfish ? Then the lighthouse on yonder bluff of 
sea-washed rock, with its burning eye shining so brightly yet 
so peacefully all through the hours of dark, and its shapely 
column of stone braving so steadfastly the fury of the north- 
west gale, is it not a source of inexhaustible interest? Nor 
must we forget the coastguardsmen, in their little white settle- 
ment upon the chffs, and the wonderful telescopes they carry, 
and the stories they have to tell of far-off lands and adventures 
upon the wide, wide seas ! Nor the fishermen in their sou'- 
westers, their rough pea-jackets, and great waterproof boots up 
to the knees ; their strongly built boats, tightly caulked and 
tarred all over, with great brown sails bearing the numbers by 
which they are registered in the harbour books ; and their huge 
nets, with innumerable meshes, which by day are suspended on 
poles along the shore to be mended or to dry. To see them 
sail away at evening is one of the regular duties of the boys. 
There they stand upon the beach, watching every operation 
with vigilant eye — watching the hoisting of the flapping canvas, 
and the progress of each labouring vessel as she breasts the 
surging tide, and speeds onward and ever onward into the 
purple mists so swiftly gathering over the distant horizon. 
And there they are, next morning, to see the sturdy crew re- 
turning into port, and to superintend the landing of their finny 
cargoes, and to listen to the hum of voices as rapid sales are 
effected on the spot, or barrels and hampers of fish despatched 
to catch the London trains. 

They do a little fishing on their own account ; and you may 
see their boats slowly drifting across the placid bay, with their 
''sea-lines " owi^ and rest a$suied \.\va.XX\v^v \n\^\^\.\x\\^ (Jot hoys 
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are lucky) with a dish of "fins" — flounders, or pollacks, or 
saithe, or even mackerel — for the family's dinner. Then 
there are the lobster-pots to be examined ; and that reminds 
us of the story of the mayor of Plymouth and the lobster-pot, 
which, as related by that veracious chronicler, Charles Kings- 
ley, I shall venture to repeat for the sake of the warning it 
conveys to reckless youth. Here it is, and let every boy who 
goes lobster-catching bear it constantly in mind. 

One day the mayor was so weary of sitting on a hard chair, 
in a grand furred gown with a gold chain round his neck, 
hearing one policeman after another come in and sing, " What 
shall we do with the drunken sailor, so early in the morning ? " 
and answering them each exactly alike, " Put him in the 
roundhouse till he gets sober, so early in the morning ! " 
that, when it was over, he jumped up, and played leapfrog 
with the town-clerk till he burst his buttons, and then had his 
luncheon, and burst some more buttons, and then he said : " It 
is low spring tide ; I shall go out this afternoon and cut my 
capers." By which he meant that he would go and have an 
afternoon's fun like any schoolboy, and catch lobsters with an 
iron hook. 

So to the Mewstone he went, and for lobsters he looked. 
And when he came to a certain crack in the rocks, he was so 
excited that, instead of putting in his hook, he put in his hand ; 
and Mr. Lobster was at home, and caught him by the finger, 
and held on. 

" Yah ! " said the mayor, and pulled as hard as he dared ; 
but the more he pulled the more the lobster pinched, till he 
was forced to be quiet. 

Then he tried to get his hook in with his other hand ; but 
the hole was too narrow. 

Then he pulled again ; but he could not stand the pain. 

Then he shouted and bawled for help ; but there was no 
one nearer him than the man-of-war inside the breakwater. 

Then he began to turn a little pale ; for the tide flowed, and 
still the lobster held on. 

Then he turned quite white; for the tide was up to his 
knees, and still the lobster held on. 

Then he thought of cutting off his finger \ b>\\.V'^^^s:^.^^ 
two things to do it with—- courage axv^ a Vxale> ^sA \nr. V^^ 
got neither. 

\4 
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Then he turned quite yellow ; for the tide was up to his 
waist, and still the lobster held on. 

Then he thought over all the naughty things he bad ever 
done : all the sand which he had put in the sugar, and the 
sloe-leaves in the tea, and the water in the treacle, and the salt 
in the tobacco (because his brother was a brewer, and a man 
must help his own kin). 

Then he turned quite blue ; for the tide was up to his breast^ 
and still the lobster held on. 

Then, I have no doubt, he repented fully of all the said 
naughty things which he had done, and promised to mend his 
life, as too many do when they think they have no life left to 
mend ; whereby, as they fancy, they make a very cheap bargain. 
But the old fairy with the birch rod soon undeceives them. 

And then he grew all colours at once, and turned up his 
eyes like a duck in thunder ; for the water was up to his chin, 
and still the lobster held on. 

And then came a man-of-war's boat round the Mewstone, 
and saw his head sticking up out of the water. One said it 
was a keg of brandy, and another that it was a cocoa-nut, and 
another that it was a buoy loose, and another that it was a 
black diver, and wanted to fire at it, which would not have 
been pleasant for the mayor ; but just then such a yell came 
out of a great hole in the middle of it that the midshipman in 
charge guessed what it was, and bade pull up to it as fast as 
they could. So somehow or other the jack-tars got the lobster 
out and set the mayor free, and put him ashore at the Barbican. 
He never went lobster-catching again ; and we will hope he 
I)ut no more salt in the tobacco, not even to sell his brother's 
beer. 

Though boys have what the Americans call " a good time " 
of it " down by the sea," I am by no means sure that it is a 
period of unmixed happiness to their parents and guardians ; 
and this not so much because they reduce their clothes to 
the condition of Joseph's coat when his wicked brothers 
showed it to tearful Jacob, not so much because they rush in 
and out of the house with an absolute disregard to all laws of 
order and decorum, as because they carry their usual reck- 
lessness to a dangerous extreme. Is it necessary to remind 
them that if they can climb and crawl like cats, they have 
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not, like cats, nine lives ? That if, when out boating, they 
indulge in " larks," and capsize their skiff, they run an im- 
minent risk, especially if they cannot swim, of being drowned ? 
That if they heedlessly clamber up difficult rocks, they may 
perchance come to grief? That if they bathe and swim at 
all times and in all places, they will probably bring on a 
serious illness? I suppose counsel of this kind has been 
administered by their seniors to generation after generation 
of English boys, and with small profit /but it is to be hoped 
that the rising generation is at once more prudent and more 
dutiful 

Autumn at length passes, as spring passed and summer 
passed. The swallows make ready for their southward flight, 
and in yellow showers the leaves fall at every gust from the 
sorrowing trees. The warm days and nights have gone ; after 
dark there is frequently a white frost on the ground, and the 
plants shiver through their dry and hollow stalks as the keen 
wind rustles over them. All nature is preparing for the winter. 
Hedgehog and badger and lizard creep into their holes in the 
earth, where they will slumber till spring. Frogs sink into 
the muddy bottom of pond and ditch, and " go in " for a long 
hybernation. The moles have finished off their winter nests, 
and the bats, suspended by their heels in the old barn or cob- 
web-covered outhouse, wrap themselves in the membranes of 
their fore-feet and indulge in a dreamless doze. The rat, the 
mouse, and the squirrel seek their secret stores, which they 
have garnered up with so much prudence in the days of abun- 
dance. The fresh-ploughed fields lie bare and black in the 
occasional sunshine ; and the farmer saunters round his stack- 
yard to survey with more or less satisfaction the neatly built 
ricks, or he inspects his cattle-sheds and his poultry-yard, and 
calculates his probable Christmas gains. It might seem that 
the bo/s occupation, like Othello's, would now be gone. But 
he has his box of tools, and there are fences to be repaired 
or rabbit-hutches constructed j he has his spade and hoe, and 
the garden must be cleared of its autumn refuse ; and, above 
all, for those dark hours when out-of-door-work or play is 
impracticable, he has his books to read, his lessons to prepare. 
Soon will come again the scenes of winter, and the merry time 
of sleighing, skating, shding, snowballing ; but even then the 
long evenings will invite him to [^seek the companioaski^ o*^ 
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the poets, sages, historians, who have enshrined their thoughts 
and fancies in deathless language. 

For boys in the country, we venture to recommend as a 
pleasant and profitable mode of cheering the winter nights the 
formation of a little club of readers, a lund of private Litenuy 
Society, meeting alternately at the houses of the various mem- 
bers, for the purpose of mental improvement and intellectual 
recreation. More years ago than the present writer cares to 
remember, he was a member of such a club, and well does he 
recollect the entertainment it^aflforded. We met once a weeky 
some of us making long journeys through miry lanes or drifts 
of snow to attend the rendezvous. We had our chainnan and 
our secretary, the former to preside at all gatherings, and the 
latter to keep our " minutes." We paid a small fee, and there 
were also certain fines ; and thus we had funds for a double 
subscription to the circulating library in the town of K ■ , 
some five miles distant. Occasionally we issued gratis tickets 
to our relatives and intimate fiiends, which gave them admis- 
sion to our " entertainments." We recited pieces of poetry ; 
we read some of the plays of Shakespeare ; we repeated from 
memory, or in our own words, narratives of adventure and 
enterprise ; we wrote essays upon given subjects, the best 
being rewarded with a small prize j and at the close of our 
session we called to our assistance some accomplished and 
kindly damsels, and gave an " amateur dramatic performance" 
in the largest drawing-room at our command. Pleasanter 
Christmas holidays we never passed ; and I believe our parents 
and guardians thought- so too, for the necessary preparation of 
our essays and recitations occupied our leisure, and left us no 
time for mischief. 

I have said that we wrote " essays." But these were not 
strings of commonplaces suggested by some copybook 
maxim, such as, " Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners \ " nor were they chapters of dull platitudes upon abstract 
subjects, such as War, Friendship, Poetry, and the like. We 
had had sufficient experience of these at schooL We were 
determined to eschew dulness ; whatever we were, we would 
not be bores. So we wrote short lives of great men, or we 
narrated some incidents in our own eventful careers, or we 
turned passages from Scott and Byron into ;the most animated 
prose we could command ; or we made o^arselves masters of 
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the best plays of the best dramatists, and then related their 
plots and scenes in our own language. This last experiment, 
if not the most successful, was always the most interesting, as 
the writer was required to read aloud his production for the 
benefit of an admiring or a critical audience. The reader 
may be glad of a specimen of this kind of composition. If 
not entertaining in itself, it will serve as a model The play 
selected is Ben Jonson's " Every Man in his Humour," and 
the reader will please to imagine that the members of the 

B Literary Club are duly assembled, that the president 

has seated himself in his arm-chair, that a " select " circle of 
visitors have gathered round, that the writer has been called 
upon for the week's " essay," and that " mouthing his a'es and 
o'es " (as Tennyson puts it), he reads it aloud as follows : — 

Every Man in his Humour : 
A New Version of an Old Play, 

Master Knowell was a London citizen of credit and renown 
in those famous days when Elizabeth the Great sat with firm 
seat upon the English throne. Not a man more honoured 
upon 'Change, let me tell you, or whose signature to a bond 
was more satisfactory to the recipient. He belonged to the 
genus which we designate " respectable : " his figure, something 
of the portliest, was respectable \ his grave and serious coun- 
tenance was legibly inscribed with respectability; his sad- 
coloured doublet, his well-spun hose — all very respectable ! 
I cannot affirm that there was anything of the heroic in his 
nature, or that his imagination ever soared beyond his desk and 
ledger ; but mind you, it is the steady draught-horse that grows 
sleek and fat, not the ardent steed, — " the courser of the sun,'* — 
which breaks its heart in constant straining at the collar. 

Enough for you and me that Master Knowell was a respect- 
able man, — " warm, very warm, sir," — whose button we would 
have proudly and gladly held whenever occasion offered. 

Now, Master Knowell had married — as all respectable men 
should do; and had a son — as most respectable men have; 
and a nephew — another endowment which I have observed 
to be common among respectable men. The son. Mast 
Edward Knowell, was a scholar " of good account in 
the Universities," and much perplexed his worthy sire 
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the Startling audacities of his genius and the abnonnal char- 
acter of his ideas. A straight-limbed, well-featured, comdy 
youth was Edward Knowell, who could figure handsomely in a 
galliard, and whisper airy nothings in a pretty ear with any 
gallant in London. Very different to him both physically 
and mentally was his cousin Stephen, who was what die Scotch 
would call " a gowk," and the Elizabethans called " a guH : " — 

"A gull is he who feares a velvet gowne, 

And when a wench is brave dares not speak to her ; 
A gull is he which traverseth the towne, 

And is for marriage known a common wooer. 
A gull is he which, while he proudly weares 

A silver-hilted rapier by his side, 
Indures the lies, and knocks about the eares, 

While in his sheath his sleeping sword doth bide. 
But to define a gull in termes precise, — 
A gull is he which seemes and is not wise." ^ 

To complete this rapid sketch of the Knowell household^ 
I have only to name the ready-witted servant Brainworm, a 
fellow of infinite fancy, with a rare talent for mimicry, and a 
fertility in artful expedients equal to that of Asmodeus himselE 

It happened one morning that Master Stephen, bent upon 
the loving errand of a visit to his cousin, chanced to feU in 
with his worthy uncle, who as yet had not quitted his house, 
and so demeaned himself as truly to justify the not very flat- 
tering picture of him we have essayed to draw. 

" What is your business, coz ? " said Knowell. 

" Nothing," replied Stephen, with a simper, " but just to see 
how you do, good uncle." 

" It is kindly done, and you are welcome," replied the re- 
spectable citizen. 

" Ay, I know that, sir — I would not have come else. But 
how does my cousin Edward ? I would fain borrow of him 
some treatise upon hawking and hunting." 

" Why, I hope you do not mean to go a-hawking ? " rejoined 
his uncle. 

" No, but I intend to practise against next year. I have 
bought hawk, and hood, and bells, and all ; I only need a 
book to keep it by. Now, be not angered, uncle ! Why, I 

1 Sir John Davies, Epigram ii. So Shakespeare : — " a most notonons 
geek and gull." 
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would not give a rush for a man, however studied in Latin and 
Greek, if he be not learned in hawking and hunting language. 
Because I dwell at Hogsden, shall I keep company with none 
but steady cits or Finsbury archers ? A fine jest, i' faith ! 'slid, 
a gentleman must show himself a gentleman." 

Knowell was sorely displeased, I can assure you, at this 
silly speech of Master Stephen's, and gave him sterling advice 
in good, solid phrases — advice which fared as advice generally 
does when spent upon the young and thriftless. " Do not 
spend your coin," said he, " on every bauble you fancy. Let 
not your sail " — he loved a brave old proverb ! — " be bigger 
than your boat. Stand not so much on your gentility — 

' Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing 
From dead men's dust and bones ; and none of yours, 
Except you make and hold it.* " 

His lecture was here abruptly terminated by the entrance of 
a stranger, who proved to be the servant of one Master Well- 
bred, a young gentleman of good repute, whose sister had 
recently married Kitely, the wealthy merchant in the Old 
Jewry. He bore a letter addressed to " Master Knowell," but 
not distinguishing between the son and father, he unthinkingly 
placed it in the wrong hands. Despatching Stephen to find 
his cousin, and sending the letter-bearer under charge of Brain- 
worm to the buttery, the elder Knowell proceeded to acquaint 
himself with the contents of the missive, comforting his con- 
science with the equivocation that the address might with as 
much propriety stand for him as for his son. 

There is a common adage that "listeners hear no good of 
themselves," and they who pry into the secrets of others seldom 
obtain any special comfort from the knowledge. The letter 
was written in a Hvely strain, and simply invited Master Ned 
to some excellent entertainment at " the Windmill ; " but to 
the respectable precisian it seemed a most pernicious com- 
position. " Is this," he cried, " the man whom my son has 
declared to possess the happiest wit and choicest brain the 
times have produced? Surely, for his manners, I judge him 
to be a profane and dissolute wretch." But he wisely resolved 
not to interfere too openly with his son's amusements, and so, 
summoning Brainworm, and bidding him carry the letter to 
his young master, he went his way in sober sadness. 
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Meanwhile Master Edward was amusing himself with the 
antics of his light-witted cousin, whom — when he learned from 
his friend Wellbred's letter the nature of the entertainment 
prepared for him — he resolved to take with him as an agree- 
able and amusing addition to the feast 

" You will accompany me, will you not, coz ? " he inquired. 
*' I protest it is not to involve you in any plot against the 
state." 

"Sir, that's all one, an't were," replied the exulting Stephen ; 
"you shall command me twice as far as Moorgate to do you 
good." 

And so, with many fine speeches, the two cousins hastened 
to join the merry guests assembled at " the Windmill" 



II. 

In a narrow unwholesome alley, — it disappeared long ago 
before the march of civic improvement, — one Cob, a tankard- 
bearer, who obtained a sorry living by selling water to the 
citizens — for as yet the New River was unknown, and turn- 
cocks and water-rates were not numbered among the vexations 
of hapless householders — one Cob kept a small tenement which 
had belonged to his father and grandfather before him. In 
this mean house, however, and with this humble water-carrier, 
dwelt a man of fashionable notoriety, no other than the cele- 
brated Captain Bobadil, whose friends, mind you, were not in 
the least aware that their swaggering comrade had so poor a 
lodging. 

Master Matthew, however, the foppish son of a decent fish- 
monger, who craved after the cheap celebrity of "a man 
about town," had contrived, on the morning of his introduction 
to our readers, by dint of subtle questions pressed upon stolid 
cits and weary wanderings through dismal purlieus, to discover 
the captain's "one-pair-back," where that splendid roysterer 
was sleeping off the effects of his last night's potations upon a 
hard bench, with a couple of cushions under his head, and a 
cloak concealing his lank, ungainly limbs. 

" Save you, sir, save you, captain," said Master Matthew as 

he entered, wonderingly, the sparsely furnished and diminutive 

chamber; "you have an exceeding fine lodging here, very neat 

and private.'' Observe the tact mtYi ^\v\cX\ ^^sx^x ^^-axxivaw 
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hit upon the only two recommendations the captain's lodging 
possessed ! Crafty Master Matthew ! That one useful and 
honied sentence served him better than a score of letters of 
introduction. 

"Ay, ay, sir," answered Bobadil, recovering from a temporary 
feeling of confusion j " but, I pray you, inform no gentleman 
of our acquaintance of my dwelling-place j not that I need care 
who knows it, for the cabin truly is very convenient, but I 
would not be troubled with too much visiting. And, sir, by 
the heart of valour " — Captain Bobadil, be it said, cultivated 
an original mode of dainty swearing — " except it be to some 
peculiarly choice spirits, such as yourself, I could not extend 
thus far. I love a cleanly and quiet privacy above all the 
tumult and war of fortune. But what new book have you 
there? Let me taste its quality while I make some slight 
changes in my apparel" 

Nothing loth. Master Matthew, with an air of exquisite 
sentimentality, began to declaim some amatory poems of his 
own composition, whereof the chronicler of this moving tale 
has been able to make recovery only of a single quatrain. 
From this the reader may judge whether posterity has cause 
to regret the loss of Master Matthew's verses : — 

" To thee, the purest object to my sense, 
The most reiinM essence heaven covers, 
Send I these lines, wherein I do commence 
The happy state of turtle-billing lovers ! " 

Bobadil having completed his toilet, and Matthew his reci- 
tation, the latter proceeded to explain the cause of a serious 
difference which had arisen between himself and Master Well- 
bred's half-brother, Squire George Downright; receiving the 
opinion and counsel of the captain with the graceful humility 
that becomes an inferior mind when listening to the utterances 
of genius. 

" The other day," said Matthew, " I happened to enter into 
some discourse respecting a sword which, both for fashion and 
workmanship, was most peremptory beautiful and gentleman- 
like j yet he condemned it, and cried it down for the most pied 
and ridiculous that ever he saw." 

** Hang him, the rook ! " exclaimed ^^^oXi^j^^, ^'-V^V-as. XNS>k 
more judgment than a raalt-hoiSQ \ill.> a\yLe:^^'^^^'2L06\\^'^ 
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St. George, I wonder you'd lose a thought upon such an 
animal." 

" But he brags he will cudgel me." 

"When," says Bobadil, with a most truculent air, "when 
said he so ? " 

" Yesterday, they say ; a young gallant, a fiiend of mine, 
told me so." 

" By the foot of Pharaoh, you should send him an instant 
challenge! I'll show you a trick or two you shall kill him 
with at pleasure. Look you, draw your sword, and I will give 
you a lesson. So, hollow your body more ; now, stand fast on 
your left leg, keep your due proportion of time. Oh, you dis- 
order your point most irregularly. . . . Well, put on your 
cloak, and we will off to some tavern or other. What money 
have you about you ? " 

" I have not above two shillings," replied Matthew, some- 
what exhausted by his unlooked-for sword exercise. 

" Well, 'tis little enough," cries Bobadil, " but we can get a 
radish or two, a pipe of tobacco, and a stoup of wine. Then 
will we call on young Wellbred, where, mayhap, we shall meet 
Squire Downright, and put him to the question. Come, good 
Master Matthew." 



III. 

Master Kitely was blessed with a large fortune and a fair 
wife, but cursed with an unreasonable and a jealous temper. 
He strove, indeed, to hide his jealousy from himself and from 
the world, but not the less did the subtle poison work like 
madness on his brain. And of whom was he suspicious ? Of 
none other than his brother-in-law — such are the fantastic tricks 
which jealousy plays with a good man's brain ! — of his own 
brother-in-law. Master Wellbred, whom he had unwisely made 
the inmate of his house, and who, being of a somewhat merry 
disposition, loved to draw around him the gay spirits of the 
town — not altogether the fittest company for a decorous Lon- 
don trader. Ah ! what lively revels they held, what toasts they 
drank, what boisterous songs they sung ! Of such irregulai 
courses and giddy humours it was natural, perhaps, that Kitely 
"^diould complain to Squire Downright, noisy Wellbred's elder 
^tber; but it was assflk^dly a tiolaXA^ 'm^Uiic.^ ^1 ^"ell-degja- 
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dation that he should confide to him the secret of his unwar- 
rantable suspicions. 

He was to sink yet lower. It happened that on one occa- 
sion business required him to go from home for two short 
hours, and, lo ! his weak and wayward nature was sore perplexed. 
Could he leave beauty unguarded by a dragon ? " Business," 
he cried, " go by for once. No, beauty, no ; you are too pre- 
cious to be left without a ward. You must be watched, for if 
opportunity be given you, no quicksand is more treacherous ! " 
Alas ! poor and false is the love that yields to doubt and 
suspicion ! 

So he called to him his trusty clerk. " Carry in my cloak 
again ; I will not go." 

" But, sir," replied punctilious Thomas Cash, " your scrivener 
will be there with the bonds." 

" That is true, fool that I am ! I had clean forgot it j I must 
go." And the weak man was in an agony of jealous appre- 
hension. " And yet Wellbred will be here presently with one 
or other of his loose companions. I know not what to say or 
do. My brain is like an hour-glass, wherein my imaginations 
run like sands, filling up time. Thomas ! " And he whispered 
to himself, " Ay, I can trust him. He knows not how to 
deceive me." A moment's hesitation. " And yet I will not. 
Is Cob within ? " Again a pause of doubt " But he has a 
ghb tongue, and will prate all over the town." So he returned 
to his original resolution, and began to address Thomas in a 
solemn tone and with uplifted finger, much to the said Thomas's 
bewilderment. 

" Thomas, you may deceive me, yet I hope you love " 

" Sir," said honest Cash, somewhat wonderingly, " if a 
servant's faithful duty may be called love, be sure I yield it 
to you." 

" I -thank you heartily, Thomas," rejoined his master, grasp- 
ing him by the hand j " with all my heart I thank you. I have 
a secret to impart to you, but when once you have it, I must 
seal your lips up. It is a thing so near my honour that if thou 
shouldst reveal it — ay, it were a great weakness." 

" Give it no other name than treachery," Cash exclaimed. 
" By my soul's safety, I protest my tongue shall never reveal a 
word intrusted me." 

But the unhappy man could not leV^ \3C^o\i o^^^ ^"^ ^g^ci\.«^- 
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tations. He longed to set a spy upon his wife, and yet he 
durst not The colour on his brow went and came, his eyes 
trembled with hot tears, his lips quiyered with the burden of 
his jealous agony, while he felt that he could not reveal him- 
self in all his meanness to his servant He suddenly fasoke 
into a number of incoherent directions, intexspersed with 
mysterious allusions, which startled Cash into a fever of curi- 
osity; and having strictly charged him to send a messenger 
should Master Wellbred bring home any of his merry mmades. 
with aching heart and reluctant step he quitted the house which 
his weakness filled with so much disquiet 

He had scarcely crossed the threshold before a goodly com- 
pany arrived, with such peals of hearty laughter as betokened 
their high animal spirits, — Master Wellbred, young £dward 
Knowell, Brainworm, Captain Bobadil, and Master Stephen. 
Do you wonder that honest Cash went in quick search of Gas- 
par, or Martin, or Francis, or Cob, and discovering at length 
the last-named varlet, despatched him to his roaster ? Oh, the 
rage, the anguish which filled Master Kiteljr's heart when the 
tidings were forced upon his unwilling ears! Had he been 
informed of the ruin of his premises, he could not have dis- 
played a greater passion. He cried, in frenzied tones : — " Bane 
to my fortunes ! what meant I by marrying ? I, that before was 
master of my own fiee thoughts, am now a very slave ! But, 

Cob, what entertainment had they ? I am sure my sister and 

and my wife would bid them welcome ? Ha? ** 

" Like enough," answered Cob, his sluggish mind not appre- 
ciating the drift of his master's question ; " yet I heard not a 
word of it — not a word of it" 

" Which of them — ha ! — which, which of them — kissed my 
wife — no, no, my sister — ha ! who was it ? say ! " 

" Well, if thou wilt have the truth of it," began honest Cob 
while his master was torn with fierce emotions, " I am a vaga- 
bond, and fitter for Bridewell than your worship's company, if 
I saw anybody to be kissed, unless they could have kissed the 
post in the middle of the warehouse ; for there I left them all 
at their tobacco, with a plague." 

Exit Master Kitely hurriedly, followed in silent astonishment 
by louting Cob. 
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IV. 

What on earth brought Master Wellbred, Master Knowell, 
and their companions — Brainworm, the captain, and the two 
"gulls," so unworthily named after. two admirable saints — to 
Master Elitely's house at so inauspicious a juncture? Was 
it Destiny, that wayward and mysterious Circumstance, on 
which fools are so ready to throw the blame of their own folly ? 
Nay, the cause was simple enough ; and we need call upon 
no dgus ex machind to cut the Gordian knot of so trivial a 
dilemma. 

Master Knowell /^r*? was, as we have shown, almost as pro- 
foundly and unreasonably suspicious of Master Knowell Jiis 
as was Master Kitely of his charming and comely wife. He, 
too, wanted a trusty spy ; but, wickeder or more resolute than 
his brother citizen, he found, or thought he had found one, 
in the ingenious and ready-witted Brainworm. Truth to tell, 
however, the latter worshipped the rising sun, and, while affect- 
ing to carry out his master's wishes and to dog young Knowell's 
footsteps, he contrived — in the disguise of a soldier, which he 
wore so admirably as to deceive even those who knew him 
best — to learn more of the paternal projects than Knowell had 
wished him to learn. He straightway took his wares to market, 
and informed young Knowell of the plot laid against his peace. 
It was thus that he became acquainted with that young gentle- 
man's choice companions, whom he attended on their jovial 
expedition to Master Kitely's house. 

But the impatient reader — I am sure of it — is already 
skipping a line here and a sentence there, with the natural 
desire of ascertaining what foundation, if any, there was for 
Master Kitely's doubt of his wife's affection. Let him return 
with us to the good company assembled under the jealous 
merchant's roof, and in due time he shall learn what it will 
greatly advantage him to know. 

In upon the revellers at Master Kitely's broke an unwelcome 
apparition ; not, indeed, the master of the house himself, but 
his sturdy kinsman Downright, who, infected by the trader's 
wild suspicions, proceeded most roundly to rate young Well- 
bred, to ridicule Master Matthew, and soon contrived to em- 
broil himself with that most valorous so\A\^\^ C'a:«^\«»^^^'?^^i^^ 
From hot words they came to diami s^oxd&\ ^sA ^^ "^^^^^^ 
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threatened to prick Master Downright's flesh " full of holes " 
with his rapier, we may suppose that there would have been 
sanguinary work had not Kately opportunely returned in time 
to separate the angry opponents. AVhen the party had retired, 
Dame Kitely and Mrs. Bridget endeavoured to make some 
excuses for the fray, but they succeeded only in confirming 
Kitel/s suspicions; for while they were speaking of yoong 
Knowell as " a civil gentleman of very excellent good parts," 
because he was attached to Mistress Bridget, he construed 
their commendations as applying, with open ef&ontery, to his 
bite noirey Master Wellbred. 

v. 

As I have hinted, a strong affection existed between Miss 
Bridget Kitely and Master Edward ElnowelL 

Now, the latter was very desirous that his suit to his £ur 
lady-love should come to a speedy and prosperous conclusion, 
and to this end he conferred seriously with his friend Wellbred 
and his follower Brainworm. A certain line of conduct which, 
it was thought, would not fail to prove effectual with her 
brother KLitely, was discussed and sanctioned at a council of 
war holden by the three confederates shortly after the occur- 
rences already described \ and Brainworm, having contrived to 
get from a lawyer's clerk, named Formal, a loan of his profes- 
sional costume — for in those days men wore appropriate and 
distinctive attire, according to their vocation, trade, and social 
position — metamorphosed himself from a swaggering soldier 
into a precise and sober lawyer, in order to conduct their plans 
to a successful issue. 

But before we follow him on his way, or trace the further 
fortunes of Master Kitely, let us return to a gentleman I have 
unhandsomely neglected, though his remarkable and excellent 
qualities demand, on my part and the reader's, the most respect- 
ful notice. 

Bright was the afternoon of merry May and pleasant the 
green sward of Moorfields, when Captain Bobadil, his satellites 
Matthew and Stephen, and young Edward Knowell, were exhi- 
biting their bravery of dress and airiness of manners before the 
dazzled eyes of curious 'prentices and wondering nursemaids, 
^And their discourse ran as fo\\ov?s •. — 
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" Matthew. — Sir, did your eyes ever taste the like clown 
of him where we were to-day, Master Wellbred's half-brother ? 
I think the whole earth cannot show his parallel, by this 
daylight. 

" Knowell. — We are now speaking of him. Captain Boba- 
dil tells me he has fallen foul o' you, too. 

"Matthew. — Oh, aye, sir! he threatened me with the 
bastinado. 

" BoBADiL. — Aye, but I think I taught you prevention this 
morning for that. You shall kill him beyond question, if you 
be so generously-minded. 

" Matthew (making sundry feints and passes), — Indeed, it is 
a most excellent trick. 

" Bobadil. — Oh, you do not give spirit enough to your 
motion ; you are too tardy, too heavy ! Oh, it must be done 
like lightning — hey I (and he practises at a post with amazing 
assurance and exa^eration). 

" Matthew {with intense admiration) — Rare captain ! 

'* Bobadil (with affected modesty), — Tut, 'tis nothing, unless 
it be done in a — punto. 

" Knowell. — Captain, did you ever prove yourself upon any 
of our masters of defence here ? 

''Matthew. — Oh, good sir! yes, I hope he has. 

** Bobadil (drawing himself up^ and preparing to deliver the 
speech that has made him famous in history), — I will tell you, sir. 
They have assaulted me some three, four, five, six of them 
together as I have walked along in divers skirts of the town, 
where I have driven them before me the whole length of a 
street, in the open view of all our gallants, pitying to hurt 
them, believe me. Yet all this lenity will not overcome their 
spleen ; they will be doing as the pismire, raising a hill which 
a man may spread abroad with his foot at pleasure. By myself 
I could have slain them all, but I delight not in murder. I 
am loth to bear any other than this bastinado for them \ yet I 
hold it good policy not to go disarmed, for though I be skilful, 
I may be oppressed with multitudes. 

" Knowell. — Aye, believe me, may you, sir ; and, in my 
conceit, our whole nation should sustain the loss by it, if it 
were so. 

*' Bobadil — ^Alas, no! what's a pecuVYax\i»c.>^.^Ns^^^'^sas». 
Xo a nation ? Not seen. 
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"Knowell {skilfully humouring the braggadocio to the top 
of his benty — Oh, but your skill, sir ! 

"BoBADiL. — Indeed, that might be some loss; but who 
respects it ? I will tell you, sir, by the way of private, and 
under seal I am a gentleman, and live here obscure and to 
myself; but, were I known to his Majesty and the Lords, 
observe me, I would undertake, upon this poor head and life, 
for the public benefit of the state, not only to spare the 
entire lives of his subjects in general, but to save the one- 
half, nay, three parts of his yearly charge in holding war, 
and against what enemy soever. And how would I do it, 
think you ? 

" Knowell. — Nay, I know not, nor can I conceive. 

" BoBADiL. — Why thus, sir. I would select nineteen men 
to myself throughout the land; gentlemen they should be, 
of good spirit and able constitution. I would choose them by 
an instinct, a character that I have ; and I would teach these 
nineteen the special rules, as your punto, your re verso, your 
stoccata, your imbroccata, your passoda, your montonto! 
till they could all play very near, or altogether, as well as 
myself. This done, say the enemy were forty thousand strong. 
We twenty would come into the field the tenth of March or 
thereabouts ; and we would challenge twenty of the enemy ; 
they could not, in their honour, refuse us. Well, we would 
kill them; challenge twenty more, kill them; twenty more, 
kill them ; twenty more, kill them too ; and thus would we 
kill every man his twenty a day ; that's twenty score ; twenty 
score, that's two hundred ; two hundred a day, five days a 
thousand ; forty thousand, forty times five, five times forty, 
two hundred days, kill them all up by computation. And 
this I will venture my poor gentleman-like carcase to per- 
form, provided there be no treason practised upon us, by 
fair and discreet manhood, that is, civilly by the sword. ^ 

" Knowell. — Why, are you so sure of your hand, captain, 
at all times ? 

"BoBADiL {loftily), — Tut, never miss thrust, upon my 
reputation with you. 

^ This speech has been already quoted in reference to braggarts and 
bragging; but it seemed desirable to repeat it hete> in order not to impair 
^the connection ofiht dialogue. 
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"Knowell. — I would not stand in Downrighfs state then, 
an' you meet him, for the wealth of any one street in 
London ! 

" BoBADiL. — Why, sir, you mistake ! If he were here now, 
by this welkin I would not draw my weapon on him. Let 
this gentleman {pointing with airy condescension to Master 
Matthew) do his mind; but I will bastinado him, by the 
bright sun, whenever I meet him." 

Just as this brave speech was truculently delivered by the 
courageous captain. Squire Downright appeared upon the 
scene. And Squire Downright had not forgotten his quarrel 
at Master Kitely's. 

" O Pharaoh's foot," he cried, alluding to one of Bobadil's 
favourite oaths, " have I found you ? Come, draw your tool 
— draw, or I will thrash you ! " 

Bobadil's heart sank within him, and his face grew pale 
with mortal terror. " Gentleman of valour," and he whined, 
much to the edification of Master Knowell, " I do believe in 
you — hear me — I never thought of it until now, but, body of 
me, I had a warrant of the peace served upon me even now 
as I came along." 

The pretence that he was bound over to keep the peace 
availed him nothing. Downright snatched his cudgel from 
him, and, I promise you, belaboured him soundly, until he 
actually shed tears with pain and fright, while Master Knowell, 
looking on in huge amusement, also wept, but with an agony 
of laughter. When Downright's arm grew weary, he spurned 
the cowardly braggart from him, and, with a courteous 
bow to the amused spectators, went on his way. Then 
Bobadil made an effort to pluck up heart of grace, and once 
more to impose his swaggering air upon his companions. 

"I never before sustained such a disgrace, by heaven! 
Sure I was struck by a planet ! " 

" No, captain," said Stephen, simply, "you were struck with 
a stick." 

So it is that when an ass takes unto himself a lion's skin 
and a lion's roar, he is sure to be stripped of his stolen 
honours by the noble animal he presumes to imitate, and, 
in his degradation, to furnish §port for asses like vixvta bxss^- 
^elf! 
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VI. 



The scene now changes, swiftly as the altematioiis of a 
phantasmagoria, to the street wherein dwelt honest Cob ; a 
locality of unsavoury character, to which the reader has been 
already introduced. Were the honest water-cairier's neigh- 
bours as inquisitive as you or I, kind reader, they might 
well marvel at the commotion prevailing within and without 
that modest tenement — a commotion resulting fix^m the 
vigorous project devised by Wellbred and executed by 
Brainworm. First enters the elder Knowell in search of his 
son, whom he believes to have wandered thither, but upon 
no honourable doings ; and when Tib, Cob's shrewish help- 
mate, protests that she knows him not and has never seen Hi t " , 
he angrily threatens to fetch the constable. Next arrives Dame 
Kitely, of whom Knowell has heard as his son's supposed lady- 
love, in anxious quest of her "kind and faithful husband." 
For it had occurred to Master Wellbred to possess the good 
dame, like her husband, with jealous fancies, in the expecta- 
tion that some event might thereby be brought about which 
would cure — on the principle of similia curafiiur similibus — 
the miserable citizen of his much-to-be-lamented infatuation. 
While she is parleying with the astounded Tib, her husband, 
who has likewise been a victim of Wellbred's ingenious 
practices, enters in a disguise which screens him from recog- 
nition by the elder Knowell, but does not prevent his detec- 
tion by his wife. So, when Knowell seizes him on the one 
side in the belief that it is his son whom he has surprised. 
Dame Kitely grasps him on the other, because he is her 
husband. 

" Hide, hide your face for shame," she cries \ " i'faith, I am 
glad I have found you at last ! " 

" What mean you, woman ? " exclaims the elder Knowell ; 
*' let go your hold. I am his father, and claim him as my son." 

Then Kitely in his turn denounces his wife for want of true 
affection, affirming that she has traitorously given her heart to 
Master Knowell. " And for you, sir," he exclaims, " thus do 
I demand my honour's due," and straightway his sword flashes 
in the air. 

" What lunacy is it," says the elder Knowell, " that haunts 
this man ? Put up your swoid axvd mw^^c^vn^ ^csvo^^V^," 
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" KiTELY. — I will have proofs— I will. Til have you every 
one before the justice. Nay, you shall answer it j I charge 
you, go ! 

" Knowell. — Marry, I go with all my heart. Though I take 
this to be a trick justly put upon me to punish my impertinent 
search, and half forgive my son for the device. 

" KiTELY {to his wife, partly in sorrow^ partly in anger), — 
Come, will you go ? 

" Dame Kitely. — Go? to thy shame, believe me. 

" Kitely. — Though both shame and sorrow be the issue, I 
must, I will be satisfied." 

And so they depart, to play out their game of cross purposes 
before the justice, into whose worshipful presence the reader is 
requested to follow them. 

VIL 

Motley was the company assembled in the hall of Justice 
Clement. Conspicuous above all was the figure of the portly, 
bland-eyed judge himself; then there were the simple Mat- 
thew, who desired to proffer a complaint against the squire of 
the cudgel, honest Downright \ Downright, who had come with 
a charge against Master Stephen of having stolen his cloak on 
the occasion of the memorable encounter between him and 
the boastful Bobadil; and Brainworm, still wearing his law- 
yer's clerk's disguise, and still the very spirit of intrigue, deceiv- 
ing not only his master, but Downright, and, indeed, every- 
body with whom he came in contact 

We have not to wait long for the denouement. In this last 
scene the dramatist gathers up all the threads of his story, and 
weaves them together with firm and skilful hand. 

The shrewd magistrate quickly saw through the ingenious 
and well-meant contrivances of Master Wellbred, who had 
played the wife's jealousy against the husband's, with the view 
of curing the latter of his folly. It became evident that the 
elder Knowell had been cunningly got out of the way by the 
artifice of Brainworm, to prevent him from interfering with the 
marriage of his son and Mistress Bridget ; no poor and por- 
tionless bride, but a pretty woman with a tender loving heart, 
and a fortune of fully three thousand pounds. Het^ v\. \sN»:^\i^ 
stated that the elder Knowell was a{terNaid^> ^.xAn^vj q^^S^^ 
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reconciled to his charming daughter-in-law, and brought to 
acknowledge that his son had made an admirable choice. Tib, 
therefore, was honourably acquitted of any evil designs against 
the peace or character of anybody. The justice did not find 
it difficult to reconcile Matthew to Downright, and the latter 
withdrew his charge against Stephen. What was to be done 
with Brain worm ? He had plotted against almost everybody, 
and thrown dust freely in everybody's eyes ; but then he was 
the chief means of bringing things to a happy termination, and 
of reconciling husband and wife, father and son. Clearly he 
must be forgiven ! As to Kitely and his wife, they agreed to 
cast aside in the future all unworthy suspicions of each other, 
and to live together in that simple faith and loving loyalty 
which make the sunshine of wedded life. 

Every difficulty disposed of, the jolly justice drank his sack 
and cracked his jokes, and boasted not a little of the clearness 
of his perception and the depth of his sagacity. 

" Did I not tell you there was a plot against you ? Did I 
not smell it out, as a wise magistrate ought ? Have not you 
traced it also. Master Kitely ? " 

To which that much-suffering citizen replied : — 

" I have. I confess my folly, and own I have deserved what 
I suffered for it : the trial has been severe, but it is past. All 
I have to ask now is, that as my folly is cured and my perse- 
cutors are forgiven, my shame may be forgotten.'* 

So ring the merry marriage-bells, and set the red wine 
a-fiowing in honour of Mistress Bridget, who to-day becomes 
the happy wife of young Edward Knowell. 

And now, if the reader desire an old-fashioned moral, let him 
take it in the valedictory words of Justice Clement : — " Do not 
you yourself create the food for mischief, and the mischievous 
will not prey upon you." ^ 

^ Readers who may attempt this intellectual pastime to speed away a 
winter evening, will find the following to be excellent subjects : — Shake- 
speare's "Richard III./' "Hamlet," "King Lear;" Massinger's "New 
Way to Pay Old Debts;" Southern's "Oroonoko;" Goldsmith's "She 
Stoops to Conquer;" Miss Mitford's "Rienzi;" Westland Marston'a 
" Patrician's Daughter; " Griffin's " Gisippus ;" James White's " King of 
the Commons;" Sir Henry Taylor's "Edwin the Fair;" Sheridan 
Knowles' "The Hunchback," "The Wife," "John of Procida;" Robert 
Browning's ** Strafford ; " Byron's " Werner;" Scott's " Marmion," " Lay 
oi the Last Minstrel," " Rokeby ; " Southey's ** Curse of Kehama," &c, 
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We have already referred to the outdoor amusements of 
boys in the country, to sleighing, skating, and sliding. We 
pass on to the merry Christmas-time, when their services are 
in requisition for cutting evergreens and decorating the 
chambers with them. Wreaths round the mirrors — wreaths 
gracefully twining up the gasaliers — festoons across the door- 
ways — bunches of red-berried holly in the windows — mistletoe, 
with its sprays of pearl, suspended in convenient corners — 
trophies in the hall ; — in the construction and fixing of these the 
boys are recognised as useful, and they help the work, it must 
be admitted, by their cheery talk and lively laughter. Their 
jokes, perhaps, are not very profound, their sly allusions are 
undoubtedly very obvious j but there is such a superabundance 
of good-humour about all they say and do that it is impossible 
not to be amused. Most boys, be it observed, have a quick 
sense of the ridiculous. Words and things are " funny " to 
them out of which their seniors cannot extract even a smile. 
And this is specially the case at Christmas-time. You may 
then serve up the oldest of old jokes, and be sure of your 
reward in a fit of boyish laughter. Tell them that they will 
want to unbutton their waistcoats after dinner, and oh, how 
they will roar ! Advise little Tom to keep a corner for his plum- 
pudding, and what shrieks of laughter will be forthcoming ! 
You may even ask them, " When is a door not a door ? " with- 
out giving offence. They so overflow with exuberance of high 
spirits that they will cachinnate at the slightest provocation. 
They will tell Emily not to flutter so near the mistletoe if she 
does not want a kiss, and then explode in a tremendous volley. 
" Why, it is Christmas- time," they seem to say, " and who would 
not laugh ? " Tell them that you see nothing to laugh about, 
and they will crush you with the ancient quip that anybody 
can laugh when there is anything to laugh about, but that the 
thing is to laugh at nothing ! For that matter, there is Christ- 
mas to laugh at and in and about ! Christmas, with its savoury 
sirloins, and huge plum-puddings, and delectable mince-pies, 
and flaming snapdragon, and creamy lamb's-wool. Christmas, 
with its steaming geese, and plump capons, and fragrant negus, 
and stores of apples and pears, oranges and grapes, nuts and 
raisins ! Christmas, with its foaming ale for the elders^ and 
its pungent ginger-wine for the little oxve^X QXvTvsXxssas*,^}^ 
its glees and carols and anthems, its tovxsVc o^ ^^^^"^ n^-vk-^^ 
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hxA chimirig beiis ! Ciiri^irijas, with its brief pause of Kpose 
and rr.irth in the stress and strain of the battle of life ! Christ- 
mob, with all its dear memories, fond associations^ hallowed 
traditions ! Christmas, with all its love, hope, fsuth, tender- 
ne«;s, mutual confidence, domestic affection, friendly cordiality, 
rici;;jhbourly goodwill ! Not laugh ? Happy the man who at 
Christmas recovers something of the old boyish spirit, and 
lau^^hs as merriiy and as frequently as his boys. 

*' It is the Christmas-holidays — Christmas-day itself — Christ- 
mas -night — and joy in ever}- bosom intensifies love. Never 
before were we brothers and sisters so dear to one another — 
never before had our hearts so yearned towards the authors of 
our being — our blissful being ! There they sit, silent in all that 
outcry — composed in all that disarray — still in all that tumult ; 
yet, as one or other flying imp sweeps round the chair, a father's 
Ijand will playfully strive to catch a prisoner — a mother's gentler 
touch on some sylph's disordered symar be felt almost as a re- 
I^roof, and for a moment slacken the fairy flight One old game 
trearls on the heels of another — twenty within the hour — and 
many a new game never heard of before nor since, struck out 
by the collision of kindred spirits in their glee, the transitory 
fancies of genius inventive through very delight Then all at 
once there is a hush, profound as ever falls on some little plot 
within a forest when the moon drops behind the mountain, and 
the small green-robed People of Peace at once cease their 
jjaslime and vanish. For she — the silver-tongued — is about 
to sing an old ballad, words and air alike hundreds of years 
old ; and sing she doth, while tears begin to fall, with a voice 
too mournfully beautiful long to breathe below, and ere 
another Christmas shall have come with the falling snows, 
doomed to be mute on earth, but to be hymning in heaven." 

That is our Christmas scene, and a scene familiar to most 
of my readers. What merry evenings those holiday evenings 
are, when we gather at our friends' houses or our friends gather 
at ours, and we set the hours spinning fast down the groove of 
change with song and dance and pastime. Oh, those old, old 
games — old and yet ever fresh and delightful ! The romping 
Blindmati! s Buff and Hunt the Slipper^ the more intellectual 
Proverbs and Whafs my Tliought like ? and Ifow, JVhen^ and 
WAere? the grotesque Ma^c Muiic^ tV^^ axvcvent Hide and 
^-^ — hoYT many generations \ia^^ ^oYaa^ Va^ ^^'ov ^^ ^s2e»^ 
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hilarity, and how many more will do so ? To these succeed the 
" mazy dance " — the decorous quadrille, the fascinating waltz, 
the vivacious polka ! Then comes a pause for refreshment ; and 
who does not know the luxury, under such circumstances, of a 
strawberry or lemon ice, or a glass of negus, or even a modest 
orange ? And what an opportunity is thus afforded for the 
display of refined courtesy on the part of our boys ? Some, it 
is true, will hang about the door like louts, or creep into 
comers bashfully silent ; but the true boy, the boy-knight, the 
boy-gentleman (if we may use such an awkward compound), is 
on the alert to supply the wants of the "other sex " with ready 
deference. He is always at hand when required, yet never in 
the way. He hits the happy mean between the forwardness 
that offends and the timidity that annoys. It may be that he 
hovers more particularly about the one fascinating young lady 
(aged thirteen) who is (for the time) the bright particular star of 
his admiration ; but he does not forget what society has a right 
to expect of every gentleman. I like to see such boys — bright, 
lively, self-possessed, chivalrously polite, yet never intrusive or 
presumptuous ; they are welcome always and everywhere, yet 
never more so than at Christmas-parties. 

Whether, as some critics affirm, the drama is on its last legs 
— which must be tolerably strong supports, as it has rested 
upon them, to my certain knowledge, for the last thirty years or 
more — I will not here or now discuss ; but assuredly amongst 
our boys a love of dramatic representations is on the increase. 
Amateur theatricals — ** drawing-room performances" — are as 
common now as a game at forfeits was sub consule Planco ; and 
there are few boys of intelligence and culture who do not occa- 
sionally assume the buskin or the sock. Almost every family 
has \\.% jeune premier and its leading "young lady," its Claude 
Melnotte and its Pauline ; or, if its younger members affect 
neither melodrama nor tragedy, it is sure to boast of a juvenile 
Toole and a Charles Matthews infuturo. Hence it comes to 
pass that before Christmas the note of preparation is sounded, 
and the corps dramatique begin their labours. There are the 
plays to be chosen and the characters to be distributed. Then 
the dresses have to be decided upon and made — made at home, 
if possible, or else the fun is greatly lessened. Rehearsals 
have to be held, at which the more experifii^c^d ^\A^'»:^^nss. \si 
drill their feiiow-performers into som^ \LTisy«\a^'^^ ^'^ ^c^^- 
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business ; teach them to mind their cues, when to cross the 
stage, what to do with their hands, and how to accomplish a 
decent exit. As time rolls on, increased energy becomes 
apparent on every side. Amateur artists volunteer to paint 
the scenery, and amateur carpenters to construct the stage. 
Wigs have to be made or hired, and beards, moustaches, 
and whiskers manufactured. Playbills are written out and 
printed ; notes of invitation despatched. The great little 
tragedian, Master Kean Kemble, quarrels with the leading 
lady, Miss Helen Faucit Siddons, and each declares his or her 
determination not to act if the other does. Horror ! the 
breach must be closed up; and the accomplished stage- 
manager exercises all his diplomacy to effect a reconciliation. 
Happily at the last moment he is successful. There are songs 
to be sung, and these must be practised ; and a final chorus, 
in which one of the basses persists in singing a third too low, 
has to be mastered. In spite of lets and hindrances, good 
progress is made, and the gaiety is immense. A dress rehearsal 
is called. By Saint George, 'tis a gorgeous spectacle 1 There 
struts Harry in large yellow boots up to his knees, slashed 
doublet, and a cloak of (cotton) velvet, with long ringlets 
depending from beneath his plumed hat. Jack is grand 
indeed in a musketeer's uniform, made of coloured calico 
trimmed with tissue and spangles, with a huge sword slung 
from the belt that encircles his sturdy waist. Everard is got 
up as a page ; his short trunks terminate at the knee in frills 
of lace (real lace lent by Aunt Fanny) ; and his white silk hose 
and velvet shoes, with bright rosettes of satin ribbon, are 
simply beautiful. As for the ladies, what pen shall do them 
justice? Miss Isabel is attired in satin; a long white veil 
o'er her fair curls falls free ; her train upborne by maids of 
honour three, each dressed in white. Kate wears a dress 
of ruby velvet, so made as to display a pearl-embroidered 
stomacher, and a camellia shines, star-like, in her "raven 
tresses." Saucy Louisa acts the soubrette, and has assumed for 
the nonce a chambermaid's dress. The other characters are 
not less extensive in their get-up, but I cannot stop to describe 
them. Suffice to say that each is neat, in his or her costume 
complete, and moves about with gallant mien. — Sure finer 
birds were never seen ! 
At length, the long-looked-for evening comes, and the boys 
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(as well as the girls) are on the tiptoe of expectation. The per- 
formance (for this night only) at the Royal Thespian Theatre, 
Little Pedlington, is to begin at eight o'clock precisely, and the 
audience have been requested to assemble at half-past seven ; 
but the boys begin to dress at six. Then they darken each 
other's moustache, apply a touch of rouge to each other's 
cheeks, unwontedly pale with excitement and a little nervous- 
ness, tie up each other's " strings," and hear each other's part. 
The young ladies appear about a quarter to eight, and directly 
afterwards the scenes are set, the footlights (paraffin lamps) are 
lighted, the prompter takes up his post in a snug corner, and the 
manager /n? iem. gives peremptory orders that the stage shall 
be cleared. By this time the "stalls " are full — /.^., the drawing- 
room is crammed with smiling faces — and sister Alice begins 
the overture to " L'ltaliani in Algieri." Not a note is heard 
"behind the scenes," for everybody is repeating cues and 
giving or receiving final instructions ; and I fear that in front 
of the curtain the din of conversation drowns the music. 
Sister Alice plays bravely on, and duly arrives at the last 
chords, which she strikes with peculiar emphasis as a hint to 
the performers. The bell rings, and the curtain (made by 
sewing together three green window-curtains) rises amidst loud 
applause. Nelly and Alfred have painted a very effective scene, 
which really deserves the praise it meets with. The piece to 
be played is an extravaganza on the subject of the " Sleeping 
Beauty," and the glowing canvas represents a hall in the Sleep- 
ing Beauty's palace. There the evil fairy Maligna is seen seated 
at a spinning-wheel; and, as soon as silence is restored, she 
explains to the audience the position of affairs. She has a 
grudge against the Princess Bonnibel, in whose service she is 
at present engaged, disguised as a housekeeper, and her 
wicked spirit will not rest until she has satisfied it. Fate has 
ordained that if the princess shed a drop of blood on her 
birthday, she falls under the power of the said evil fairy so 
far that the latter can doom her to a hundred years' sleep j 
and the fairy rejoices to think that by the time she awakes 
she will have lost all her good looks, and grown as ugly as 
herself. Well, it is the princess's birthday, and she has pre- 
pared for her a spinning-wheel as a birthday present. Enter 
the princess (Miss Isabel), attended by her chaxxvbexVsic"^^ 
Count Pompomposo, a portly petsoTva^"^, ^x^^ "^^x^^ "^^^xcssi- 
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witzel, his shadow, with a retinue of ladies and pages. The 
princess's curiosity is stimulated by the spinning-wheel, and, 
in spite of her chamberiain's warning, she essays to work it, 
pricks her finger, so that it bleeds, and is carried to her couch 
swooning. The housekeeper, throwing off her disguise, stands 
revealed as the evil fairy; waves her hand, and sentences 
everybody to sleep for a hundred years. Very striking is the 
tableau as princess, count, baron, ladies, and pages, all fall 
asleep in quaint or picturesque attitudes, which, it is needless 
to say, have been carefully studied. But lo 1 the good fairy 
Benigna suddenly appears. She cannot reverse her wicked 
sister's spell, but at least she can neutralise it ; and accordingly, 
waving her wand, she ordains that, at the expiration of the 
hundred years, the sleepers shall wake up exactly as they 
then are — not a day older, not a wrinkle uglier ! And down 
falls the curtain amid signs of hearty approbation. 

In a few minutes it rises again. The scene represents 
the exterior of the palace, and Prince Florimel enters, with 
his companion the Lord Beaudesert, to imake known the 
interesting fact that, though he has never seen the Sleeping 
Princess except in a portrait, he is desperately, madly in love 
with her ; and having heard that she will be bound to give 
her hand to any suitor who presents himself at the last 
moment of the hundred years, is bent upon gaining admis- 
sion to the palace, for the magical century is nearly over. 
The evil fairy, still cherishing her spite against the innocent 
princess, endeavours to throw obstacles in his way, but these 
are successively removed through the intervention of the 
good fairy, and at last the prince is free to accomplish his 
enterprise. The curtain rises on the third tableau to a 
general outburst of applause. It shows the hall in the 
princess's palace as before, and the Sleeping Beauty and her 
courtiers, her maids, and her pages, in their respective 
positions. Blue and red lights are skilfully thrown upon the 
scene, which realises as far as possible the description in 
Tennyson's poem : — 

" She sleeps : her breathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart, 
The fragrant tresses are not stirred 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 
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She sleeps : on either hand upswells 

The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest : 
She sleeps ; nor dreams, but ever dwells 

A perfect form in perfect rest." 

Due time having been given to the audience to admire the 
grouping, dresses, and attitudes of the actors, enter Prince 
Florimel, followed by his faithful Beaudesert. Of course the 
prince goes into raptures at the princess's loveliness ! But 
the clock strikes twelve; he throws himself on his knees and 
kisses the princess's hand : she awakes. The charm is at an 
end, and all living creatures in the Enchanted Palace recover 
sense and motion. The chamberlain and Scantowitzel are 
assisted in rousing themselves from their slumbers by Beau- 
desert, who tweaks each rubicund nose ; and much laughter 
is caused by the comical gestures of the different characters as 
they throw off the " exposition of sleep " that has been upon 
them. The prince then hastens to explain his presence, and 
has the satisfaction of finding that it is very welcome to the 
fair Bonnibel. Need we say more? All ends happily, and 
the curtain descends to the sound of music, with a general de- 
mand for the reappearance of the actors. 

After a brief interval a farce follows, in which our boys are 
quite at home. It is the evergreen " Box and Cox ; " and the 
audience know not whether to bestow their heartiest plaudits 
on Box or Cox, while they feel that Mrs. Bouncer, who is 
capitally made up, merits a considerable share. If Box is 
funny, Cox is comical, and Mrs. Bouncer is humorously ab- 
surd. Altogether, the guests acknowledge that they owe to 
the boys — not forgetting their sisters and cousins — a pleasant 
evening, and are very eager that the performance should be 
repeated. 

Amateur theatricals are, of course, as popular among town- 
boys as among country-boys, but I think that more enjoyment 
is extracted from them in the country than in the town. In 
town, it is easy to procure everything that is wanted ; in the 
country, the boys have to resort to all kinds of expedients, 
which are usually provocative of genuine fun. I am aware 
that some "unco guid" people, both in town and country, 
look very grimly at " private theatricals ; " but I can see x\a 
harm in them, while I do see mucbL pxo^\.. TV'5:^\ii>xs.^^^^'2^ 
boy's better qualities ; not only Vvva m^'^iXivli&s -asA^i^^ *^^^=^ 
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but his patience, his unselfishness, his perseverance. They 
improve the manners, nee sinuni esse feros. They give boys a 
certain amount of self-confidence and self-command, besides 
improving their taste and cultivating their memory. Many an 
hour is agreeably and not unprofitably occupied in getting 
them up which might otherwise be spent in idleness, and idle- 
ness, as we all know, is the fruitful source of trials and troubles. 
Go on, boys, by all means, with your ingenious dramatic eflforts, 
and be careful to do your best. Be careful also to jdeld to 
one another's wishes, and do not each strive for the first 
place. Everybody can't be Hamlet; there must be a 
Ghost and a Gravedigger, Laertes and Horatio; and it is 
better to be a good Gravedigger than a bad "Hamlet the 
Dane." 

A picture of Christmas as it was has been drawn by Scott 
in glowing colours : — 

** The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall-table's oaken face, 
Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 
By old blue-coated serving-man ; 
Then the grim boar's head frowned on high. 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garbed ranger tell 
How, when, and where the monster fell 
What dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the baiting of the boar. 
The wassail round in good brown bowls, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trolls. 
There the huge sirloin reeked : hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas-pie. 
Then came the merry masquers in. 
And carols roared with blithesome din ; 
If unmelodious was the song, 
It was a hearty note, and strong. 
Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery : 
White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 
But, oh ! what masquers, richly dight, 
Can boast of bosoms half so light ? 
England was merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
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*Twas Christmas broached the mightiest 5ile ; 
'Twas Christmas told the merriest talej 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man's heart through half the year." 

Much of the old Christmas fervour has vanished, and many 
of the old Christmas customs are past restoration; but the 
great festival is still celebrated with very general rejoicing. 
To the boys it is as dear as ever it was ; in their eyes it has 
lost none of its interest or importance. Beginning at mid- 
summer, they count every day until it dawns upon them. They 
are the vigorous defenders of its observances, the loyal up- 
holders of its traditions. It is for them that the Christmas- 
pudding is made ; for them that the savoury but deleterious 
mince-pies are baked j for them the mistletoe hangs over the 
drawing-room door ; for them the theatres renew their displays 
of burlesque and pantomime ; for them the waits make night 
melancholy with doleful airs ; for them the mummers or guisers 
go from door to door with their old-world interlude ; for 
them the bells ring lustily from the grey old church-tower j 
and for them and their sisters the Christmas-tree gUsters with 
precious spoil. It is at Christmas that the climax of boyhood's 
happiness is reached. It may very well be, as cynics tell us, 
that most of our Christmas festivity is, so far as men and 
women weary with the trials of life are concerned, factitious 
and artificial ; but to the boys, Christmas is Christmas still. 
Not more warmly did their forefathers welcome the old grey- 
beard with his crown of holly than they do. In great, smoky, 
engine-driving towns ; in quiet villages which nestle in leafy 
hollows, or painfully toil up steep, heart-breaking hills ; in old 
manorial halls, where Queen Bess's health was drunk in the 
wassail-bowl three centuries ago ; in many-gabled farmhouses 
and trim parsonages ; in newly stuccoed villas, grouped to- 
gether in crescents and terraces on the outskirts of populous 
cities; — everywhere the boys keep Christmas. Now is the 
time when railway-guards are maddened by the accumulation 
of hampers, from all of which protmde the heads or legs of 
geese, and turkeys, and capons, as if all England had been 
making a battue in the poultry-yards. Now is the time that 
busy markets are thronged by anxious housewives, who " price " 
everything, from a boar's head to a te^xvx^^X. ^^t^^^ Sks. *^^xs. 
desire to gratify the tastes and satisfy t\\^ a.'^^^VxX^ o\'CcvO<ci^'^^ 
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now is the time that cooks cunningly compound pies, and 
tarts, and cakes, and trifles, custards and jellies, posset and 
punch, lamb's-wool and egg-flip, and are pestered by the 
boys to let them " stir the pudding." Now is the time that 
the youngsters skurry up and down stairs in endless gyrations, 
and peep into every unlocked closet, and make merry over 
rum-shrub, and roll off to bed at unseasonable hours, half 
asleep and half awake, to dream of Christmas-trees and 
pantomimes. Now is the time that Alfred accidentally catches 
dark-haired Klate under the mistletoe, and Klate throws the 
handkerchief to Alfred in "kiss-in-the-ring," and Edgar 
crouches down close to Florence in "hunt-the-slipper," and 
little flirtations take place in every corner. Now is the time 
that clowns rush wildly down the stage and grin before the 
footlights, for the express purpose of repeating that time- 
honoured formula : — " Here we are again, and how are you ? " 
Now is the time that plum-puddings multiply in every house 
and smoke on every board, and that the boys act on the old 
and venerable principle of " cut and come again." Now is the 
time that Master Johnson mounts a " stand up " collar, and 
forsakes for a while the boisterous pleasures of " chevy " and 
" hare and hounds " for the more exalted bhss of declaiming 
"Casablanca" or "Mark Antony's Oration" in his father's 
well-lighted drawing-room, to an admiring audience of his 
sisters, and his cousins, and his aunts. Now is the time that 
pretty girls look their prettiest (all for the boys), and devise 
such fairy-like combinations of muslin and tarlatan, and twist 
their curls into such delightful fancies, and smile so sweetly 
with rosebud lips, and look such looks from beaming eyes, 
that Tom, and Dick, and Harry are straightway conquered, 
and become their willing slaves. Now is the time that 
Fitzboodle executes such astonishing tours de force upon flute 
or violin, that his hearers are lost in wonder how an instru- 
ment apparently so unoffending can be guilty of such atrocious 
inflictions ; and now is the time that Laura Brown would sing 
with pleasure if she had not such a cold. And now is the 
time that the boys hustle through the house whistling or roar- 
ing out choruses from "H.M.S. Pinafore," till the tortured 
hearers wish that Sir Joseph Porter, K.CR, had never risen to 
l>e " the head of the Queen's navee ! " 
We need say no more. We Yvave "bn^^^ ^^\.c\\&^\.\\& l\a,i3pY 
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life of boys in the country " all round the year " and through 
each joyous season, fitly concluding with the great holiday- 
time of Christmas, to which we beg leave to dedicate the 
following unpretending verses : — 

O season sweet of loving, tender faces, 
Of old friends gathering at old trysting-places, 
Of sparkling eyes and innocentest blisses, 
Of whispered nothings and of stolen kisses ! 
O happy time, when the old greybeard jolly 
Lifts his green crown of mistletoe and holly, 
WhUe Yule logs crackle on the earth, and fleet 
The merry hours pass by with winged feet, 
That seem in their soft motion to keep time 
With silver bells that ring the Christmas chime ! 
O happy time of revelries and joys, 
Dear to the bounding hearts of England's Boys ! 

But give one thought, I pray you, to that night 
"When on Chaldean pastures streamed the light, 
The herald star that told to wond'rin^ earth 
The secret of our Lord's mysterious birth. 
Then, mindful of the mercy Heaven shows, 
As ye would be forgiven, forgive your foes ; 
Stretch forth the liberal hand, and share your store 
With the world's outcasts, with the sick and poor ; 
So shall your mirth the merrier, purer be 
When ye are gathered round the Christmas-tree ! 

And now, in conclusion, for a few suggestions. If the boy be 
possessed with a warm love of nature, he will never, as I have 
said, be at a loss for sources of enjoyment. They lie around 
him thickly ; commonplace pleasures, it may be, but suffi- 
cient for any feeling heart and healthy mind. The freshness 
of the pure air as it passes over field and wood is in itself a 
delight. There is a joy in the whole cycle of the seasons ; in 
the changes of spring and summer, and autumn and winter ; 
in the early greenness of the trees, and their later richness of 
colouring ; in the flush of roses in June, and the whiteness 
of the snowy hills in December. These things are an exqui- 
site happiness to the boy, and, when time has furrowed his 
brow and silvered his hair, they bring back to him the boy's heart. 
A true lover of nature recalls the keen sense of bliss, the 
abounding ecstasy, with which, on his half-holidays, he wan- 
dered up long lanes which sheltered betw^e.w Vci.*^ \ss5iR5&^ 
banks, and across runnels that spaikltd vcv >Owi ^^^^ ^^ <3^«t' 
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hanging honeysuckled hedges, and into the depths of cool 
woods where the ringdove had built her nest He remembers 
the clump of stately elm-trees where the chaffinch piped her 
song all through the summer afternoon, and the patch of 
hawthorn which blossomed earlier than any other, and the 
nook where the wild rose-briar sent out its sweetest perfume. 
He remembers the grove where the cuckoo filled every echo 
with his "minor third/' and the hazel coppice where the 
squirrels feasted daintily on the milk-white kernels of the 
ripening nuts. He does not forget the days when he hunted 
the banks and the hedgerows for wild violets, or the meadows 
where he gathered the first cowslips. As in a picture he sees 
the old orchard which he loved so well, deckt with its May- 
bloom of pink and white ; and the shining mill-stream, babbling 
among the alders, where a certain wary old trout so constantly 
evaded his well-baited hook; and the quaint manor-house 
pleasaunce, where he would linger on bright winter days to 
hear the redbreast sing 

** Betwixt the tufts of snow in the bare branch 
Of mossy apple tree ; " 

and the stile at the corner of the village graveyard, where he 
sat o' summer nights, charmed by the lusty music of the 
old church-bells. It is in this sense that "things of beauty " 
are " joys for ever." Impressed upon the bo/s memory, they 
gladden and refresh the imagination of the man. The scenes 
he frequented in his boyhood rise again and again before the 
" mind's eye ; " the songs he heard he hears once more ; the 
emotions that then swelled within his bosom revive at the 
thought of his early days : — 

** AH sadness from his heart is gone — 
All sadness and all fear ! " 

A boy once more, he revisits his boyhood's scenes, and recalls 
all that he felt and knew of tenderest, truest enjoyment in the 
flush and promise of his young life. 

Yes, keep your eyes open, and you will be always learning, 

always observing something that you never observed before. 

You cannot exhaust nature ; no, though you live as long as 

OJd Parr or Harry Jenkins, or any other master of the art of 

longevity, she will beat you m l\\^ ewd, Kxv^ ^^"^x. ^\^'<w*^ 
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need go up Mont Blanc, or into a tropical forest, or across 
the seas to a coral island, to search for objects of interest. 
The nearest pond, or hedgerow, or copse will provide you 
with occupation for a good deal of your leisure. Or the 
rookery in the trees down yonder by the church. I, for one, 
am very fond of watching its black-feathered inhabitants. 
People say " as wise as an owl," but I never could discover 
wherein lay the wisdom of that moping hermit, and prefer to 
say " as wise as a rook." And if there be any truth in the 
adage which connects wisdom with early rising, the rook's 
intelligence is quite accounted for. He is really and truly the 
early bird that catches the first worm. The lark is up early, 
singing her most melodious song at heaven's high gate, but 
the rook is up before her. Long before sunrise he leaves his 
perch and sails away through the fresh cool air to gather in 
provision for himself and his feathered family. The farmer 
regards him with suspicion. Alas ! the best of us are exposed 
to the carps and cavils of those who do not or will not under- 
stand us, and the rook only suffers as we do. But the farmer 
has no good cause of complaint. Grubs, grubs, grubs ! such 
are the rook's daily food, and he takes just a new potato or 
an ear or two of com as a relish to so much animal food. I 
should like to know where the farmer's crops would be without 
him ! Think of the worms and caterpillars he kills, digging 
them up from the soil where they are destroying the roots of 
the grasses. * Think of this, Mr. Farmer, and give your black 
friend a welcome whenever you see him. Why, he wears 
away the feathers of his face by constantly thrusting his strong 
bill into the loose soil to do you service. 

Let me give you a proof of his shrewdness. He knows as 
well as you do when you intend to cut down the tree where 
he has built his nest. He does not wait for the sound of the 
axe. As soon as he notes that a piece of bark has been 
removed from a tree — that the tree has been " scored " as an 
indication to the woodcutter — he is off. He desists at once 
from building on it or dwelling in it 

He is a great stickler for the laws of property, or at least 
he holds that possession is nine parts of the law. He and 
his mate keep to the tree, year after year, which they first 
made their home on starting in life as a ma.TT\a.d c.^>^\fc.. 
Youngsters are born to them and dxAy \ii^d^ ^xv^ ^^ ^'^^ '^^ 
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seek their living as their parents have done, but the old birds 
cling to the old house at home. And anaong themselves the 
rooks insist that honesty is the best policy. A young pair are 
constructing a nest, when the wind swells into a gale and 
scatters abroad their ''household sticks." Instead of going 
on the hunt for a fresh supply, they appropriate some sticks 
from a nest close at hand, which they think the old birds can 
very well spare. Not a bit of it. Young birds must learn the 
difference between meu?n and iuuf?i, and the bird that has been 
despoiled immediately lays her complaint before the executive 
or administrative council They listen with patience to her 
story, they communicate to one another their views of it, and 
finally they deliver their verdict. Ofif they speed to a neigh- 
bouring tree, and in a few moments have scattered the dis- 
honest nest to the wind. I don't profess to know the articles 
of the penal code in force in Rookland, but I am sure that 
wrongdoing always meets with summary punishment, and 
that contumacious offenders are driven into enforced exile. 

To show you what food for thought lies within your reach, 
let me refer to the drops or " gouts " of froth which, in the 
later summer, may be seen on the plants in our hedgerows. 
The country children call this saliva-like substance cuckoo- 
spit, but of course the cuckoo has nothing to do with it. 
Remove it from the stem or spray to which it adheres, and 
you will find beneath it an insect of a very pale green colour, 
about the fifth of an inch long, with traces of rudimentary 
wings. With a miniature proboscis it feeds on the juices of 
the plant, and afterwards exudes them from the hind part of 
its body in tiny glutinous bubbles, thus forming for itself a 
frothy coating to hide it from its enemies. This insect is the 
grub of the Tetiix, or Cicada spumarea, sometimes called the 
frog-hopper, from the supposed resemblance of the perfect 
insect (which is of a pale brown colour) to the frog. 

The pond in the corner of yonder field is a world in itself, 
a world full of life, a world where the struggle for existence 
is constantly being fought ; and if you regard it with careful 
eyes, you will be surprised at its wealth of interest Do you 
see on the leaf of that water-plant a beetle of deep olive hue, 
with shining wing-cases {elytra) of a bluish tint, and a breast 
covered with yellow down? It is called the black water- 
beetle, and is a truly aquatic specie?*, ^etv^ixi^Ocvj x^^viJai^in the 
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water, though at even-tide it will take a short flight on land. 
The female is furnished with abdominal glands which secrete 
a kind of glutinous fluid, capable of being spun out into 
delicate white silken threads. These threads she weaves into 
a cocoon of a circular shape, with an upright projection on 
one side; the exterior hardens speedily, and, from the 
gummy character of its surface, is water-tight. Inside the 
cocoon are placed the eggs, varying in number from fifty to 
sixty, and the cocoon itself is attached to the stem or leaf of a 
water-plant. In the hot summer weather the eggs are hatched 
in little more than a fortnight, but at other times the larvse 
do not make their appearance in less than six weeks. They 
leave the cocoon in a few hours, and grow very rapidly. Each 
larva or grub has a homy head, and at the other end of its 
long body two little appendages, through which it draws in 
its needful supplies of air. For this purpose, and also for 
entrapping into its curved jaws the tiny molecules and shelly 
insects which form its prey, it frequently rises to the surface 
of the water. In its larval stage it remains for about sixty 
days, during which period it casts its skin three times, increas- 
ing in size after each operation until it attains the length of 
three inches. 

I have found the caddis-worm an entertaining object of 
study. Any boy who has taken the trouble to look into a 
pond — of course, I do not mean a very muddy one — must 
have noticed at the bottom the queer spectacle of bits of 
straw and strips of leaf and shell, like tubes, moving to and fro 
with much activity. Probably he has just looked at them 
and no more, has not even inquired what they are or mean. 
Well, those are the larvae of caddis-flies, carrying about their 
portable houses, of which they themselves have been the 
builders, and out of which they are careful to protrude only 
their head and the first three rings or segments of their body. 
The caddis grub or larva, before it goes into the pupa or 
chrysalis state, protects the outside of its body, which is 
lodged, I must explain, in a kind of silken tube, by fastening 
upon it fragments of various materials, leaves, small sticks, 
slips of straw, roots, shells of molluscs, grains of sand, tiny 
pebbles, and the like, according to the nature of the iQcalvbj 
it inhabits. Sometimes the ingenious WxA.^ \qQ^«. i^S^'^s^. 
with two scraps of the stem of a reed,btu\sedL a.xv^^'^^^.^-^so.^S^ 
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wise, and should it as yet have adorned its sheath otily with 
small materials, so that it is neither strong enough nor large 
enough, it makes a capital overcoat with these pieces of reed, 
drawing them together as closely as possible. It consults 
strength and buoyancy rather than elegance in its work, so that 
the appearance of some of the tubes is often very grotesque. 
Should the tube be too heavy to float, its hidden inmate adds 
a hollow straw or bit of light wood until the specific gravity 
is equalised. As a protection, says Paterson, from the attacks 
of its enemies, and at the same time to provide for the admis- 
sion of the water essential to its existence, it adopts an inge- 
nious device. Across each extremity of its domicile it fixes a 
kind of grating, which serves the double purpose of respira- 
tion and defence. The grating is formed of a strong descrip- 
tion of silk, which the animal has the power of spinning, and 
under the water assumes the necessary consistency. Some- 
times it is composed of a mass of minute portions of vegetable 
matter, so thick as almost to exclude water, with two holes at 
the sides of the case, close to the extremity, for the ingress of 
the fluid. At other times you will see that numerous tiny 
little shells have been glued together, and as their convexity 
leaves vacant places between them, the object of the grating 
is attained by a different procedure. 

The portion of the caddis-worm's body enclosed in its mov- 
able sheath is soft like that of a caterpillar, but the head and 
shoulders, which are exposed to the risk of collision with hard 
substances, are defended by a homy integument Prior to 
its metamorphosis into a pupa it retires into its house, which 
is then protected by the double grating already described, and 
falls into a torpid condition. In due time it awakens into 
motion, throws off its case, which splits for the purpose, and 
with four beautiful hairy wings flutters over the surface of the 
pond. 

The chameleon-fly, the dragon-fly, the water-gnat, the 
whirligig-beetle, each and all of them will repay examination ; 
and so, too, the quaint little water boatman, which may be seen 
sitting on the surface of the water, as if to bask in the sun- 
shine. In form this insect, as its name implies, is like a boat, 
with the head almost as broad as the rest of the body; the 
ore legs, with which it catches its food, are strong and curved; 
be hindf which act as oais, aie^ie^xVj ^\oxv%^\.^^^\A^^ta3jaeied 
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at the extremities. Its wings are of considerable strength, and 
enable it to fly about on land with the utmost ease. It always 
swims on its back, a position which is convenient for the 
capture of small insects that fall into the water. It does not 
eat its prey, but clasping it with its fore legs, thrusts its beak 
into its body, and, after absorbing its juices, leaves the empty 
shell to float upon the surface. 

Or the butterfly, that ** winged flower," that "child of the "sun- 
shine," that " living gem : " do those boys who so eagerly hunt 
them and preserve them in little stifling paper-cases — do those 
boys, I wonder, ever bethink them of all the wonders of their 
insect captives ? Look at the number of species which brighten 
our English fields and pastures : as, for example, the swallow- 
tail and the green-veined white, and the orange-tip white, the 
pearl-bordered fritillary, the Bedford blue, the mazarine blue ; 
or, later in the summer, the tortoiseshell, the magnificent pea- 
cock butterfly, the rare Camberwell beauty, the graceful white 
admiral, and the gorgeous purple emperor. The caterpillar 
from which each species springs has its own peculiar habitat 
and food. Thus, that of the tortoiseshell feeds on the leaves 
of the elm and the willow ; that of the peacock on the nettle ; 
that of the hawthorn butterfly on the fragrant Maybush ; while 
the brimstone or sulphur butterfly, one of the earliest comers, 
springs from a larva that feeds on the berry-bearing alder and 
the buckthorn. Butterflies must not be confounded, as igno- 
rant persons are apt to confound them, with the hawkmoths or 
moths ; the difference is easily seen in their antennae, those of 
the butterflies being always clubbed. By knowing the plants on 
which their larvse feed, you can tell with some degree of cer- 
tainty the localities in which you will find certain species. 
There are some which frequent the woods and shrubberies ; 
others confine their airy rambles to the open heaths ; others 
love the green lanes that lie in the shadow of lofty elms ; 
while not a few species are limited to particular counties or 
districts. Thus, the queen of Spain's fritillary is never seen, I 
think, out of Kent, Surrey, Cambridge, and Norfolk; the 
purple emperor never visits the North ; the Camberwell 
beauty is very rarely seen even in the sunny South. 

These notes may seem digressive and superfluous, bvit \}^»^ 
are introduced of set purpose, and theii ob\^e\.\^ Vo ^o^ ^\cax. A 
stores of 2i,musement and instruction ai^ ^X^^a-^?* ^\^\sx ^'^sss- 
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ken, nay, lie almost under our feet. That habit of observa- 
tion which effects so much for the due training of oar highest 
faculties may be readily and agreeably cultivated during our 
walks abroad, and made to contribute largely to our enjo3rmeDt, 
Whether in town or country, we shall always find ample 
material if we use our eyes — if we do not disdain what are 
called " common things ; " if we remember that the blade of 
grass in its place and degree is not less wonderful thaai the 
great orbs which roll through the endless leagues of space. It 
is a special fault of boys to under-estimate the value of whatever 
they acquire without trouble, of whatever lies close at hand and 
seems to woo the gaze. But this is a fault against which the 
thoughtful will strive. The things of greatest beauty are often 
those nearest to us and easiest of access ; and Milton's saying 
for ever holds true : — 

"To know 
That which about us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom." 







CHAPTER VIII. 



HOW AND WHAT TO SEAD. 



",Ift the course of our reading we should lay up in our minds a store of 
goodly thoughts in well-wrought words, which should be a living treasure 
of knowledge always with us, and from which, at various times and amidst 
all the shifting of circumstances, we might be sure of drawing some com- 
fort, guidance, and sympathy," — Sir Arthur Helps. 

Usefulness of reading^Brings us into contact with great men — A taste for 
reading a constant source of enjoyment — Sir John Herschel — A maxim 
from Lord Bacon^What to read — Biography — Lessons taught by Ihe 
lives of the great and good^George Herbert quoted — John Foster — 
Franklin as an eiample — The Dulie of Buckingham as a warning — 
Dtyden quoted — Plutarch's lives— Biographies that every boy ought 
to read— The main lesson which they teach set forth by Carlyle— The 
purpose of Lfe — History — The way in which history should be studied 
— A course of historical reading suggested— Books of travel — Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert — Mungo Park— Some famous travellers— Poetry — 
Lord Bacon and Sir Philip Sidney quoted — Blessings of poetry — 
Coleridge quoted — The highest type of poet — Tennyson quoted — The 
best poetry only should be studied — A list of poetical works — Fiction 
— What should and what should not be read — A rule of conduct — List 
of novels — Scientific literature— The beWes lenres — Theological and 
devotional literature — Thomas Fuller quoted — The way to reifl — Todd 
quoted — Directions. 

^QIEHT is unnecessary that I should inflict on the boys any 
bwr9 commonplaces about the usefulness and value of 
^^»jl reading. It may be assumed, from their penisa,! of 
these pages, that they acknowledge it to be both an 
agreeable and a profitable occupation. Nor do I know that it 
is possible to say on such a subject anytiiing wiser or 'kms^^ 
pertinent than was said by the great "Loti "B^cqtv ■cia'aiv-i ■Cxsi^e, 
centuries ago, when he advised thatvjc s\vQ\Ai xs'a.i-, " "^'=>'^ "^^ 
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contradict and confute, nor to believe or take for granted, nor 
to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider." He 
added : — " Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man j and, therefore, if a man write 
little, he had need have a great memory ; if he confer little, he 
had need have a present wit ; and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning, to seem to know that he doth not" There 
is one special advantage in reading ; that it brings us into direct 
intercourse with all the great and good men whose names em- 
blazon the literature of the world. When I read the poems of 
Milton or the plays of Shakespeare, I seem admitted to the 
writer's company; it is as if he conversed with me, and 
poured into my ear his profound thoughts and thick-coming 
fancies. Again, it reveals to me the life of past generations, and 
enables me to watch the growth and decay of mighty empires ; 
to learn the progress of great truths and lofty principles. 
Without reading we should be almost alone in the world, cut 
off entirely from the historic past of our race, severed from 
the populations of other lands. What would Greece or Persia, 
Rome or Carthage, be to us if we never read ? And all those 
sages and heroes and statesmen who have helped to make the 
world what it is, they would be mere names, empty shadows, 
to you and me, if by reading we did not learn all about their 
lives, their sufferings, their achievements. Pursuing this train 
of reflection, I am compelled to say with Sir John Herschel, 
that if I were to pray for a taste which should stand me in 
stead under every variety of circumstances, and be tlirough 
life a source of happiness and contentment, and a shield 
against its ills whatever misfortunes should befall me, I would 
l^ray for a taste for reading. The man who can read, and read 
wisely, is superior to circumstance. He has always a refuge 
when the storms of fortune beat against him, a balm for 
every heartache, a safeguard and security in every peril. 

" Give a man this taste," says Sir John Herschel, " and the 
means of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of making a 
happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his hands a most 
perverse selection of books. You place him in contact with 
the best society in every period of history — ^with the wisest, 
the wittiest, with the tenderest, the bravest, and the purest 
haracters who have adorned humanity. You make him a 

]zcn of all nations, a cont^rcvpoxax^ oi ^ ^^^^^^ TKe 
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world has been created for him. It is hardly possible but 
the character should take a higher and better tone from the 
constant habit of associating in thought with a class of 
thinkers, to say the least of it, above the average of humanity. 
It is morally impossible but that the manners should take a 
tinge of good-breeding and civilisation from having constantly 
before one's eyes the way in which the best-bred and best- 
informed men have talked and conducted themselves in their 
intercourse with each other. There is a gentle but perfectly 
irresistible coercion in a habit of reading well directed over 
the whole tenor of a man's character and conduct, which is 
not the less effectual because it works insensibly, and because 
it is really the last thing he dreams of." 

Taking it, then, for granted that the boys whom I address 
are as satisfied as myself of the advantages and pleasures of 
reading, I may go on to offer some remarks upon the books 
to be read, and the way in which we should read them. 
Here we may take another saying of Lord Bacon's as our 
starting-point : — " Some books," he says, " are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested; that is, some books are to be read only in part, 
others to be read, but not curiously [/>., with much attention] ; 
and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and atten- 
tion. Some books also may be read by deputy, and ex- 
tracts made of them by others ; but that would be only in the 
less important arguments and the meaner sort of books ; else 
distilled books are, like common distilled waters, flashy [i.e., 
vapid] things." To this it may be added that some books are 
not to be read at all. These are profane and indecent books, 
which can be regarded only as the counters with which the 
devil plays his game. They are the nets in which he hopes 
to ensnare the unwary soul. Of these let the reader beware. 
Touch them not, handle them not. The moment he comes 
upon a phrase or a sentence that revolts his conscience, let 
him throw aside the book containing it. We read in order to 
build up and purify the mind, not to contaminate and weaken 
it. There may be genius in the book, but the genius cannot 
neutralise the effect of the infidelity or lewdness, and the 
young reader must no more think of dragging his intellect 
through its abominations than he would ol ^i^.^yc^^nI^^'vx^^ 
sewer because it wsls skilfully construcled.. 
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But what books ihoold be and may be read ? 

First of all, Bi^rapkitt. We cannot fail to profit by the stuily 
of the lives of the great and good. " The good life," says George 
Herbert, "isnever out of season:" we can always contemplaie 
it to our advantage ; insenribly but surely its influence will tell 
upon onr character. The heroic deeds done by men of tme 
coui^;e — deeds of gcnerosit]', unselfishness, valour, humanity, 
tnith&lness — the fine sayings uttered by wise and eloquent 
lips, how can we be otherwise than better, and purer, and 
Iwaver for onr knowedge of these ? A noble life is at once an 
example and an inspiration; It shows us what we ought to be, 
and encourages us to strive to realise the ideal. 



or, if not sublime, at least good, and honest, and c _ _ 
blessing to others as well as to onrselves. Said Dr. Geoige 
Wilson : — " I read all biographies with intense interest Evm 
a man without a heart, like Cavendish, I tlunk aboa^ and 
read about, and dream about, and picture to mywdf in all 
possible ways, till he grows into a living being besid? nte^ and 
I put ray feet into his shoes, and become for the time CaTefr- 
dish, and think as he thought, and do as he did." In &is 
lies the preciousness of biography. It has a personal interest, 
appeals to our keenest sympathies, " slides " into the canent 
of our blood. It peoples oui solitude with &iendly&oeB; h 
makes us familiar with the best of company. I read Boewdl, 
and straightway I know as much about Johnson as he did. 
Carlyle introduces us to the man Cromwell ; we see him as 
his contemporaries saw him. Characters stand revealed be- 
fore us in all their littleness and all tiieir greatness ; and we 
know at once what to imitate and what to avoid, vfaat to 
admire and what to condemn. For, be it observed, that in 
our biographical studies it must always be our endeavour to 
make them subserve our general culture, to use t* 
means of education. Hence, we must comidet 
the temper, disposition, tastes, failings, special virtue^ i 
prominent qualities of the men whom biography intn^ 
duces to us. For example, we are reading the life of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Well, what strikes us as nia distingnisbing 
merit or as the governing piintipVe cA 'tt* cKn*»jtt '^t 
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should say his practical common sense, his love of the useful. 
So says John Foster : — " The useful was to him the summum 
bonum^ the supreme good, the sublime and beautiful, which it 
may not perhaps be extravagant to believe he was in quest of 
every week for half a century, in whatever place, or study, or 
practical undertaking. No department was too plain or too 
humble for him to occupy himself in for this purpose ; and in 
affairs of the most ambitious order this was still systematically 
his object. Whether in directing the construction of chimneys 
or of constitutions, lecturing on the saving of candles or on 
the economy of national revenues, he was still intent on the 
same end, the question always being how to obtain the most 
of solid tangible advantage by the plainest and easiest means." 
We want a contrast If so, we find it in the second Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, Charles the Second's profligate courtier. 
It is probable that his natural gifts were much larger than 
those of Franklin ; he had wit of a high order, a quick percep- 
tion, great fertility of resource, vast and various talent. But 
he had no sense of utility; he despised the practical, and he 
frittered his powers away on useless enterprises, or degraded 
them to be the ministers of his passions. We find him put 
before us in a life-like sketch by the poet Dryden : — 

" A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome : 
Stiflf in opinions, always in the wrong ; 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long ; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon. 
Was ch3rmist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 
Then all for woman, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who would every hour employ 
With something new to wist or to enjoy ! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes. 
And both to show his judgment in extremes. • . • 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 
Beggared by fools, whom still he found too late. 
He had his jest, and they had his estate." ^ 

1 The reader may be reminded that Sir Walter Scott has painted the 
Duke with much vigour in his " Peveril of the Peak," and that Pope has 
satirised him in some bitter lines beginning — 

** In the worst inn's worst room." 
Macaulay briefly says oi him that he was a sale^ xoaxi. o^ ^t-asosfc^^f^^ 
turned to ambition as a pastime. As at oiv^ VXm^ V^"\x\fc^ ^<^ •assj^sje. 
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We have abundant proofs in literary records of the power- 
ful influence of biographical studies conducted in this spirit 
We know, for instance, how strongly the youthful intellect 
of Napoleon was affected by his perusal of the lives of the 
heroes of antiquity. Henry Martyn became a missionaxy 
through reading the Lives of Henry Brainerd and Dr. Carey. 
Coleridge was not a little indebted to the Life of Jolm 
Wesley. Alfieri's literary faculty was awakened by his peru- 
sal of Plutarch. " I read," he said, " the Lives of Timoleon, 
Caesar, Brutus, Pelopidas, more than six times, with cries, 
with tears, and with such transports that I was almost furious." 
Jourdain, the orientalist, was induced to enter upon the study 
of the Eastern languages by the example of Anquetil du 
Perron. Franklin's career was considerably swayed by his 
study of Plutarch's " Lives." In this way the torch of know- 
ledge is passed from hand to hand, and never suffered to die 
out. Each great man has his disciples, his admirers, who 
look up to him with reverence, and endeavour to imitate his 
example. 

We have incidentally referred to Plutarch's " Lives." This 
is a book which most boys read, which all boys should read. 
Montaigne justly speaks of him as the greatest master in the 
biographic kind of writing ; and the skill is wonderful with 
which he puts before us really life-like presentments of his 
heroes. He was the favourite author of Turenne, of Napo- 
leon, of Schiller, and thousands of minds have drank inspi- 
ration from his pages, and learned to cultivate the virtues 
of endurance, generosity, and patience. There is an admir- 
able edition by Clough, to which we may direct the young 
reader's attention. Along with Plutarch he may read Charles 
Kingsley's " Heroes," a book vividly written, and replete with 
noble lessons. Descending to later times and our own 
country, we would recommend Cavendish's " Life of Wolsey ; " 
Roper's " Life of More ; " Boswell's " Johnson ; " Lockhart's 
" Scott," a charming biography, from which the reader may de- 
rive some valuable suggestions ; Forster's " Life of Goldsmith," 
and his " Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth ; " and 
Southey's Lives of Wesley and Nelson. These biographies 

himself with architecture and music, with writing farces and with seeking 
for the philosophei's stone, so at another he tried to amuse himself with 
a secret negotiation and a Dutch war. 
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are noticeable for the admirable manner in which they 
are written, and consequently possess a twofold interest. 
Some of oui greatest men have not been fortunate in their 
historians; as, for instance, Marlborough and Chatham, 
Strafford and Walpole. Though frequently infelicitous, and 
even unjust in criticism, Johnson's "Lives of the Poets" has 
a certain fascination for the reader. Excellent in execution, 
and instinct with moral value, are the lives of Dr. Arnold by 
Dean Stanley, and of F. W. Robertson by Stopford Brooke. 
We may also put forward, without any pretensions to order. 
Sir Arthur Help's Lives of Pizarro, Hernando Cortes, and Chris- 
topher Columbus (there is a very readable life of the great 
discoverer by Washington Irving) ; Macaulay's Lives of Clive 
and Warren Hastings ; Hep worth Dixon's " Life of Blake ; " 
Michelet's " Life of Luther ;" Roscoe's " Lorenzo de Medici " 
and " Leo X." (though these are almost put out of court by 
Von Reumont and Ranke) ; Irving's *'Life of Washington;" 
Scott's '' Life of Napoleon " (which may be supplemented by 
Lanfrey's); Brialmont's ** Life of Wellington ; " Mrs. Hutchin- 
son's Memoirs of her husband. Colonel Hutchinson; and Miss 
Meteyard's " Josiah Wedgewood." 

What is the broad lesson impressed upon the mind by these 
lives of men of genius? To us it seems finely and emphati- 
cally embodied in the following words by Thomas Carlyle : — 

"Amongst these men," he says, "are to be found the 
brightest specimens and the chief benefactors of mankind. It 
is they that keep awake the finer parts of our souls, that give 
us better aims than power or pleasure, and withstand the total 
sovereignty of mammon in this earth. They are the vanguard 
in the march of mind — the intellectual backwoodsmen, re- 
claiming from the idle wilderness new territories for the thought 
and the activity of their happier brethren. Pity that from all 
their conquests, so rich in benefit to others, themselves 
should reap so little ! But it is vain to murmur. They are 
volunteers in this cause ; they weighed the charms of it against 
the perils, and they must abide the results of their decision, as 
all must. The hardships of the course they follow are formid- 
able, but not all inevitable ; and to such as pursue it rightly, 
it is not without its great rewards. The history of genius has, 
in fact, its bright side as well as its dark, ^w^ \^ S^. Ss* ^^- 
tressing to survey the misery, and, -wV^X \^ ^qot^^^Nicvfc ^€^'^^- 
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ment, of so many gifted men, it is doubly cheering, on the 
other hand, to reflect on the few wiio, amid the temptations 
and sorrows to which Yiit in all its provinces, and most in 
theirs, is liable, have travelled through it in calm and virtuons 
majesty, and are now hallowed in our memories not less for 
their conduct than their writings. Such men are the flower of 
this lower world ; to such alone can the epithet of great be 
applied with its true emphasis. There is a congruity in their 
proceedings which one loves to contemplate ; he who would 
write heroic poems should make his whole life a heroic 
poem." 

But whether we write heroic poems, or make dull entries in 
a ledger, or "engross deeds," it should be our aim and endeavour 
to make our lives " heroic poems ; " that is, to scorn the base, 
the false, and the vulgar — to pursue truth, honour, chastity, 
virtue — to respond to all devout thoughts and obey all impulses 
of good. 

In this aim and endeavour the study of biography in our 
youth will greatly help us. "All knowledge which alters our 
lives," says George Eliot, " penetrates us more when it comes 
in the early morning : the day that has to be travelled with 
something new, and perhaps for ever sad in its light, is an 
image of the life that spreads beyond." Boys are generally 
fond of biography, but they do not make a good choice of 
examples. They waste too much time on feeble and impro- 
bable lives of pirates, buccaneers, and the like, attracted by 
the atmosphere of romance and adventure which surrounds 
them. But if they want romance and adventure, they will find 
it in the lives of discoverers and explorers like Cook and 
Bruce and Livingstone ; in the lives of great warriors and sea- 
kings ; in the lives of martyrs who have died for their religion, 
and patriots who have bled for their country. Truth is strange, 
stranger than fiction. How vastly more interesting the " Lives 
of the Queens of England " by Miss Strickland, or the lives of 
Drake and Raleigh, Cavendish and Dampier, than all the 
vamped-up memoirs of highwaymen and rovers which ever 
issued from a degraded press ! From the latter what can be 
learned ? Do they enforce a single truth ? Do they suggest 
to the mind one thought of loftiness or one image of beauty? 
Do they throw any light on the history of past times ? Are 
they not simply and absolutdy ruhUshl 
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From biography we turn naturally to History, which does for 
the life of nations what biography does for the life of men. It 
is the key which opens up to us the treasures of the past, and 
a wealth of wisdom may be his who uses it judiciously. Each 
great event carries with it its lesson ; each reform or revolution 
will teach us something if we are but willing to learn. As we 
are borne down the stream of time, through what strange 
scenes, what wonderful regions, we find ourselves passing ! 
But history, if it is to become an aid to our moral and intel- 
lectual development, must be studied with a method. The 
young student must begin by acquiring some idea of the 
ground which he has to traverse. Let us suppose, for example, 
that he desires to gain a tolerably complete acquaintance with 
the history of his own country, which must always be more 
interesting to him than that of any other. He should study 
it first in some concise but comprehensive manual, such as 
the "Student's Hume," or, better still, Mr. Green's "Short 
History of the English People." As he reads he observes 
into what periods English history naturally divides itself, and 
afterwards proceeds to study each period separately. We are 
writing for boys, and therefore shall name only such books as 
boys (adokscentes, however, rather xh'oxipuert) may be reasonably 
expected to read " with understanding." Well, then, for the 
earlier annals of Old England, the guide is Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
with his " History of the Norman Conquest." Like all histo- 
rians, he has a "theory," and is sometimes apt to press it 
unduly \ but he it is who first made Englishmen understand 
the continuity of their history, who taught them that there were 
Englishmen before the Conquest as well as after, who explained 
and adjusted the Conquest in its true proportions. His style 
is always forcible, sometimes picturesque, and rises into elo- 
quence in such passages as the descriptions of the death of 
the Conqueror and the battle of Senlac (Hastings). For the 
reign of Henry the Second our boys should consult Lord 
Lyttelton's " History," along with the Life of Thomas k Becket 
(or Beket) in Dean Hook's "Archbishops of Canterbury," 
Canon Robertson's "Life of Becket," and the article on 
Becket in Mr. Freeman's " Historical Essays." We must not 
forget the assistance to be derived, not only in this reign but 
throughout the reigns of the Plantagenets, ixo\ss. "S^^^^^'sssss^ 
Stubbs' " Constitutional History," a maTN^\ oS. ^^"^o^'as^^:^^ 
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insight and accurate erudition. Mr. Pearson's ''History of 
England " will carry us over the reigns of John and Henry the 
Third, and the latter may be illustrated from Mr. Prothero's 
" Life of Simon de Montfort/' Dr. Pauli's biography of that 
noble patriot, and Mr. Blaauw's " Barons' War." 

Edward the First has found a sympathetic biographer in 
the author of " The Greatest of the Plantagenets," and Pro- 
fessor Stubbs is still an invaluable companion and director. 
We may also refer for Scottish affairs to Mr. Hill Burton's 
" History of Scotland." For Edward the Third's long and 
stirring reign we may take the quaint pages of Joshua Barnes, 
and the more trustworthy work of Mr. William Longman 
(" History of Edward the Third ") ; while its chivalrous aspects 
are shown to us with singular vividness by the old chronicler, 
Froissart. For Henry IV. and Henry V. we may depend 
upon Lord Brougham's " History of England under the House 
of Lancaster," Dr. Lingard's exact and sober "History of 
England," and Sir Harris Nicolas's interesting "History of the 
Battle of Agincourt." Our historical survey brings us next to 
the dreary Wars of the Roses ; and here we take as our guide 
Mr. James Gairdner's " Richard the Third," along with Miss 
Halstead's apologetic Life of that much-abused monarch, or, 
if we are not repelled by quaintness of diction. Sir George 
Buck's laudatory biography. Habington's " Life of Edward 
the Fourth" should be read for its stateliness of style. Sir 
Thomas More and Lord Bacon are both available for the 
early Tudor period, which, as it witnessed the growth of the new 
learning, or the Renaissance, needs to be carefully studied. 
The literature of the age is carefully examined in Mr. Hallam's 
*• Literature of Europe." 

The reign of Henry VIII. has had many historians, be- 
ginning with Hall and Holinshed, and ending with Froude, 
The latter's brilliant work belongs to the modern school of 
history : it abounds in picturesque detail, and is written with 
a full and fervid eloquence ; but the writer's one-sidedness 
needs to be constantly remembered. We would also recom- 
mend the historical sketches prefixed by Professor Brewer to 
his " Calendars of State Papers," and Dean Hook's " Life of 
Archbishop Cranmer," with Cavendish's Life of his master 
y^disey, and Cresacre More's " Life of Sir Thomas More." 
The history of the RefoTmaUoxv xcvw \>^ \^^^ \st Yxoude'9 
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" History," Foxe's *' Book of Martyrs " (corrected by Mait- 
land's ** Essays on the Reformation "), and Bishop Burnet's 
*' History." 

We come to the stirring era of Elizabeth, and find our- 
selves confronted by a host of authorities. Mr. Green's narra- 
tive of the great Queen's reign is one of the most vividly 
written portions of his larger " History of the English 
People," and should be read in conjunction with Mr. Froude's 
volumes. For her relations to Mary Queen of Scots, see 
Mr. Burton's "History of Scotland" and Mr. Hosack's 
recent " Apologia." See, also, for the general history, Lingard, 
Hallam, and Motley's "History of the United Netherlands." 
The great writers of this golden age are contained in Hal- 
lam's " Literary History," G. C. Craik's " History of English 
Literature," and Henri Taine's eloquent but paradoxical 
volumes. Round Shakespeare alone has gathered a vast 
literature, the outskirts of which the boy can hardly be 
expected to touch. He should find time, however, to read 
Charles Knight's "Shakespeare : a Biography," Schlegel's 
" Lectures on Shakespeare," and Professor Edward Dowden's 
"Shakespeare: His Mind and Art." For Spenser he may 
take Dean Church's adrairstble monograph. Sir Philip 
Sidney has found competent biographers in Mr. Fox Bourne 
and the Rev. Julius Lloyd. The maritime enterprise of the 
Elizabethan seamen may be studied in Sir John Barrow's 
** Life of Francis Drake," and Hakluyt's collection of voyages. 
Much interesting matter will be found in Miss Lucy Aikin's 
" Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth," and in Miss Strickland's 
Life of Elizabeth in her " Queens of England ; " while fore- 
most among the critical historians must be placed Ranke, 
with his " History of England in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries." 

The death of Elizabeth closed the old order, and in the 
reign of James I. we see the foundations of the new order 
laid by robust hands. Reference should be made to Hallam's 
" Constitutional History," and specially to Mr. S. R. Gar- 
diner's " History of England from the Accession of James I.," 
for the chief events of this period of transition. Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon has told the story of Lord Bacon's life in a. 
popular manner, and Mr. Spedding witVi tkvxOcv ^•aXi^x'a^^'^^'s.'s.. 
The " Life of Sir Walter Raleigh," by -NLt.T^xX^t.v^'^X^^^^'^^^ 
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useful Coming to the important period of the Civil War, ivc 
find ourselves received by a legion of helpers, among whom 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner, with his " Personal History of Charles L," 
Carlyle, with his ** Letters and Speeches of Oliver CromweU," 
Forster, with his "Statesmen of the Conunonwealth," and 
Guizot, with his ** History of the Revolution in England," 
must be placed foremost. For its brilliant character-portraits 
the Earl of Clarendon's " History of the Great Rebellion " 
will always be read. As secondary assistants, we may name 
Brodie's "History of the British Empire," Dr. Vaughan's 
" Protectorate of Cromwell," Forster's " Grand Remonstrance " 
and "Arrest of the Five Members," Sanford's "Illustrations 
of the Great Rebellion," and Dixon's "Life of Robert Blake"* 
There are, of course, valuable contemporary authorities, such 
as Herbert, Whitelock, Warwick, Baillie, Ludlow, Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, and May's " History of the Long Parliament ; " but to 
these, or to the " Calendars of State Papers " for the period, 
we can hardly expect many boys to direct their attention* They 
will read with interest, however, the admirable biographies by 
Clement Markham of Sir Thomas Fairfax, and by Eliot War- 
burton of Prince Rupert. Professor Masson's Life of John 
Milton brims over with miscellaneous information. For the 
last years of Cromwell I know no better authority than M. 
Guizot in his "Cromwell and the Republic." 

At the Restoration we accept Lord Macaulay as our guide, 
and the young reader Avill devour his rich pictorial pages 
Avith eager interest. He has his faults of prejudice and ex- 
aggeration, and his style wearies a cultivated taste by the 
monotony of its metallic brilliancy, but still he remains at the 
head of the new school of historians, the writers who have 
made history as exciting and as absorbing as fiction. We 
may read along with him Mr. Hallam's "Constitutional 
History," and for the social life of the period the diaries of 
Pepys and John Evelyn. Lingard continues to be a safe 
authority; and the reader will do well to consult Earl 
Russeirs " Life of Lord William Russell," Ewald's " Life of 
Algernon Sidney," and W. D. Christie's " Life of Ashley, First 
Earl of Shaftesbury." Macaulay continues to be our guide 
during the reign of William III., or at least down to the 
famous Treaty of Ryswick. Then we take up Earl Stanhope's 
or Mr. Hill Burton's *' Hisloiv o^ "E^i^^xi.^ >Mi<i^ Qiieen 
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Anne," along with Archdeacon Coxe's " Life of Marlborough," 
the latter a dry though valuable book. We pass on with the 
accession of the House of Brunswick to Lord Stanhope's 
" History of England from the Peace of Utrecht," with Coxe's 
" Life of Sir Robert Walpole " and Thackeray's " Life of the 
Earl of Chatham." Wright's '' Life of General Wolfe " should 
also be read ; Macaulay's essays on the Elder Pitt, Clive, and 
Warren Hastings ; Captain Trotter's " Life of Warren Hast- 
ings," and J. T. Wheeler's or Marshman's " British India." 

Coming down to a later generation, we take up Masse/s 
History of England from the accession of George III., with Sir 
T. Erskine May's " Constitutional History," Macknight's or 
Morley's " Life of Edmund Burke," Earl Stanhope's " Life of 
William Pitt," and Earl Russell's " Life and Correspondence of 
Charles James Fox." For the struggle between Englandand 
America, the American authorities are Mr. Bancroft's " His- 
tory of the United States," and Mr. Jared Sparks's " Life of 
George Washington." The great war between England and 
Napoleon has been the motif of many able writers. To boys, 
the most accessible authorities would seem to be Sir 
Archibald AHson's voluminous "History of Europe," Sir 
William Napier's stirring " History of the Peninsular War," 
in which every page seems instinct with the glow of battle, 
James's " Navai History of England," Southey's " Life of 
Lord Nelson," Brialmont's " Life of the Duke of Wellington," 
and George Hooper's account of " Waterloo." A useful epi- 
tome of England's naval and military history will be found in 
Stewart's " Our Redcoats and Bluejackets." Finally, we close 
our list with Miss Martineau's " History of England from the 
Peace of 1815," and Mr. Justin McCarthy's attractive " History 
of Our Own Times." 

In the same manner the boy-reader may pursue his study 
of European history, but our limits preclude us from furnish- 
ing a list of authorities. There are, however, apart from any 
particular plan of study, certain great historical works with 
which every well-informed English gentleman is supposed to 
be conversant ; as, for instance, Gibbon's magnum qpusy " The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," Dean 
Merivale's " History of Rome under the Emperors," G\^ci\.^% 
" History of Greece " (and Bishop Th\T\vfaL\\'^,T>e^xv^^^'a.^^ 
"History oi Latin Christianity," HaWam's ^^IXvsXox^ ^^ "^ 
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Middle Ages." We may also direct the attention of the 
studious to such works as Mr. Philip Smith's " History of the 
World," Ranke's "History of the Popes," Eyre Crowe's 
"History of France," Bryce's "Holy Roman Empire," Car- 
lyle's " History of the French Revolution." We might easily 
extend the catalogue, but enough has been said to indicate to 
the reader the vast extent of the field which lies open to his 
research. The study of the English language and literature is, 
however, the necessary complement of the study of English 
history. Here he will find assistance in Archbishop Trench's 
" English, Past and Present," Dr. W. Smith's " Manual of 
English Literature," Morley's " English Writers," and Hallam's 
" History of Literature." Of a more elementary character is 
Dr. Stopford Brooke's "Primer of English Literature." A 
general survey of our writers in prose and poetry will be found 
in Chambers's " Cyclopaedia of English Literature." We may 
refer the reader also to Morris's " Historical Outlines of Eng- 
lish Accidence," and the manuals by the Rev. W. Skeat, J. W. 
Hales, and Dr. Abbott (" The English of Shakespeare "). 

Books of travel always occupy an honoured place in the 
English boy's library. They appeal to that passion for adven- 
ture, that love of enterprise, which possesses him so strongly, 
and partly finds vent in bird-nesting, rowing, swimmings 
skating, and other athletic pursuits. As might be expected of 
a nation whose sons have colonised far lands, and planted 
cities in the wilderness, and startled every seashore with the 
thunder of their cannon, EngUsh literature is specially rich in 
works of this character. We may begin with Sir John Mande- 
ville and go down to our own contemporaries, Stanley, Cam- 
eron, Major Burnaby, Andrew Wilson (" The Abode of Snow "), 
Wallace ("The Malay Archipelago "), Bates ("The Naturalist 
on the Amazons "), and Mrs. Brassey (" Voyage in the Sun- 
beam "). It is one of the privileges of boyhood that it can read 
narratives of travel with an unduUed appetite. Well do I remem- 
ber the happy hours which I spent on summer afternoons and 
winter evenings over the stirring pages of "Purchas, his Pilgrims,** 
and Hakluyt's exciting folio collection of the "Principal Navigar 
tions, Voyages, Traffiques, and Discoveries of the English Na- 
tion." Well do I remember the breathless interest with which I 
ompanied Drake in his voyage round the world, and John 
's in his explorations oU\v^li07.^ix\N^sx^^Qtl^^'^^WQceaa 
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Nor have I forgotten — who that has once read it does forget ? 
— that touching story of the death of Sir Humphrey Gilbert ; 
how that in the height of the storm he sat calmly in the stern 
of his little ten-ton ship reading a book, and comforted his 
shrinking crew with the brave words: — " Be not afraid ; heaven 
is as near to us by water as by land." 

"Alas ! the land-wind failed, 
And ice-cold grew the night, 
And never more, on sea or shore. 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light." 

Still fresh in my memory are the wonderful stories of Richard 
Chancellor and John Howell, of Thomas Cavendish, the second 
English circumnavigator, and Sir Thomas Herbert, the cavalier. 
How I followed the adventurous career of James Bruce in his 
exploration of the Abyssinian interior and his journey to the 
sources of the Blue Nile ; how I pored over the records of the 
deeds of Ledyard, and the brothers Landor, Denham, Clapper- 
ton, and Mungo Park ! One passage in the last-named's simply 
written account of his African travels has always moved me 
greatly. It runs as follows : — 

" After the robbers were gone, I sat for some time looking 
around me with amazement and terror. Whichever way 1 
turned nothing appeared but danger and difficulty. I saw 
myself in the midst of a vast wilderness, in the depth of the 
rainy season, naked and alone, surrounded by savage animals 
and men still more savage. I was five hundred miles from the 
nearest European settlement. All these circumstances crowded 
at once on my recollection, and I confess that my spirits began 
to fail me. I considered my fate as certain, and that I had no 
alternative but to lie down and perish. The influence of reli- 
gion, however, aided and supported me. I reflected that no 
human prudence or foresight could possibly have averted my 
present sufferings. I was indeed a stranger in a strange land, 
yet I was still under the protecting eye of that Providence who 
has condescended to call Himself the stranger's friend. At 
this moment, painful as my reflections were, the extraordinary 
beauty of a small moss in fructification irresistibly caught my 
eye. I mention this to show from what trifling circumstances 
the mind will sometimes derive consolation ; for tliQVk^ ^V^^ 
whole plant was not larger than the lop oi oxv^ o^ xK^^ssx'i^^'s.^ 
I could not contemphiQ the delicate coxiioia^^Xv^vi ^1\^^ x^^v* 
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leaves, and capsula without admiration. Can that Being, 
thought I, who planted, watered, and brought to perfection, 
in this obscure part of the world, a thing which appears of so 
small importance, look with unconcern upon the situation and 
sufferings of creatures formed after His own image ? Surely 
not Reflections like those would not allow me to despair. I 
started up, and, disregarding both hunger and fatigue, travelled 
forwards, assured that relief was at hand; and I was not 
disappointed." 

Besides these travellers, the boy will hang delighted over 
the narrative of Belzoni's discoveries in the rock sepulchres of 
Egypt, Dr. Clarke's wanderings in Eastern lands, and the Arctic 
expeditions of Ross, Parry, Franklin, Dr. Kane, Nares, and Nor- 
denskiold. He will be deeply interested by Sir John Malcolm's 
" Sketches of Persia," Sir R, Ker Porter's " Travels in Georgia 
and Babylonia," and the narratives of Lord Macartney's and 
Lord Amherst's embassies to the court of Pekin. Captain 
Basil Hall is a writer dear to boys, his travel-books are written 
with so much brightness, vivacity, and ease. I fear to touch 
upon later travellers, for their name is legion ; still the works 
of some of the more distinguished have become part and parcel 
of our English literature. Among these we would enumerate 
Herman Melville, with his pictures of the South Sea Islands ; 
A. W. Kinglake, with his never-to-be-forgotten "Eothen;" 
Sir John Bowring, with his sketches of Siam ; Davis, Gutz- 
laflf. Fortune, Wingrove Cooke, all of whom have largely added 
to our knowledge of the Chinese Empire ; John Barrow and 
Mackenzie Wallace as authorities upon Russia; Captains 
King and Fitzroy, intrepid voyagers; W. Giflford Palgrave, 
the Arabian traveller; Burton, Speke, Grant, Sir Samuel 
Baker, and Livingstone, the pioneers of civilisation in Central 
Africa. 

So far as my experience goes, boys are not great readers of 
poetry, unless it be lyric or dramatic ; and even in the latter 
case few venture beyond Sir Walter Scott and Shakespeare^ 
with occasional " dips " into Byron and Tennyson. Such 
spirited rhythmical romances as " Marmion" and " The Siege 
of Corinth" please them better than the polished gems of 
Campbell or the exquisite melodies of Shelley. I would 
recommend them, however, to undertake a comprehensive 
study of English poetry, assured iViaX they will find it to be 
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its own exceeding great reward. Their tone of thought will 
be elevated, their taste refined, their intellectual resources 
augmented by constant intercourse with our " sweet singers," 
and they will learn to look upon nature with an observant and 
understanding eye. As Lord Bacon says : — " Poesy serveth 
and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, and to delectation," 
It gratifies while it exalts, it strengthens while it pleases. 
Reading a great poem is like standing on a mountain top 
and feeling the pure breath of heaven upon our brow. " Of 
all sciences," exclaims Sir Philip Sidney, "is our poet the 
monarch. For he doth not only show the way, but giveth so 
sweet a prospect into the way, as will entice any man to enter 
upon it. Nay, he doth, as if your journey should be through 
a fair vineyard, at the very first give you a cluster of grapes, 
that, full of that taste, you may long to pass farther. He 
beginneth not with obscure definition, which must blur the 
margin with interpretations and load the memory with doubt- 
fulness, but he Cometh to you with words set in delightful 
proportion, either accompanied with or prepared for the will- 
enchanting skill of music ; and with a tale, forsooth, he cometh 
unto you — with a tale which holdeth children from play and 
old men from the chimney-comer ; and, pretending no more, 
doth intend the winning of the mind from wickedness to 
virtue, even as the child is often taught to take most whole- 
some things by hiding them in such other as have a pleasant 
taste, which if one should begin to tell them the nature of the 
aloes or rhubarbarum they should receive, would sooner take 
their physic at their ears than their mouth. So is it in men, 
most of whom are childish in the best things till they be 
cradled in their graves. Glad will they be to hear the tales 
of Hercules, Achilles, Cyrus, ^En^as, and, hearing them, must 
needs learn the right description of wisdom, valour, and jus- 
tice ; which, if they had been barely — that is to say, philoso- 
phically — set out, they would sooner they be brought to school 
again." 

Blessings on the poets for the happy hours they have added 
to our lives, the sweet bright hours when we take refuge from 
the anxieties and irksomenesses of the work-day world in the 
ideal regions created by their fertile fancy 1 Blessings be on 
them for the noble thoughts which they have enshrined in 
melodious verse ; for the truths and fancies they have drawxL 
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from nature j for the beautiful light they have cast upon wood 
and river, glen and pine-clad peak ; for their revelations of the 
secrets of the human heart ; for the encouragement and the 
sympathy and the consolation they have given us I Who shall 
estimate the amount of our indebtedness to the tender and 
holy emotions which the poets have infused into their songs ? 
Who shall calculate the total sum of the pleasure we have 
derived from their gifts of invention and imagination ? Those 
sources of good and beauty which lie deep in our humanity 
the poets bring into light and use, and make clear to us what 
we are in ourselves and of what we are capable, what we can 
endure and to what we can aspire. They are the high priests 
who on the altars of our souls kindle into life the sacred and 
eternal fire. So is it possible for each of us who shall have made 
their poetry his constant study to say as Coleridge said : — " It 
has been to me its own exceeding great reward ; it has 
soothed my afflictions; it has multiplied and refined my 
enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude ; and it has given me 
the habit of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in 
all that meets and surrounds me," — which in truth we should 
never discover, the existence of which we should never detect, 
without the guidance of the poets. 

But there are poets — and poets. The highest type has 
been thus described by Tennyson, himself "a master in 
Israel : " — 

** The poet in a golden clime was bom, 
With pjolden stars above ; 
Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scortii 
The love of love. 

** He saw through life and death, through good and ill. 
He saw through his own soul : 
The marvel of the everlasting will 
An open scroll 

** Before him lay : with echoing feet he threaded 
The secretest walks of fame : 
The viewless arrows of his thought were headed 
And winged with flame, 

** Like Indian reeds blown from his silver tongue, 
And of so fierce a flight. 
From Calpe unto Caucasus thev surv^^ 
Filling with UgVvl 
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" And vagrant melodies the winds which bore 
Them earthward till they lit ; 
Then, like the arrow-seeds of the field flower, • 
The fruitful wit, 

** Cleaving, took root, and springing forth anew 
Where'er they fell, behold, 
Like to the mother plant in sunbeams, grew 
A flower all gold, 

" And bravely furnished all abroad to fling * 
The winged shafts of truth. 
To throng with stately blooms the breathing spring 
Of hope and youth. 

" So many minds did gird their orbs with beams, ] 
Though one did fling the fire ; 
Heaven flowest upon the soul in many dreams 
Of high desire. 

** Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like one great garden showed. 
And through the wreaths of floating dark upcurled 
Rare sunshine flowed." 

But of poets of this high class the number is not large. 
There are others deserving of our suffrages as sweet singers 
who do not attain to such an altitude of inspiration; and 
others, again, a third order, who are remembered by an occa- 
sional happy eflfort. Nor are they few who, with some command 
of metrical powers, have nevertheless nothing of the true 
poetical faculty. In the first class we place such as Chaucer, 
Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, Spenser, Keats, Byron, 
Tennyson, Robert Browning, Mrs. Browning : in the second, 
Goldsmith, Cowper, Campbell, Collins, Gray, Crabbe, Drayton, 
Herrick, Cowley, George Herbert, Hood : in the third, the 
minor minstrels, Carew, Suckhng, Waller, Blake, Landor, Mrs. 
Hemans, Barry Cornwall, Ebenezer EUiott, Mrs. Norton, 
Christina Rossetti, Jean Ingelow, Thomas Aird, Gerald 
Massey. A sub-class of the first must be appropriated to 
such teachers as Samuel Butler and John Dryden ; and another 
sub-class to our recent or living singers, Matthew Arnold, 
Swinburne, William Morris, Coventry Patmore, Robert 
Buchanan, Aubrey de Vere, ClougjA, KxOc^v^o^ ^^^^^^% 
Lord Houghtou. 
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Boys should begin by cultivating a love of the best poetry. 
They will learn enough of such spirited rhetoric as Camp- 
belFs " Hohenlinden " and Scotfs ** Death of Mannion'' in 
the way of school recitations; let them in their leisure feed 
upon " celestial food" I do not expect them to be able to 
read such grand poetical works as Spenser's " Faery Queen," 
or Wordsworth's '* Laodamia," or Tennyson's " Two Voices," 
at the first time with full intelligence. Careful and patient 
study is needed, thoughtful weighing of stanzas, lines, and 
phrases, a close examination of the argument pursued and 
the similes made use of. But let them not be discouraged at 
a primary failure ; if they persevere, their success will be com- 
plete, and they will be amply recompensed for their patient 
labour. Let them resolutely master the entire meaning and 
beauty of each poem they take up before they pass on to 
another. They may begin, if they will, with the poet's lighter 
pieces \ with Shelley's lyrics before they attempt lus ** Alastor" 
or his " Prometheus Bound ;'* with Tennyson's English " Idylls" 
before they adventure upon his "In Memoriam." And let 
them avail themselves of all the good, sound, scholarly criti- 
cism at their command, such as the essays and reviews of 
Hazlitt, Jeffrey, Coleridge, Taine, Morley, Hallam, Brimley, 
R. H. Hutton, Matthew Arnold, J. R. Lowell, and others. Let 
them consider the relation in which each poet stood to his 
time, the extent to which he was influenced by his pre- 
decessors, the extent to which he influenced tiiose who 
followed him. 

It is unnecessary that I should give a list of the great 
English poets. Their works are all easily accessible in col- 
lections such as Bell's, Anderson's, Chalmers's, Gilfillan's, and 
the Aldine series, or in separate editions, generally brought 
out under the care of some competent critic. But there are 
certain poems with which I think every English gentleman 
should be familiar, and this familiarity can seldom be acquired 
except in boyhood. Of those masterpieces which the world 
will not willingly let die, which are the glory of our lite- 
rature, I will attempt an enumeration, though conscious that 
I shall make omissions which, in the judgment of many, 
ought to be recognised, and that I shall introduce some the 
right of which to "honourable mention" will by many be 
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Chaucer (d. 1400).— ** The Canterbury Tales," or at least "The 
Knighfs Tale," *'The Clerk's Tale," ''The Man of Law's Tale," "The 
Nun's and Priest's Tale,** and the "Merchant's Tale." (See ** Chaucer 
Modernised," and Dryden's version of some of the poet's tales.) 

George Herbert (1593- 1633).— "The Temple." 

Richard Crashaw (1615-1650). — "Music's Duel" (the inimitable de- 
scription of a rivalry between a nightingale and a musician). 

Robert Herrick (1591-1674). — "The Hesperides" (selections from). 
As a lyrist, this seventeenth-century poet has been surpassed only by Shelley 
and Tennyson. 

Sir John Durham (1615-1668).— " Cooper's Hill. " Dr. Johnson desig- 
nates this poet, as the author of " a species of composition that may be 
denominated local poetry, of which the fundamental subject is some parti- 
cular landscape to be poetically described, with the addition of such em* 
bellishments as may be supplied by historical retrospection or incidental 
meditation." 

John Milton (1608-1674).— " Paradise Lost," "Comus," " L'AUegro," 
" II Penseroso," " Lycidas." 

Edmund Spenser (1553-1599). — "The Faery Queen" (or parts of it. 
See Leigh Hunt's " Imagination and Fancy.") 

William Browne (i 590-1645). — " Britannia's Pastorals." 

Samuel Butler (1612-1680). — "Hudibras" (or portions of it, say the 
first three cantos). 

John Dryden (1631-1700).— " The Hind and the Panther," " Absalom 
and Achitophel," " Annus Mirabilis," " Elegy on Mrs. Killigrew." 

Alexander Pope (1668-1744).— " The Rape of the Lock," "Essay on 
Criticism," " Moral Epistles." 

Edward Young (1684-1765).— ■" Night Thoughts." 

James Thomson (1700-1748). — "The Seasons." 

William Collins (1721-1 759).— "Odes on the Passions" and "To 
Evening." 

Thomas Gray (I7i6-i77i).--"0des," "Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard," "The Long Story." 

Charles Churchill (lysi'iyS^).—'' The Rosciad." 

Samuel Johnson (1709-1784). — " The Vanity of Human Wishes." 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774). — " The Deserted Village," " The 
Traveller." 

William Cowper (i 731-1800).— "The Task," "Conversation," "Table- 
Talk," "John Gilpin," " On his Mother's Picture." 

George Crabbe (1754-1832).— " The Village," " Parish Register," " The 
Borough," "Tales in Verse," "Tales of the Hall." 

Samuel Rogers (1763-1805).— " Italy," " Human Life." 

William Blake (1757-1827). — " Songs of Innocence." 

William Wordsworth (1770-1850).— " Ode to Duty," "Ode on Inti- 
mations of Immortality," "Tintem Abbey," "To a Highland Giri," 
"Laodamia," "The White Doe of Rylstone Hall," "We are Seven," 
&c. "The Excursion" and "The Prelude" are works which will 
be best understood and relished when boyhood has passed into man- 
hood. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834!^.—"'^^ ^^^ ^"^ "^^.^^^^"^^ 
Manner, " '*Hymn to Mont Blanc," « C\iT\sla\>d,^' " KoCftsrve^^V ^^^^ 
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and Age," " Ode to the Departing Year," **LoTe, Hop^ and Pfttience in 

Education." 

Robfrt Southey (1774-1843).— "Curse of Kehama," •«ThalabB,"*'Tlie 
Holly Tree." 

Thomas Afocre (1779-1852).— "Irish Melodies," "Paradxae and the Peri.** 

Thomas Campbell (1771-1844).— " Lyrics." 

Sir IValUr Scott (1771-1832).— "Marmion," "Lay of the Last Min- 
strel," **Lady of the Lake," "Rokeby." 

Lord Byron ( 1 788-1824).— " Childe Harold," " Sardanapalns," « Man- 
fred," •* The Corsair," " Lara," " Siege of Corinth." 

Pi7'cy Bysshe Shelley {l^g2-l%22).—'' Mz&iox;' ** The Sensitive Plant," 
" The Cloud," "To a Skylark." 

John Keats (1795-1821).— " Endymion," "Hyperion," "Odes to a 
Ni|;htingale and a Greek Urn," " Eve of St. Agnes,*^ " Isabel," " Sonnets." 

James Montgomery (i 771-1854). — "The Pelican Island." 

Leigh Hunt (X784-1859).—" Sword and Pen," "L^;end of Rimini," 
"The Palfrey." 

Mrs, Hemans (1793-1835). — " Minor Poems." An excellent selection is 
published in one volume. 

Bryan Waller Proctor, or ^^ Barry ComwalV^ (1790-1874). — "English 
Songs." 

Robert Bums (1759-1806).— "Cotter's Saturday Night," "Tam 
O'Shanter," " Selected Songs." 

James Hogg (i 770-1835).— "The Queen's Wake." 

Thomas Hood (1798-1845). — "Lay of the Midsummer Fairies," " Engene 
Aram," "Haunted House," " Hero," "Leander," "Miss Kilmansegg." 

Henry W, Longfellow (1807).— "Hiawatha," "Evangeline," "Miscel- 
laneous Poems." 

Charles Mackay (1814).— " Egeria," " Songs and Ballads." 

Alfred Tennyson (1810).— "Locksley Hall/' "Talking Oak," "Dream 
of Fair Women," "Two Voices," "Vision of Sin," "Maud," "English 
Idylls," ** The Princess," "Idylls of the King," " Harold," " Queen Mary," 
" In Memoriam." 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning (d. 1861).— "A Vision of Poets," "The 
Cry of the Children," " Cowper's Grave," " Bertha in the Lane," " Rhyme 
of the Duchess May." 

Robei-t Brmvning (1812).— " Pippa Passes," "Strafford," "Colombe's 
Birthday," **A Blot on the Scutcheon," "The Pied Piper of Hamelin," 
" The Ride from Ghent to Aix." 

James Russell Lowell (1819).— "The Biglow Papers," "Under the 
Willows." 

Matthew Arnold {1^22). — " Empedocles on Etna," "Zohrab and Rus- 
turn," ** Thyrsis," " Tristram and Iseult." 

Algernon Swinburne (1865). — " Atalanta in Calydon." 

Robert Buchanan (i 841).—" Idylls of Inverburn," "North Coast Poems." 

William Morris (1834). — " Life and Death of Jason." 

Adelaide Anne Proctor (1825-1869). — " Legends and Lyrics." 

Jean Ingelow (1830). — " A Story of Doom," " Winstanley's Lighthouse." 

Sir Henry Taylor (1800).— ", Philip van Artevelde," " Edwin the Fair," 
" St. Clement's Eve," " The Eve of the Cotvc\uest." 

Audrey de T^^.—" Thomas kBecVel," " K\e««A^xS>a&QrtL«a.vr 
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In compiling this list, I have, of course, endeavoured to bear 
in mind the tastes and inclinations, and the measure of the 
intellectual powers, of the boys for whose use it is intended. 
This consideration will explain the omission of many poems 
which have attained a permanent reputation. In some cases 
their difficulty, in others the nature of their subject or their 
mode of treatment, unfits them for young readers. I believe 
that boys might read every poem mentioned above, not only 
without injury, but with exceeding advantage. It must also 
be observed that, as a general rule, I have not included those 
poets Avho have produced no one leading and characteristic 
work ; but it is unnecessary to say that the boy-reader cannot 
fail to profit by the study of such singers as Lord Houghton 
and Archbishop Trench, Miss Christina Rossetti, Gerald 
Massey, Arthur Hugh Clough (whose " Bothie of Tober-na- 
vuolich'' gives him perhaps a claim to a place in the foregoing 
list), Coventry Patmore, Winthorp Mackworth Praed, Austin 
Dobson, Frederick Locker, William Courthope, and others. 

I may add, for the benefit of the boys, that they will find 
choice selections from our best poets in Mr. Palgrave's " Golden 
Treasury," Archbishop Trench's " Household Book of Poetry," 
Mr. Davenport Adams's "Golden Book of English Song/' 
and Charles Mackay's " Thousand and One Gems of English 
Poetry." 

There are many parents and guardians who object to fiction, 
and will not allow their sons to read even novels of the highest 
merit. We hold that in so doing they are entirely in the wrong. 
As a matter of fact, all they gain by their austerity is that they 
encourage surreptitious reading, and it is a serious evil when 
boys are once accustomed to clandestine practices, when once 
they begin to have secrets from their parents. The love of 
romance and adventure is so strong in the boyish nature that 
it cannot be repressed and will have vent ; and to this love 
"story-books" necessarily appeal. When I reflect on the 
hearty and innocent enjoyment that in my young days I de- 
rived from the works of Marryatt, and Cooper, and Chamier, 
I have no patience with the austerity that withholds them 
from our boys. It is true enough that many novels are 
unwholesome and unprofitable reading, but the best way to 
keep them out of youthful hands is b^ ^wXXxc^^ 'vc^si •^^xs\. 
books of a geniai ^nd healthy chatacto. "^o^^ ^^ ^^'^ ^^"^^ 
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" Ernest Maltravers" or " Cometh up like a Flower" if yott 
give them " Midshipman Easy " and " The Deeislayer." It is 
also true that unlimited novel-reading is intellectually injoiioos ; 
but, so far as my experience goes, this is not an eiror into 
which boys generally fall. At all events, it is one against 
which we can easily guard, and I admit it is one against ^i^ch 
wc are bound to be vigilant. But, on the whole, the reading 
of fiction is beneficial, inasmuch as it quickens the imagina- 
tion, enlivens the fancy, and corrects the taste. Moreoyer, it is 
refreshing ; it supplies the mind with a desirable change from 
hard and laborious studies. A boy does not get up his Latin 
verses or his algebra worse, but better, for an occasional dip 
int(j the pages of Jules Verne, Mayne Reid, Gustave Aimard, 
Kin^'ston, and Ascott Hope. A boy does not learn evil but 
f;oo(l from "'i'om Brown's School-Days" and Canon Farrar's '*SL 
Win ifred." J n all good fiction he will find presented to him such 
embodiments of virtue as will attract, and of vice as will repel 
him. ilewill naturally fasten upon every heroic sentiment, 
and will drink in, even if unconsciously, every high and beau- 
tiful thought. A Avell-written work of fiction is, as Binney 
says, an extended parable ; as such it may be read ; every 
incident and every character may have their lessons ; and 
they will have them, to such as have ** ears to hear." Gen- 
erally sj)caking, boys read simply for the interest and ex- 
citement of the story; but in so reading they cannot wholly 
escape the beneficial influence of the moral it illustrates and 
enforces ; just as a man may travel among] the mountains 
for mere amusement, and yet be the better for the invigorating 
atmosphere he necessarily breathes. 

Still a due caution should be exercised in opening up the 
world of fiction to young readers. In the first place, the char- 
acter of the boy should be studied. A robust mind can 
digest what would incapacitate a sensitive or feeble one. To 
Thompson you may safely give a book that would not fail to 
have a bad effect upon Johnson. The weaker natures should 
be led to the perusal of manly and hearty stories, that will 
strengthen their intellectual and moral condition. Stronger 
and coarser intellects should be accustomed to books that will 
help to cultivate and refine their judgment. Secondly, you 
should see, O parents, that your boys read of the best. As 
stoutly as the most ascetic PunUu do 1 o\>\^cX.\.q Action if it 
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be second-rate. I would not allow my sons^ or my daughters 
either, to range at will over the pastures of the circulating 
library. I would say to them, " Such and such a book is badly 
written — bad in conception, bad in execution j to read it would 
be loss of time, and, worse, loss of self-respect Therefore put it 
aside ; we will have none of it. But here is a story that we shall 
be the better for reading; its style will teach us many a lesson 
in composition ; its aim and purpose will help our hearts and 
minds ; its sketches of men and manners will inform while 
they instruct ; this is the book for aj." And if you begin by 
accustoming your boys to the best, they will soon turn of their 
own accord from inferior work. Thirdly, regulate the time 
for "light reading" (as it is not very happily called). Boys 
are open to reason, and can easily be made to understand 
that novel-reading must be accepted as an amusement, not 
as an occupation ; that it must be confined within strict 
limits, and not allowed to interfere with graver and more im- 
portant studies. Fourthly, teach the young reader to read, not, 
as he is always tempted to do, for ** the idle luxury of the 
story," but in order to observe and appreciate the principles 
illustrated and the lessons taught. To do this you must at 
first give up a little of your own time to the work ; but when 
a boy is once shown the right road he is generally ready 
enough to keep in it For example, take " The Caxtons," and 
read it aloud with your son, pausing to show the skill with 
which the story is constructed, and dwelling on the noble char- 
acter of the elder Caxton in its generous unselfishness, on the 
chivalrousness of Captain Roland, on the high sense of honour 
of the young Pisistratus, and commenting on the vivid con- 
trasts exhibited between English and Australian Hfe. 

I venture to draw out a list of novels, which, I think, may be 
safely put in the hands of boys, always with the caveat that the 
disposition and temperament must be carefully considered, and 
that all are not alike suited to all readers. We vary our bills 
of fare to suit the stomachs of those for whom we cater ; shall 
we not do as much for the moral and intellectual appetite ? 
In this list, be it observed, I do not introduce any " boys' 
stories," as they are usually called. I have no special objection 
to them, but no special admiration of them. They seem to me 
vitiated by too great an introduction of the ekxc^^'^^. ^^ '^^ 
marveUous and improbable. Their Vvfcio^^ ^x^x^-^x^^-^^^.^^'^^ 
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doing what no boys ever did or could dO| and as figuring in 
scenes in which no boys ever did or could or ought to figure. 
That such stories exercise a beneficial effect I take leave to 
doubt, and it is certain that, with a few brilliant eKceptions, 
their literary merits are inconsiderable. At all events, in the 
following list I endeavour to confine myself almost entirely to 
the higher class of fiction. 

Daniel Defoe (1661-1731). — '* Robinson Crasoe," "Adventures of Cap- 
tain Singleton,** ** Memoirs of a Cavalier" (which Lord Chatham believed 
to be a true narrative!), "Journal of the Plague Year." 

Samuel Richardson ( 1 689-1 761). — ** Sir Charles Grandisoo." 

Henry Fielding (1707- 1754). — " Amelia." 

Tobias George Smollett (1721-1771). — " Humphrey Clinker." I include 
this book with some hesitancy ; but though occasionally coarse, it is not im- 
moral. Of Smollett's other novels it must be owned that they are not 
addressed virginibus ptterisque. 

Laurence Sterne (1713-1768). — " The Sentimental Tourney." 

Horace Walpole (i 717-1797).—" Castle of Otranto.^' 

Clara Reeve (1723- 1803).—** Old English Baron." 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774).— " The Vicar of Wakefield." 

Henry Brooke (1706-17S3).— **The Fool of Quality" (as edited by 
Charles Kingsley). 

Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831).— ** The Man of Feeling." 

Frances Bumey, Madame D'Arblay (1752-1840). — "Evelina" and 
" Cecilia." 

William Beckford (1760-1844).—" Vathek." "As an Eastern tale," 
says Lord Byron, ** even * Rasselas' must bow before it." 

Thomas Holcroft (1745- 1809).—" Hugh Trevor." 

Sophia aftd Harriet Lee (i 750-1824; 1766-1851). — "The Canterbury 
Tales " (works of such merit that their want of popularity is almost incon* 
ceivable). 

Dr, John Moore (1727-1802).— "Zeluco." 

Mrs, Lnchbald {17 S2-1S21).—** A Simple Story." 

Charlotte Smith (i 749-1 806).—" The Old English Manor-House." 

Mrs. Radcliffe ( 1 764-1823). — " Romance of the Forest," " Mysteries of 
Udolpho," " The Sicilian Romance," "The Italian." " Mrs. Radcliffe," 
says Scott, "has a title to be considered as the first poetess of romantic 
fiction." 

William Godwin (i 756-1836).— "Caleb Williams," "St. Leon." 

Charles Brockeden Brown (1771-1810). — "Edgar Huntly." 

Mrs.Opie (1769-1856).—" Father and Daughter," " Simple Tales," 
"Temper," " Tales of Real Life." 

Anna Maria Porter (1780-1832).—" Hungarian Brothers," "Don Se- 
bastian." 

Jafie Porter (1776-1850).— "Thaddeus of Warsaw," "The Scottish 
Chiefs." 

Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849).—" Castle Rackrent," " Belinda," " Popu- 
lar Tales," "Vivian," "The Absentee," "Patronage," "Harington," 
"Ormond;' "Rosamond," " HeUtv." 
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Jane Austen (i 775-1827). — "Sense and Sensibility," "Pride and Pre- 
judice," " Mansfield Park," " Emma," " Persuasion." 

Mrs, ^r«;//^«(i778-i8i8).— **Self-Control," "Discipline." 

Elizabeth Hamilton (1758-1816).—" The Cottagers of Glenburnie." 

Lady Morgan (1783-1859).— " The Wild Irish Girl," " O'Donnel," 
**The O'Briens and the O'Flahertys." 

Mrs, ^//^//<j/(i797-i85i).— "Frankenstein," "Valperga," "The Last 
Man." 

Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832). — No selection is necessary here ; all 
Scott's novels are for boys as well as men. 

John Gait (1779-1839).— " The Annals of the Parish," "Sir Andrew 
Wylie," "The Provost," " The Entail," "Lawrie Todd." The last is 
specially a boy's book, from its adventurous incidents. 

Thomas Hope (1770-1861). — " Anastasius." 

John Gibson Lockhart (i 794-1854). — "Valerius," "Reginald Dal- 
ton." 

Professor Wilson (i 785-1854).—" Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life," 
" Trials of Margaret Lyndsay." 

Mrs. Johnstone (1781-1857).— " Clan Albyn." 

Captain Hamilton (1789-1842). — " Cyril Thornton.'* 

Miss Ferrier (1782- 1 854). —*' Marriage," "The Inheritance," 

Destiny." 

y^rw^j J/m<?r (1780-1849). — "Adventures of Hajji Baba," "Zohrab," 
" Mirza." 

Jatnes Eraser (1783-1856).— " The Kuzzilbash." 

Theodore Hook (1788-1841). — " Sayings and Doings," " Maxwell," 
"Jack Brag." 

John Banim (1800-1842).— "Tales of the O'Hara Family," "The 
Croppy." 

Gerald Griffin (1803-1840).— " Tales of the Munster Festivals," "The 
Collegians. " 

William Carleton (i 798-1869). — "Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry," " Fardorougha the Miser." 

Mary Russell Mitjord (1789-1855). — " Our Village," "Belford 
Regis." 

Thomas CzV^/Va^^cy& (1788-1866).—" Headlong Hall," "Maid Marian," 
" Crotchet Castle." 

James Eenimore Cooper (1789-1851). — All this writer's fictions maybe 
placed in a boy's library, though all are not of the same high merit. The 
best would seem to be— "The Spy," "The Pilot," "The Pioneers," 
*' Lionel Lincoln," "Last of the Mohicans," "The Red Rover," "The 
Waterwitcb," "Homeward Bound," **The Deerslayer," "The Two 
Admirals." 

Captain Frederick Marryat (1792-1828).—" The King's Own," "New- 
ton Foster," "Peter Simple," "Jacob Faithful," "The Phantom Ship," 
"Midshipman Easy," "Japhet in Search of a Father," "Poor Jack," 
" Masterman Ready," "The Privateersman. " 

Captain Glasscock (d. 1847).— "The Naval Sketch Book." 

Captain Howard.— -^'^ Rattlin the Reefer," " Outward Boimd" 

Captain Chamier, — "Ben Brace." ^ , 

Michael Scott.-^'' Tom Cringle's Log," ** CiM\se ol VV^\JS:v^%.«^- 1 
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y. /..'t- J/i:i:n.:y '1S27-1S73). — " Singleton Fontenoy," " Eustace Con- 
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Mrs. Gore (1799- 1 86 1).— "Mrs Armytage," "The Heir of Sclwood," 
'* Cecil the Coxcomb.*' 

Mrs, 7>-^/^/t'(i778-i863).— "Jonathan Jefferson WTiitlaw," "Vicar of 
Wrexhill," ''Hargrave," " Ihc Laiiringtons." 

Mrs. S. C. Hall (1802).— " The Luccaneers," " Uncle Horace," " Maid 
Marian," "The Whiteboy." 

Georqe Pavtte Rains ford James (1S01-1860). — " Richelieu," "Damlcy,'' 
•* Delorme," "Philip Augustus," ** Henry of Burgundy," "John Maiston 
Hall," "The Gipsy," "The Huguenot," "The Robber," "Sir Theodore 
liroucjhton." 

Edward Lord Lytton (1805-1S73). — " The Disowned," "Rienri," 
''■ Last Days of Pompeii," "Harold," " Last of the Barons," "Zanoni,'' 
•The Caxtons," "My Novel," "What will he do with it ? " "Kenehn 
Cliillingly," *' The Parisians." 

William Harrison Ainsworl/i [iSo^).—" Rookwood," "Crichton," "The 
Tower of London," " Old St. I'aulV." 

Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Bcaconsjield {i^^. — "The Young Duke," 
"Vivian Grey," "Henrietta Temple," " Venetia," * * Coningsby,'* 
♦• Sybil," "Tancred," "Lothair." 

Samttel Warren (1807-1877).— "Ten Thousand a Year," " Now and 
1 lien," " Diary of a Late Physician." 

Mrs. Bray.— ''The White Hoods," " Warleigh," ''Fitz of Fitzford," 
" Trelawney of Trclawney." 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870). — All Dickens's novels may be included in 
llic boy's library of fiction. 

William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-1863).—" Vanity Fair," "The 
Xcwcomes," ** Pcndcnnis," *'The Virginians," "Henry Esmond," "The 
Kickleburys on the Rhine," *'Mrs. Perkins's Ball," "Dr. Birch and his 
N'oung Frienrls." 

C//«r/«AV;/-j/0'(i8i9-i875).—" Alton Locke," "Yeast," "W^estward 
I lo ! " " Two Years Ago," " The Water- Babies," " Hereward." 

Charlotte /;;w//^' (1816-1855).— *-Janc Eyre," " Shirley," " ViUette." 

r':mily Bronte (181S-1848).— " Wuthering Heights." 

Charles James Lever (1806-1872). — "Harry Lorrequer," "Charles 
^/Malley," "Jack Hinton,""Tom Burke," "The Daltons," "LuttreU 
.1 Arran," *'That Boy of Norcott's," "The Bramleighs of Bishop's 
lolly." 

Samuel Lo7'er (i 798-1868).—" Handy Andy," " Rory O'More." 

7homas Hughes (1823). — "Tom Brown's School-Days," ** Tom Brown 
ul Oxford," " Scouring of the White Horse." 

Mrs. C7'owe. — " The Story of Lily Dawson." 

Mrs. Marsh (1799-1874).—" Time the Avenger," "Emilia Wyndham," 
" leather Darcy," "Norman's Bridge." 

Miss Julia A''^:2/««fl^/4(i824-i878).— "Daisy Queen," "Rachel Gray," 
"Nathalia Sylvia." 

Mrs. Gaskcll (1811-1865).— "Mary Barton," "Cranford," " North and 
South " " Sylvia's Lovers." 

/^ 'Wilkie Collins (1824).—" Antomtva," « BasU," " The Dead Secret," 
^^r/ie Woman in White." 
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Capt, Mayne Rnd (1818).— "The Rifle Rangers," "The Scalp Hun- 
ters," ** The Young Voyageurs." 

Miss C. M. Ymge (1820). — "The Heir of Redclyffe," "Langley 
School," "Heart's Ease," "The Daisy Chain," "The Trial," "Dyne- 
vor Terrace," "The Lances of Lynwood," *'The Prince and the 
Page." 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864). — "The House with Seven Gables," 
" The Blithesdale Romance." 

Mrs. Stcywe,-^'' Uncle Tom's Cabin," "Dred," " The Minister's Wooing," 
" The Pearl of Orr's Island.*' 

Mrs. Lynn Linton. — "Azeth," "Amymone," " Lizzie Lorton," ** Patri- 
cia Kemball." 

Mrs. Henry Wood. — " East Lynne." 

Miss Manning. — " Household of Sir Thomas More," " Edward Os- 
borne," " Provocations of Madame Palissy." 

Charles Reade(\%\A,\—''V^g Woffington," "Christie Johnstone," "It 
is Never Too Late to Mend," " White Lies," *' Cloister and the Hearth," 
"Hard Cash," " Foul Play." 

W. H. Maxwell (1795-1861).— " Stories of Waterloo," " The Bivouac." 

James Grant (1822). — "The Romance of War," "Adventures of an 
Aide-de-camp," "Jane Seton," "The Yellow Frigate," &c. 

Rev, George Gleig (1796).— "The Subaltern," *' The Chelsea Pensioner," 
"The Hussar," "The Light Dragoon," 

George Macdonald {1824).— "David Elginbrod," "Adela Cathcart," 
"Alec Forbes," " Wilfrid Cumbermede," "St Michael and the Dragon," 
" Malcolm," "The Marquis of Lossie," " Sir Gibbie." 

Edmund rtf/^j(i83i).—" Kissing the Rod," "Land at Last," " Wrecked 
in Port." 

Miss Braddon (1837). — "Only a Clod," "John Marchmont's Legacy," 
" Sir Jasper's Tenant," " Ralph the BaiUfF." 

George Eliot (Miss Evans). — " Scenes of Clerical Life," " Silas Marner," 
* * Adam Bede," " MUl on the Floss," " Romola," " Felix Holt," " Middle- 
march." 

Mrs. Oliphant (18 18).— "Margaret Maitland," "Merkland," "Adam 

Graeme of Mossgrey," "Harry Muir," "Magdalene Hepburn," 

*'Zaidee," "The Brownlows," "Chronicles of Carlingford," "Three 

Brothers," " Squire Arden," " At His Gates," " Valentine and his Brother," 

White Ladies " &c. 

Mrs. Craik (1826)!— "The Ogilvies," "Olive," "Head of the Family," 
"John Halifax," "A Noble Wife," "A Life for a Life," "Christian's 
Mistake." 

Anthony 7><?//^/(i8i5).— -"The Warden," "Barchester Towers," "Dr. 
Thome," "Framley Parsonage," "Castle Richmond," "Orley Farm," 
"Small House at Allington,'^ " Last Chronicles of Barset," "Ralph the 
Heir," " He Knew He was Right." 

Thomas Adolphus 7V<?/A7/^.--" Marietta,*' "Lindisfamc Chase," "The 
G^stangs of Garstang Grange." 

Mrs, Burnett--'' UiziQ,'' " Haworth's.'* 

Thomas Hardy (1840).—" Under the Greenwood Tree " " A.^^vx^V»ca& 
Eyes," " Far from the Madding Crowd,'* " T:\i^ \laxL^ ^1 -^^^JsKe^-* 
* * Return oi the Native. " 
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Richard D. Blackmore (1S25).— " Lorna Doone," "Cradock Nflwell, 
"The Maid of ijker," "Alice Lorraine," "Cripps the Carrier," " Maiy 
Atherley." 

Bret Harte,^^' Luck of Roaring Camp," •* Gabriel Conroy." 

IVilliam Black (1S41).— **A Daughter of Heth," '^ Bonny Kibneny/' 
" Princess of Thule," ** The Three Feathers," 

Anne Isabella Thackeray,—'' 1\it Story of Elizabeth," " The Vfllagtf oil 
the Cliff, ' "Old Kensington," "Miss Angel," "Five Old Friends irilh a 
New Face." 

Mrs, MacjucU—'' Hester Kirton," "The Evil Eve," " Patty," 

Sarah 73A>r.—"Citoyenne Jacqueline/' "Lady BelL" 

Lawrence Jf, M. Lcckhart,—^' Fair to See," " Doubles or Quits." 

Johft Samiders,—'' Guy Waterman," " One Against the World," ^ Israel 
Mort, Overman." 

James Fa^n.— "Lost Sir Massingberd," "By Proxy," "Fallen For- 
tunes," " Under One Roof." 

R. Francillon (1841).—" Olympia," "Pearl and Emerald," "A Dog 
3.iid his Shfldow 

Justin MCarthy (1830^.—" Miss Misanthrope," "Dear Lady Disdain." 

Edward Jenkins.— ''Grnx's Baby," "The Devil's Chain," " Lord Ban- 
tarn." 

Harriet Martineau (1S01-1S76).— "Deerbrook," "The Hour and the 
Man," "Feats on the Fiord," " The Peasant and the Prince," " The Crofion 
Boys," "The Settlers at Home." 

Thomas Miller (1808-1874).—" Royston Cower," "Lady Jane Grey." 

Eliot Warburton (1810-1852).—" Darien," " Reginald Hastings." 

A boy's reading, however, must not be limited to the great 
departments of literature which we have thus rapidly surveyed. 
Natural history will claim his attention, and he will find the 
wonders of animal life set forth with graphic eloquence by such 
writers as Audubon, Alexander Wilson, Charles Waterton, 
Agassiz, Henry Bates, Alfred Wallace, and Charles Kingsley. 
A good collection of natural history anecdotes will be found 
in " The Parlour Menagerie." If he desire to obtain a 
general knowledge of geology, he should first study some 
such book as LyelFs "Student's Manual of Geology," and 
afterwards turn to Sir Charles Lyell's more elaborate " Prin- 
ciples," and the works of Sir Roderick Murchison, Dr. 
Whewel, Professors Forbes, Sewick, and Owen, Professor 
Ansted, and Hugh Miller — the last-named a singularly vivid 
and attractive writer. Mrs. Somerville's "Physical Geog- 
raphy " surpasses " a story-book " in absorbing interest. Astro- 
nomical science is illustrated by Sir John Herschel, J. R. 
Hind, Professor Nichol (an eloquent writer), Norman Lockyer, 
SLud R. W. Procter. • S\r "DaVvd "£>i^nn^\.^\'^ ^^"^^\^ Worlds 
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Than One" is replete with ingenious speculation. In a 
different direction, the reader will find amusement and in- 
struction in Dr. George Wilson's *' Five Gateways of Know- 
ledge," and in yet another, Professor Faraday's "Chemical 
History of a Candle." An apparently dry and abstruse 
subject has been handled with great success by Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter in his "Principles of Human Physiology;" 
and whoever would wish to escape the reproach of ignorance 
of the most important scientific questions will master Dar- 
win's " Origin of Species," Professor Huxley's " Phenomena of 
Organic Nature," the Duke of Argyll's " Reign of Law," and 
Professor Tyndall's "Natural Philosophy in Easy Lessons." 
Within the range of an average boy's intelligence are Stewart's 
" Outlines of Moral Philosophy," Archbishop Whatele/s and 
John Stuart Mill's " Logic." 

The field of miscellaneous literature, or, as our forefathers 
loved to call it, belles letires, is so wide that we fear to enter 
upon it. Within our narrow limits it is impossible for us to 
indicate a tithe of the able writers who have cultivated it. 
But it is certain that a boy of good ability, and professedly 
well educated, should be able, at the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen, to give an account of the principal works of some of 
the following writers : — Ruskin (such as " Modern Painters " 
and " The Stones of Venice "), Sir Arthur Helps (" Friends 
in Council" and "Companions of my Solitude"), Buckle 
(" History of Civilisation "), W. R. Lecky (" History of 
European Morals "), John Foster (Essays on " Decision 
of Character " and " Popular Ignorance "), Isaac Taylor 
(" Natural History of Enthusiasm " and " Home Educa- 
tion"), the Brothers Hare ("Guesses at Truth"), Matthew 
Arnold (" Critical Essays " and " Culture and Anarchy "), 
Archbishop Trench (" Use and Abuse of Words," " English, 
Past and Present," and " Lessons in Proverbs "), Dean Stanley 
("Lectures on the Jewish Church"), Professor Maurice 
(" Learning and Working "), Mrs. Jameson (" Characteristics 
of Shakespeare's Women " and " Legends of the Madonna "), 
Thomas De Quincey, William Howitt, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Leslie Stephen ("Hours in a Library"), R. H. Hutton 
" Essays, Theological and Literary "), and Thovssas. 0>;:6^Js.^ 
"Sartor Resartus/' "Past and Pieseii\.,'' ^x^^ ^'^ V^^n.nx^^'s. ^-^ 
Heroes "), 
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But let us go a little further back and consider whether, 
before we reach manhood, we may not, by a proper utilisatioa 
of time and a wise application of our faculties, attain to a 
general acquaintance with the writings of sturdy William 
Cobbett (" Rural Rides"), Gilbert White ("Natural History 
of Selbome '), Robert Southey (" The Doctor "), William 
Hazlitt ("Lectures on Shakespeare," "The Comic Poets,** 
" English Poetry," "The Plain Dealer," and "Table-Talk"), 
Washington Irving ("The Sketch Book"), Charles Lamb 
("Essays by Elia"), Sydney Smith and Lord Jeffrey, Isaac 
Disraeli (" Curiosities of Literature," " Amenities of Litera- 
ture," and " The Literary Character "), and Leigh Hunt (" The 
Indicator," " Men, Women, and Books," and " A Jar of Honey 
from Mount Hybla "). 

Still further back we come to Horace Walpole, whose " Cor- 
respondence " and " Memoirs " are rich in anecdotical illustra- 
tion of the social life of England in the reign of George II. ; 
Dr. Adam Smith and his " Wealth of Nations ; " Edmund 
Burke and his splendid political essays ; Dr. Johnson and 
his "Rasselas" and "Rambler;" the Earl of Chesterfield 
with his celebrated " Letters to his Son ; " Oliver Goldsmith 
and his " Citizen of the World ; " Addison and Sir Richard 
Steele, two of our finest humorists, with their " Tatlers " and 
" Spectators " (to Addison we owe the creation of Sir Roger 
de Coverley) ; Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her charming 
" Letters ; " Lord Bolingbroke, Pope, De Mandeville, and 
Dean Swift. 

Nor must we forget such works as Sir George Mackenzie's 
" Essays," or Sir William Temple's, replete as they are with 
shrewd reflections happily expressed j Dryden's admirable 
essays and critical prefaces ; Izaak Walton's " Complete 
An ,der," with its bright rural pictures and pastural poetry, and 
his four fine biographies of Wotton, Hooker, George Her- 
bert, and Sanderson ; Bishop Jeremy Taylor's rich prose 
poetry in his "Sermons" and his " Holy Living and Dying;" 
Abraham Cowley's " Essays ;" Owen Feltham's "Resolves ;" 
John Earle's "Microcosmography;" Sir Thomas Browne's 
"Religio Medici," "Vulgar Errors," and " Hydriotaphia ** (or 
Urn Burial) ; James Howell's " Epistolaj Ho-Elianae ; " Locke's 
" Conduct of the Understanding " and "Thoughts Concerning 
^^ucation; '' John Bunyan's"P*\\gtvcD!?.^io^^^^'' ^^^''^^^l^ 
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War ; " the sermons of Tillotson, Barrow, and South ; Thomas 
Fuller's "Worthies of England" and his "Holy" and "Pro- 
fane States," in which wit and wisdom take the quaintest pos- 
sible form ; Chillingworth*s "Religion of Protestants; " John 
Aubrey's " Miscellanies ; " Bishop Burnet's " History of His 
Own Time ;" Milton's " Areopagitica " and " Tractate of Edu- 
cation," of which Macaulay says that " they abound with 
passages compared with which the finest declamations of 
Burke sink into insignificance ; " John Selden's "Table-Talk.; " 
Lord Bacon's " Essays ; " Richard Hooker's "Laws of Eccle- 
siastical Polity ; " and Sir Philip Sidney's "Arcadia." 

It is not supposed that our boys will master all the works 
which are here enumerated, and there are masterpieces among 
them which no boys could thoroughly understand; but as the 
field is large and rich, different labourers may cultivate dif- 
ferent portions. " Some books," says Thomas Fuller, " are 
only cursorily to be tasted of ; namely, first, voluminous books, 
the task of a man's life to read them over ; secondly, auxiliary 
books, only to be repaired to on occasions ; thirdly, such as 
are mere pieces of formality, so that if you look on them you 
look through them, and he that peeps through the casement 
of the index sees as much as if he were in the house. But the 
laziness of those cannot be excused who perfunctorily pass over 
authors of consequence, and only trade in their tables and 
contents." It is to the " authors of consequence " that I 
desire to direct the attention of my readers. My object is to 
accustom them at the outset to drink from the purest sources 
of English literature. Refreshed and invigorated by the whole- 
some draught, they will daily be able to do more, to think 
more deeply, to study more systematically, to read more rapidly 
and regularly, and with larger results. 

A few words, in conclusion, on the way to read. 
First, you must read with method. Choose your subject, 
and then arrange your reading so that all shall converge 
towards, and help to explain and illustrate it. Do not start 
off at a tangent from history to natural science, or natural 
science to moral philosophy. Keep in the main road, and if 
you make occasional digressions, let their object be to show 
what kind of country that road traverses, and in what direction 
it aims. Set apart a certain hour ot tb.^ d^c^ Iw. "^ic^ ^^^02^.- 
pation, and allow no excuse to sali^i^ ^omx co^^ok^^^ ^^^"^ 
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trespissl-g lyyz. iz. Y;; will be szrprisei to £ad hcwr much 
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cclar tho-g?,: or pbrise :bsr strikes vox Pause occasionally^ 
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therr* i:i rsur nizd as exictlj 23 p-jssible sfter the mode of 
vvir author. 

D'>r/: read to^o niuch at 2. t::::e. Overload the memory and 
i^-fr.W i,zt2Ji COTS, It is a -srillinr corse, bu: a careless rider 
rr.iy easily overtax its strenzth. It is not the quantity you 

read but what you digest that will enrich and corroborate 
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'R.tzd thorourhlv what vou ur.dertake. Go over evenr chao- 
ter a secor.d tir.:e. if you feel that you cave not taken ali its 
mear.ir-z and matter ir.to vour mind. Make brief abstracts of 
your author's fines: and most diinailt passages : and when you 
have finished your book, put it aside, and, a day or two after- 
wards, endeavour to draw up a s>-nop5i3 of it 

The first step, as the witt>' Frenchwoman said, is all the 
difnculty : if you begin a book properly, you will finish it satis- 
factor;'. v. On this point I shall quote some judicious remarks 
by Todd :— 

" .Always look into your dish and taste it before yon begin 
to eat. As you sit down examine tiie title-page ; see who 
v/rote the book, where he lives ; do you know anything of the 
author ? . . . Recollect what you have heard about this book. 
Then read the preface to see what kind of a bow the author 
makes. Turn to the contents ; see what are the great divisions 
of his subject, and then get a glance of his general plan. 
Then take a single chapter or section, and see how he has 
divided and filled that up. If now you wish to taste of the 
'iish, turn to the place where some important point is discussed, 
and where some valuable thought professes to be expanded or 
illustrated, and see how it is executed. If, after some few 
such trials, you should find your author obscure, dull, pedantic, 
or shallow, you need not fish longer in these waters. It will 
be hard to catch fish here, and, when caught, they will be too 
small for use. But if you find the author valuable and worth 
your attention, then go back to the contents." The preceding 
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advice is applicable chiefly to new books, or books whose 
position in literature is still dubious. What follows applies to 
all books : — " Examine them chapter by chapter ; close the 
book, and see if you have the plan of the whole work dis- 
tinctly and fully in your mind. Do not proceed till this 
is done. After you have this map all distinctly drawn in 
the mind, get the first chapter vividly before you, so far as 
the contents will enable you to do it. Then proceed to 
read J* 




CHAPTER IX 

BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS MEN. 

" Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is Epoken a noble thought, 
Out hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 

," Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs. 
And by their overHow 
R^ise us from what is low." 

—Longfellow, 

egintung at the beginning — As the boy so the man — Wolcot and the boy 
Opie — Napoleon's boyhood— Illustrations from the boyhood of great 
men — Newton, Pascal, Joinville, Sic Philip Sidney, and others — Great 
achievements of young men— Disraeli quoted — The men who succeed 
are the boys who have striven — -Difficulties which have least sway in 
their early years — Story of Thomas Simpson — Lord Macaulay's boy- 
hood and its lessons — A schoolboy's letter — Franklin's boyhood — 
Faraday's boyhood — Hugh Miller and his early experiences — His 
faculty of observation — Self-education — An English gentleman — Boy- 
hood of Geo^e Hughes — "Puttmg down" a bulfy — A gymnastic 
feat — A Engby boy's letter — A father's letter to his son — Boyhood of 
Frederick Perthes — A lesson of progress — James Montgomery quoted 
— Urgent necessity of our tumii^ our boyhood to good account — Boy- 
hood of Sir Thomas Lawrence — Stoiy of Ferguson, the astronomer — 
Boyhood of tiie poet Cowper — Alexander Murray— Self-taught- 
Learning langu^es^Sir Waller Scott in his boyhood — His love of 
reading — A good eiairple — Robert Blake's boyhood— Mozatt, the 
young musician— His wonderful precocity — ■Boyhood of Tytler, the 
historian— His favourite books — Story of Lieulenaivt Sm^Oj. — "^-ViK. 
shipwreck— The young commander— A lesson oi \ietti\sta— ^earlmsit 
by example — The lessons of experience — 'LqdV. \itlo^t I'^o. Xei-tj 
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Siory of the Eastern dervise — Thomas Whitehead's boyhood — Early 
piety— Charles Kiiij^sley's boyhood — His earliest verses — His achieve- 
ments — Robbing the hawk's nest — Bewick's boyhood — Thorwaldsen's 
boyiiood — An anecdote and an illustration — F. W. Faber, the Chnrch 
poet — Influence of scenery on his imagination — Michael Angelo's boy- 
liood — An anecdote — The " Sleeping Cupid '* — A hard worker — Sir 
Christopher Wren's boyhood — Young Jervis — ** He would be a sailor " 
— Adam Smith's boyhood — Sir Isaac Newton as a bo3r — His mechanical 
tastes — Gibbon's boyhood — His love of historical reading — Reading 
and studying — The Latin classics — Dr. Arnold's boyhood — His 
recreations — His juvenile books — His character — Abraham Lincoln's 
boyhood — His perseverance — Concluding remarks. 

IT is said of Addison, the prince of English essayists, 
that he employed his first years in the study of the 
old Greek and Roman writers, whose language and 
manner he caught at that time of life as strongly as 
other young people gain a French accent or a genteel air. 
Boyhood is the season for study ; while the memory is fresh 
and strong, it retains with ease whatever we commit to its 
charge. The records of the lives of the good and great always 
"begin at the beginning;" that is, we find in their diligent 
and persevering youth the fit prelude to their successful man- 
hood. All rules are liable to exceptions, but that the boy is 
father to the man is a rule of almost universal application. As 
we sow, so we reap ; and if we suffer the proper sowing-time to 
pass by, can we expect other than a poor and unsatisfactory 
liarvest, or indeed any harvest at all ? These are truths which 
our moralists have thundered in the ears of successive genera- 
tions of boys, too often without effect. If I repeat them now, 
it is, I hope, to an audience who will take them to heart 
and seek to put them in practice. Many boys seem to me to 
trust to their parents and teachers for their future in some 
mysterious way \ their care is to supply every defect, remedy 
every negligence, even to compensate for idleness and ignor- 
ance ; but the hope is vain. We make our own fate ; we 
are what we choose to be ; and all manhood must necessarily 
l^rove the reflex and sequel of our boyhood. Metastasio, the 
Italian poet, in his early years, sang extemporaneous verses 
about the streets. Opie, the painter, began to exercise his 
artistic tastes while still a lad. The story of Wolcof s dis- 
covery of this uneducated genius is well known, but will bear 
tilling again : — 
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" Being on a visit to a relative in Cornwall, I saw either the 
drawing or print of a farmyard in the parlour, and, after look- 
ing at it slightly, remarked that it was a busy scene, but ill exe- 
cuted. This point was immediately contested by a she-cousin, 
who observed that it was greatly admired by many, and par- 
ticularly by John Opie, a lad of great genius. Having learned 
the place of the artist's abode, I immediately sallied forth, and 
found him at the bottom of a saw-pit, cutting wood by moving 
the lower part of an instrument which was regulated above by 
another person. [In other words, he was sawing !] Having 
inquired, in the dialect of the country, if he could paint — 
* Can you paient f — I was instantly answered from below in 
a similar accent and language that he could ^paient Queen 
Charlotte and Duke William [of Cumberland] and Mrs. Some- 
bod/s cat.' A specimen was immediately shown me, which 
was rude, incorrect, and incomplete. But when I learned that 
he was such an enthusiast in his art that he got up by three 
o'clock of a summer's morning to draw with chalk and char- 
coal, I instantly conceived that he must possess all the zeal 
necessary for obtaining eminence. A gleam of hope then 
darted through my bosom, and I felt it possible to raise the 
price of his labour from eightpence or a shilling to a guinea a 
day." For this purpose Dr. Wolcot provided him with pencils, 
colours, and canvas, and gave him some instruction. Opie 
persevered, acquired dexterity of manipulation and a know- 
ledge of colourmg, removed to London, rose into great repute 
as a portrait-painter, and eventually became Professor of Paint- 
ing at the Royal Academy. A characteristic saying of his has 
been handed down to us. When asked by a young man of 
more presumption than perseverance with what he mixed his 
colours, he replied shortly, **With brains, sir!" And, no 
doubt, these two words embody the secret of all successful work. 
It must be done " with brains " — with all the energy, resolu- 
tion, and courage that we can bring to bear upon it. 

Napoleon, when a schoolboy at Brienne, throwing up fortifi- 
cations of frozen snow, and marshalling his comrades into two 
armies of attack and defence, is, as everybody sees, the proto- 
type (so to speak) of Napoleon the great conqueror, the hero 
of Austerlitz, Jena, and Freidland. So, too, we perceive in 
the boyhood of Linn^, the great botaiv\?»t, \.\\^ ^-^^-^^^^Y^va^s. 
introduction to his useful manhood. YJVvv\^ ^X ^Ociq^^V^^w 
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always collecting wildflowers, and studying with eager atten- 
tion their wonderful structure. The world would have lost 
some of its greatest discoveries if the men who made them 
had been idle in their boyhood. Pascal, one of the most 
illustrious of the scholars of France, died at thirty-nine ; and 
so did Torricelli, the inventor of the barometer. Sir Philip 
Sidney, the hero of Zutphen, and author of the beautiful prose 
poem of the " Arcadia," was mortally wounded and penshed 
in his thirty-second year. Mozart died at thirty-five. Keats, 
when he died, had not completed his twenty-seventh year. 
Rafaelle, the Mozart of painters, died at thirty-seven. Giovanni 
Pico, than whom Italy has produced few more accomplished 
scholars, did not Hve to see his thirty-third birthday. Happy 
for these men, and for us, the inheritors of their labours, that 
they made good use of their brief span of life, and worked 
while it was yet day. 

In a well-known passage, the brilliant author of "Con- 
ingsby '* asserts that the history of heroes is the history of 
youth. " The greatest captains of ancient and modern times," 
he says, "both conquered Italy at five-and-twenty. Youth, 
extreme youth, overthrew the Persian Empire. Don John of 
Austria won Lepanto at twenty-five — the greatest battle of 
modern times ; had it not been for the jealousy of Philip, the 
next year he would have been emperor of Mauritania. Gaston 
de Foix was only twenty-two when he stood a victor on the 
])lain of Ravenna. Every one remembers Cond^ and Rocroy 
at the same age. Gustavus Adolphus died at thirty-eight 
Look at his captains : that wonderful Duke of Weimar, only 
thirty-six when he died ; Banier himself, after all his miracles, 
died at forty-five ; and Cortes was little more than thirty when 
he gazed upon the golden cupolas of Mexico. When Maurice 
of Saxony died at thirty-two, all Europe acknowledged the loss 
of the greatest captain and the profoundest statesman of the 
age. . . . Take the most illustrious achievements of civil 
prudence. Innocent III., the greatest of the Popes, was the 
despot of Christendom at thirty-seven. John de Medici was 
a cardinal at fifteen, and, Guicciardini tells us, baffled with his 
statecraft Ferdinand of Aragon himself; he was Pope as Leo 
X. at thirty-seven. Luther robbed even him of his richest 
province at thirty-five. Take Ignatius Loyola and John 
^^Wesley; they worked witli youiv^ "biavcv^. l^xsa.x.v^^^g.s only 
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thirty when he made his pilgrimage and wrote the * Spiritual 
Exercises.' . . . Richelieu was secretary of state at thirty- 
one. And then there were Bolingbroke and Pitt, both 
ministers before other men leave cricket. Grotius was in 
great practice at seventeen, and attorney-general at twenty- 
four." 

I do not wish to push the argument too far. It would be a 
strange world if governed by youth only. We need the ripe 
wisdom that comes of experience, the gravity and discretion 
that come with years. But youth has, at all events, the advan- 
tage of elasticity of nerve and strength of muscle, the spirit 
to attempt as well as the energy to accomplish great enter- 
prises. What we have to do is to utilise those advantages, 
and the instances I have quoted show to how splendid an 
extent that utilisation may be carried. They show, too, that 
the men who succeed are the boys who have striven, the 
boys who have been patient under trial and persevering in the 
face of difficulty. Turn for a moment to the life of Simpson, 
the mathematician. His father, a working weaver, took him 
away from school to work at his own trade almost before the 
boy had learned to read. But he had acquired a fervent love 
of books, and formed an earnest resolve to become a scholar. 
You boys, who have every facility within your reach, able and 
assiduous teachers, first-rate books, leisure, and every domestic 
comfort, can hardly understand the lot of the poor man's son, 
who has neither books nor masters, nor the means of procuring 
them, and whose hours of study must be robbed from those 
that ought to be given to recreation or to sleep. Young 
Thomas Simpson, with incredible labour, taught himself to 
write. He read all the books that came within his reach, all 
that he could buy or borrow. His father, who churlishly 
thought that what had been good enough for him ought to be 
good enough for his son, was indignant at the lad's industry, 
and at last forbade him even to open a book, and ordered 
him to confine himself to his loom the whole day. Naturally 
the boy endeavoured to evade so severe and unjust a restric- 
tion. The result was frequent quarrels with his father, and a 
final outbreak, in which he was ordered to quit the house, and 
seek his living where and how he could. He took refuge at 
this crisis in the house of a tailor's wido^ ^nV^o \^\. Vi^*^^ 
in a ntighhommg vilJage, and tlieie "b^caicv^ ^cQ^i>xX^^^^2^ 
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a pedlar, who was also an astrologer and a fortune-teller, 
and possessed of more knowledge as well as more craft than 
the country bumpkins. Some time before, young Simpson's 
curiosity had been greatly excited by a remarkable eclipse of 
the sun, and this incident seems to have given his mind a 
bias towards mathematical studies. He found among the 
treasures of his friend the astrologer a treatise on aJgebra, 
Cocker's "Arithmetic," and some other books of a similar 
character, and these he immediately read with great avidity. 
Returning to his original trade as a weaver, he worked at the 
loom all day, and in the evening added to his income by 
keeping a night-school. Thus he proceeded until, in his 
twenty-fifth year, he launched himself into the wide world of 
London as a teacher of mathematics, and in his twenty-seventh 
laid the foundation of his fame and prosperity by the publica- 
tion of his treatise on Fluxions. I leave this narrative to tell 
its own moral. There are some facts with lessons so obvious 
that he who runs may read. 

I have already given some particulars of Macaulay's boy- 
hood. In illustration of my present topic I shall bring forward 
a few additional traits. From the time that he was three years 
old he read immensely, for the most part lying on the rug 
before the fire, his book on the ground, a piece of bread and 
butter in his hand. One of the maid-servants would after- 
wards describe how he used to sit, in his nankeen frock, 
perched on the table where she was cleaning the plate, and 
expounding to her out of a volume as big as himself. For 
toys he cared nothing, but he was very fond of a walk, when 
he would hold forth to his companion, whether nurse or mother, 
telling interminable stories out of his own head, or repeating 
what he had been reading in language far above his years. 
Mrs. Hannah More was fond of relating how she called at 
Mr. Macaulay's, and was met by a fair, pretty, slight child, 
with abundance of light hair, about four years of age, who 
came to the front door to receive her and tell her that his 
parents were out, but that if she would be good enough to 
come in he would bring her a glass of old spirits — a proposition 
which greatly startled the good lady, who had never aspired 
beyond cowslip wine. When questioned as to what he knew 
about old spirits, he could only say that Robinson Crusoe 
often had some. About tV\is Tp^iiod Vv\^ ^^\.\v^x t.ook him on a 
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visit to Lady Waldegrave at Strawberry Hill, and was much 
pleased to exhibit to his old friend the fair bright boy, dressed 
in a green coat with red collar and cuff, a frill at the throat, 
and white trousers. After some time had been spent among 
the wonders of the Oxford Collection, of which he ever after 
carried a catalogue in his head, a servant who was waiting 
upon the company in the great gallery spilt some hot coffee 
over his legs. The hostess was all kindness and compassion, 
and when, after a while, she asked how he was feeling, the 
little fellow looked up in her face and replied, " Thank you, 
madam ; the agony is abated." 

When he went to school, his mother explained to him that 
thenceforth he must learn to study without the consolation 
of bread and butter, to which he answered, " Yes, mamma ; 
industry shall be my bread and attention my butter." And 
these, both at school and at home, were his bread and butter 
throughout a diligent and brilliant boyhood. In every branch 
of education he made a remarkable progress, because his heart 
was in his work. Some extraordinary illustrations of his intel- 
lectual activity have been recorded. " He told me one day," 
writes his mother, " that he had been writing a paper which 
Henry Daly was to translate into Malabar, to persuade the 
people of Travancore to embrace the Christian religion. On 
reading it, I found it to contain a very clear idea of the leading 
facts and doctrines of that religion, with some strong arguments 
for its adoption." From his heroic poem of" Olaus the Great, 
or the Conquest of Mona," the work of a boy of eight, his bio- 
grapher quotes a few lines : — 

"Day set on Cambria's hill supreme, ' 
And, Monai, on thy silver stream ; 
The star of day had reached the west, 
Now in the main it sunk to rest ; 
Shone great Eleindyn's castle tall, 
Shone every battery, every hall, 
Shone all fair Mona's verdant plain, 
,, But chiefly shone the foaming main.'* 

IJ^re is another specimen : — 

" 'Long,' said the Prince, * shall Olave's name 

Live in the high records of fame. 

Fair Mona now shall tremblvn^ ^X.'axv^, ^ 

' That ne*er before feared moxV^-VYiaxA — V 
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Mona, that isle where Ceres' flower 
In plenteous autumn's golden hoar 
Hides all the fields from man's survey ' 
As locusts hid old Egypt's day.' '* 

At the age of twelve ^lacaulay was sent to a private 
boarding-school, where he relaxed none of his studious and 
persevering habits. He read widely, rapidly, unceasingly; 
but as he read he reflected, and he stored up facts and illiis- 
tratioFis for future use. Some boys' brains are like sieves, 
wiiicii hold nothing that you put into them, wine or water. 
Macaulay's was like a sponge, that absorbed everything, and 
could be made to give up its supplies at need on the sl^htest 
pressure. In one respect we do not put forward Macaulay as 
an exLimple — he could not or would not play any kind of 
game : but though this abstention had no serious effect on 
Slac;ii:lay*s robust intellect, in the majority of cases it would 
undoubtedly be injurious. It is possible, however, to copy 
his industry, his application, without pushing it quite so far. 
My readers may argue that they do not possess his abilities 
or his astonishing memory. Probably not; but this is a 
reason why they should, if possible, surpass him in dogged 
7i'ork, in resolution and patience. 

A si^ecimen of one of ^Macaulay's schoolboy letters, written 
at the age of thirteen, will appropriately conclude these remi- 
niscences of his boyhood : — " My dear Papa," he says, " as 
this is a whole holiday, I cannot find a better time for answering 
your letter. With respect to my health, I am very well, and 
tolerably cheerful, as Blundell, the best and most clever of all 
the scholars, is verj- kind, and talks to me, and takes my part 
The other boys, especially Lyon, a Scotch boy, and Wilber- 
force, are very good-natured, and we might have gone on very 

well had not one , a Bristol fellow, come here. He is 

unanimously allowed to be a queer fellow, and is generally 
characterised as a foolish boy, and by most of us as an ill- 
natured one. In my learning I do Xenophon every day, and 
twice a week the Odyssey, in which I am classed with Wilber- 
force, whom all the boys allow to be very clever, very droll, 
and very impudent. We do Latin verses twice a week, and I 
have not yet been laughed at, as Wilberforce is the only one 
who hears them, being in my class. We are exercised also 

ce a week in English compositioiv, ^wd ouce in Latin com- 
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position, and letters of persons renowned in history to each 
other. We get by heart Greek grammar or Virgil every 
evening. As for sermon-writing, I have hitherto got oflf with 
credit, and I hope I shall keep up my reputation. We have 
had the first meeting of our debating society the other day, 
when a vote of censure was moved for upon Wilberforce j but 
he, getting up, said, ' Mr. President, I beg to second the 
motion.' By this means he Escaped. The kindness which 
Mr. Preston shows me is very great. He always assists me in 
what I cannot do, and takes me to walk out with him every 
now and then. My room is a delightful snug little chamber, 
which nobody can enter, as there is a trick about opening the 
door. I sit like a king, with my writing-desk before me ; for 
(would you believe it ?) there is a writing-desk in my chest of 
drawers; my books on one side, my box of papers on the 
other, with my arm-chair and my candle ; for every boy has a 
candlestick, snuffers, and extinguisher of his own." 

In another letter he gives an account of his Sunday's occu- 
pations : — " It is quite a day of rest here," he writes, " and I 
really look to it with pleasure through the whole of the week. 
After breakfast we learn a chapter in the Greek Testament, 
that is, with the aid of our Bibles, and without doing it with a 
dictionary like other lessons. We then go to church. We 
dine almost as soon as we come back, and we are left to our- 
selves till afternoon church. During this time I employ 
myself in reading, and Mr. Preston lends me any books for 
which I ask him, so that I am nearly as well oflf in this respect 
as at home, except for one thing, which, though I believe it is 
useful, is not very pleasant. I can only ask for one book at a 
time, and cannot touch another till I have read it through." 
[An excellent regulation 1 It acts as a safeguard against de- 
sultory, irregular, and superficial reading.] " We then go to 
church, and after we come back I read as before till tea-time. 
After tea we write out the sermon. I cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Preston uses all imaginable means to make us forget 
it, for he gives us a glass of wine each on Sunday, and on 
Sunday only, the very day when we want to have all our 
faculties awake \ and some do literally go to sleep during the 
sermon, and look rather silly when they wake. I, however, 
have not fallen into this disaster." 

The happ7 resnMs which flow from a ^N^^\r•s^^x^^. \iO-^^^^ 
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may be traced in the career of Benjamin Franklin, the shrewd 
American politician and sagacious "scientist." He was the 
son of a poor man, who, like so many poor men, had a very 
numerous family; and hence all the schooling he received was 
a year at the Boston Grammar-School, and a year under a 
teacher of writing and arithmetic. At the age of ten, his 
father took him from school to assist him in his business, 
which was that of a tallow-chandler ; and he had to cut wicks 
and fill moulds, serve customers, and run errands. The occu- 
pation was so distasteful to him that, afraid he would run off 
to sea, his father thought it advisable to select another busi- 
ness, and, after some vacillation, placed him with his brother, 
who had started as a printer. When he entered on his 
apprenticeship, he was twelve years old. Already he had dis- 
played a passion for reading. All the money that he could 
get hold of he expended upon books. His father's library 
consisted chiefly of dull and dry treatises of controversial 
divinity, but Franklin indefatigably plodded through all of 
them. With greater zest he read Plutarch's "Lives" and 
Dyer's "Essay on Projects." From reading he naturally 
])assed on to composition. First he tried poetry, but speedily 
convinced that he was not born a poet, he applied himself to 
])rose, and, detecting his faults of expression and inelegancies 
of style, spared no pains to arrive at something better. While 
toiling in this direction he met with a volume of the " Spec- 
tator," and recognised at once the ease and elegance with which 
Steele and Addison wrote. He resolved, if possible, to imitate 
so fine a model. For this purpose he selected some of the 
papers, and, noting brief hints of the sentiments expressed, 
laid them by for a few days. Then, without looking at the 
originals, he endeavoured to rewrite the papers, by expressing 
these hinted sentiments at length, and as fully as they had been 
expressed before, in such suitable language as occurred to him. 
His next task was to compare his work with the originals, 
observe his errors, and correct them. " I found," he says, " I 
wanted a stock of words, or a readiness in recollecting and 
usin^ them, which I thought I should have acquired before 
that time if I had gone on making verses, since the continued 
search for words of the same import, but of different length 
to suit the measure, or of different sound for the rhyme, would 
ave /aid me under a conslaul u^ct^^Vq o^ ^^arching for 
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variety, and also have tended to fix that variety in my mind 
and make me master of it. Therefore, I took some of the 
tales in the * Spectator,' and turned them into verse ; and after a 
time, when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, turned them 
back again. I also sometimes jumbled my collection of hints 
into confusion, and after some weeks endeavoured to reduce 
them into the best order before I began to form the full sen- 
tences and complete the subject. This was to teach me 
method in the arrangement of the thoughts. By comparing 
my work with the original, I discovered many faults and cor- 
rected them ; but I sometimes had the pleasure to fancy that 
in certain particulars of small consequence I had been fortu- 
nate enough to improve the method or the language ; and this 
encouraged me to think that I might, in time, come to be a 
tolerable English writer, of which I was extremely ambitious." 
The boy who worked with such thoughtfulness, such deter- 
mination, and such singleness of aim could not fail to develop 
into a man above the average of men. We know that Franklin 
lived to play a considerable part in the struggle between Eng- 
land and her North American colonies, which ended in the 
independence of the latter, and that also in the paths of science 
he attained distinction. A similar amount of success, though 
in different ways, will always attend a similar exhibition of 
resolute perseverance. Not that we should hold up Franklin 
as a character to be imitated universally. There was a want 
of imaginativeness about him, of delicacy of feeling and exal- 
tation of thought, which prevented him from rising to the rank 
of really great men. He was never anything more or higher 
than a shrewd and capable man of business, with great prac- 
tical talent and a cool judgment. But we cannot do wrong 
if we learn by the best qualities of our fellows, and Franklin's 
tenacious perseverance was almost marvellous. For instance, 
at the age of sixteen he fell in with a book advocating vege- 
tarianism, and was much impressed by one of the arguments 
adduced in its favour, namely, its cheapness. He decided 
that he would adopt it for the future, and proposed to his 
brother, if he would give him weekly one-half of the average 
cost of his board, to board himself. The offer was accepted, 
and Franklin soon found that by adhering to his vegetable 
diet he could still save half of the alloYi^.XiC^Vv^^^^^^^^^^^'^'^^ 
his brother. This provided him \v\l\\ ^^ a^^\V\Qrcva^ 'vvcsx^ ^ss^ 
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the purchase of books. But he gained another advantage by 
it. **My brother and the rest," he says, ** going from the 
printing-house to their meals, I remained there alone, and 
despatching presently my light repast (which was often no 
more than a biscuit or a slice of bread, a handful of raisins 
or a tart from the pastrycook's, and a glass of water), had the 
rest of the time till their return for study, in which I made 
the greater progress from the greater clearness of head and 
quickness of apprehension which generally attend temperance 
in eating and drinking." What shall we say of a boy of six- 
teen who could make such a resolution, unswervingly adhere 
to it, and turn it to such intellectual advantage ? 

Faraday, one of the greatest of English physicists, received 
only the merest rudiments of education, and when in his 
twelfth year was sent as an errand-boy to a London bookseller 
and bookbinder. Here he had to rise at five every morning, 
summer and winter, to deliver the daily newspapers to his 
master's subscribers. He was so regular in his work, so indus- 
trious and civil, that he won the good opinion of his master, 
who, before a twelvemonth had expired, took him as an appren- 
tice, without premium, ** in consideration of faithful services." 
As he read all the books given out to him for binding, he 
accumulated a good deal of information, and acquired a taste 
for scientific research. To quote his own simple narrative, in 
which his characteristic qualities of modesty and truthfulness 
are conspicuous : — 

" I entered the shop of a bookseller and bookbinder at the 
age of thirteen, remained there eight years, and during the 
chief part of the time bound books. Now it was in those 
books, in the hours after work, that I found the beginning of 
my philosophy. There were two that specially helped me, 
the * Encyclopaedia Britannica,' from which I gained my first 
notions of electricity, and Mrs. Marcet's * Conversations in 
Chemistry,' which gave me my foundation in that science. 

" Do not suppose that I was a very deep thinker, or was 
marked as a precocious person. I was a very lively, imagina- 
tive person, and could believe in the * Arabian Nights' as 
easily as in the ' Encyclopaedia ; ' but facts were important to 
me, and saved me. I could trust a fact, and always cross- 
^westioned an assertion. So when I questioned Mrs. Marcefs 
00k by such little experimeivls asl co>A^ivw^\aeMvs to per- 
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form, and found it true to the facts as I could understand 
them, I felt that I had got hold of an anchor in chemical 
knowledge, and clung fast to it. Thence my deep veneration 
for Mrs. Marcet, first, as one who had conferred great per- 
sonal good and pleasure on me, and then as one able to con- 
vey the truth and principle of those boundless fields of know- 
ledge which concern natural things to the young, untaught, 
and inquiring mind." 

So earnest an inquirer and eager a lover of truth would not 
long be content without the means of practical research, and 
he spent all his spare money — it was little enough ! — in the 
purchase of materials. Most of our readers will themselves 
have dabbled in chemistry (though they are not Faradays !) 
and know what a pleasure it is to brew mimic thunder, to 
charge a phial with sham lightning, and to manufacture in an 
exhausted tube an imitation aurora borealts. There is a luxu- 
rious horror in contemplating the dormant dangers of a Leyden 
jar, and in watching the outburst of the fiery element imme- 
diately that you approach its secret home. And the fantas- 
tically humorous side of chemistry appeals strongly to the 
youthful taste. " To administer a sly shock to a friend or an 
enemy (the first is preferable on the score of fun, especially 
considering the air of indignant astonishment with which the 
outrage is received) is enough to enchant a lad with the 
machine, but to discharge a whole battery through the body 
of a dog throws him," says Faraday, "into paroxysms of 
delight." 

A delightfiil book, which neither old nor young can read 
without interest, is Hugh Miller's " My Schools and School- 
masters." We all of us have or have had our " schools and 
schoolmasters;" but either we are not fortunate enough to 
meet with the same stirring adventures, or we have not the 
power that Hugh Miller had of treating them picturesquely. 
A valuable lesson, however, is to be derived from the courage 
with which the future geologist always bore himself, his ardent 
love of nature, his intrepid perseverance, and his thirst after 
knowledge. The son of a brave Cromarty seaman, he lost 
his father when he was only a boy of five, and his widow 
mother was able to do little more than provide him and his 
sisters with a roof over their heads and ^ ctv^sX olXst^'^^xsi ^'^« 
Fortunately, his two uncles, the OT\e acax^txA.^x,'^^ cJsiosx 
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saddler, and both shrewd, kindly men, showed an honest con- 
cern for his welfare, and took care that he should be sent to 
school. 

His first experience as a scholar was not hopefuL The 
dominie believed in the wonder-working power of his ferule, 
but, so far as it was applied to Hugh Miller, it crushed rather 
than stimulated his abilities. He was beaten because he was 
a dunce, but he was a dunce in reality because he was beaten. 
At length he refused to learn the lessons prescribed by his 
tyrant ; and when his uncles also would have resorted to the 
ferule, he defied them, knife in hand. Not that he was in 
love with ignorance or idleness. In his own way he was a 
hard student, but nature was the book he read from. Col- 
lecting a small company of boys who owned him as leader, 
he made the wildest excursions along the coast and over 
the hills in search of marine curiosities for the study of ani- 
mal life. 

Frequently, too, in summer afternoons, they resorted to 
the woods, where bees and dragonflies, ferns and blossoms, 
attracted Hugh's vigilant observation. Here we may note 
the difference between " seeing " and " not seeing." Hugh's 
companions went where he went; the bees and dragon- 
flies, the ferns and blossoms, were for them as for him; 
yet it was he, and he only, who marked their wonder 
and beauty. I am often reminded, when among boys, of the 
story of " Eyes and no Eyes " in that old favourite, " Evenings 
at Home." Some are so keen to observe — take so deep an 
interest in all they see — while others pass through the worid 
with eyes shut fast, and go from Dan to Beersheba only to 
declare that all is barren ! Hugh Miller's after fame as a 
naturalist was due to the habits of close observation and 
inquiry which he formed in his boyhood. We may quote, as 
an example, his note upon the diadem spider. " It spins," he 
says, ** so strong a thread, that in pressing my way through 
the fiirze thickets, I could hear its white silken cords crack 
as they yielded before me. I found it skilled, like an ancient 
magician, in the strange art of rendering itself invisible in the 
clearest light. The wild stories I had read about the bite of 
its congener, the tarantula, however, made me cultivate its 
acquaintance somewhat at a distance. Often, however, have 
I stood beside its large webwVitxv t\v^ ci^^iwt^ occupied its 
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place in the centre, and, touching it with a withered grass 
stalk, I have seen it suddenly swing in the lines 'with its 
hands,' and then shake them with a motion so rapid that — 
like Carathis, the mother of the Caliph Vathek, who, when her 
hour of doom had come, * glanced oflf in a rapid whirl which 
rendered her invisible ' — the eye failed to see either web or 
insect for minutes together." 

Apart from these excursions, Hugh Miller was fond of 
solitary rambles, in which he constantly extended his intimate 
acquaintance with Nature's various aspects. Moreover, he 
composed several long poems, and wrote story after story, 
while his eager, adventurous mind found delightful entertain- 
ment in the perusal of books of voyages and travels. He 
accompanied Woodes Rogers in his Pacific voyages, and his 
visit to Juan Fernandez Isle, where he found the solitary 
Alexander Selkirk. He traced the adventures of Lord Anson 
in his remarkable expedition, landed with him on the green 
island shores of Tinian, and shouted with delight at the capture 
of the great Spanish galleon. Or he sailed with Captain 
Cook in his circumnavigations, explored the palmy island- 
clusters of the South Seas, and mourned over the famous dis- 
coverer's death at the hands of the savages of Owhyhee. 

Amidst this rough kind of self-education Hugh Miller 
reached his fourteenth year, and his uncles began to feel it 
urgent upon them to provide him with an honest occupation. 
They had hoped to make a minister of him, but were dis- 
suaded by the dominie, who had not the sagacity to discover 
Hugh's great mental endowments beneath his mask of wilful- 
ness. After long discussions between them and their nephew, 
it was settled that he should learn the trade of a mason, Hugh 
having observed that a mason, though hard worked during 
several months of the year, had the winter months to himself. 
He was accordingly apprenticed to a maternal uncle, named 
David Wright, one of those clear-headed, self-reliant, resolute 
characters whom Scotland seems to breed in such abundance. 
" The man who, standing on the thwarts of his boat, which 
had just sunk, the sea-water being at the moment up to his 
throat, could so accurately appreciate the points of the situa- 
tion, and retain so clear a perception of the thing to be done, 
as to say, on seeing his snuff-box floating o^/O^^ t^^s.^^^^^ 
man, just rax (reach) out your hand and li!«2 m xk^ 'swqS.^^'^^ 
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must have had an enviable firmness of nerve and greatness of 
self-possession." 

Hugh settled down to his work with wonderful energy and 
application. He had to suffer much. The labour was heavy 
and the payment small; but he never complained, never 
flinched. Exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather, 
digging in quarries, building dykes, the strain upon his young 
frame was great ; but he never asked for indulgence, and he 
still found time to pursue his beloved studies, to observe and 
compose and read. The stonemason went on his way, sober, 
industrious, thoughtful, and lived to give to the world the 
" Testimonies of the Rocks," ** Footprints of the Creator," 
'•The Old Red Sandstone," and many other works of un- 
doubted merit. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere a more attractive por- 
trait of an English gentleman than Mr. Thomas Hughes has 
drawn in his " Memoir of a Brother ; " and as it must be the 
desire and object of my readers to grow into English gentle- 
men, it will be worth our while to see what kind of boyhood 
this true English gentleman spent. His brother (the author of 
"Tom Brown's School-Days") says of him: — "We were as 
nearly of an age as brothers can be — I was only thirteen months 
younger — and we were companions from our childhood. We 
went together to our first school, when I was nearly eight and 
he nine years old; and then on to Rugby together; and were 
never separated for more than a week until he went to Oxford, 
where I followed a year later. For the first part of my time 
there in college, we lived in the same rooms, always on the 
same staircase, and afterwards in the same lodgings. From 
that time to the day of his death we lived in the most constant 
intimacy and affection. Looking back over all these years, / 
can call to mind no single unkind^ or unworthy^ or untruthful 
act or word of his ; and amongst all the good influences for 
which I have to be thankful, I reckon the constant presence 
and example of his brave, generous, and manly life as one of 
the most powerful and ennobling." This is high praise. Well 
would it be if of each of us, when his life-work is done, as 
much could truly be said by those who have known us best 

That George Hughes was a boy of courageous and resolute 

temper is proved by various experiences. Thus, when he was 

seven and his brother six years o\d, ^^^ ^^eoxs ^ere away 
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from home for a few days. They were at play together, the 
two boys, in the garden, when the footman came up to them, 
carrying the old single-barrelled gun which the gardener used 
for scaring away birds, and inquired whether they would like 
to go rook-shooting. The offer was eagerly accepted, and they 
trotted along by his side to the rookery, some three hundred 
yards from the house. " As we came up," writes Tom Hughes, 
" we saw a small group of our friends under the trees — the 
groom, the village schoolmaster, and a farmer or two — and 
started forwards to greet them. Just before we got to the 
trees, some of them began firing up at the young rooks. I 
remember even now the sudden sense of startled fear which 
came over me. My brother ran in at once under the trees, 
and was soon carrying about the powder-horn from one to 
another of the shooters. I tried to force myself to go up, but 
could not manage it. Presently he ran out to me, to get me 
to go back with him, but in vain. I could not overcome my 
first impression, and kept hovering round, at a distance of 
thirty or forty yards, until it was time for us to go back; 
ashamed of myself, and wondering in my small mind why it 
was that he could go in amongst that horrible flashing and 
smoke, and the din of firing, and cawing rooks, and falling 
birds, and I could not." 

The two boys owned a small Shetland pony called Moggy, 
upon which they were to complete their own education in 
riding, having already mastered the rudiments under the care 
of their grandfather's coachman. Their parents had a theory 
that boys must teach themselves horsemanship, and that a 
saddle was a hindrance rather than a help. So, when they 
had finished their lessons, they repaired to the paddock in 
which Moggy hved, and began their course of self-instruction. 
George was immediately at home with the new-comer. He 
would scramble up on her back while she continued grazing, 
pull her head up (she was already bridled), kick his heels into 
her side, and scamper away round the paddock with infinite 
delight. From the first he was Moggy's master, though she 
sometimes contrived to rid herself of him by sharp turns or 
by stopping dead short in her gallop. After a brief novitiate 
he was allowed to go hunting. On the first occasion he was 
accompanied by his father, and of what Vv& ^\^ ^sv^ ^"»:!^ ^^ 
wrote the following account to liis gtaiidiaoXJcv^x *. — 
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" Dear Grandmama, — Your little dog Mustard sometimes 
teases the hawk by barking at him, and sometimes the hawk 
Hies at Mustard. I have been out hunting upon our black 
pony, Moggy, and saw the fox break cover, and the hounds 
follow after him. I rode fifteen miles. Papa brought me 
home the fox's leg. I went up a great hill to see the hounds 
drive the fox out of the wood. I saw Ashdown Park House ; 
there is a fine brass nob at the top of it. Tom and I send 
best love to you and grandpapa." 

On the second occasion, he went without a guardian, and 
returned about three o'clock in the afternoon, carrying " the 
brush" in his hand, and his face all smeared with blood, 
according to the barbarous custom of those days. He had 
been in at the death ; and a farmer who was present recounted 
with great gusto all the wonders which George and Moggy had 
performed together ; how they had crept through impossible 
holes in great fences, scrambled across ditches, and climbed 
up banks, so as to be present " at the finish," where he had 
been singled out from the mob of horsemen, and led up to the 
master, the late Lord Ducie, to be " blooded " by the hunts- 
man, and to receive the brush, the highest honour open to the 
boy-foxhunter. 

The two boys went to school, and before they had been 
there a week, George showed very convincingly the fine stuff 
he was made of. His young brother's form had a lesson in 
Greek history to get up, in which a part of the information 
communicated was that Cadmus was the first man who " car- 
ried letters from Asia to Greece." When they came to be 
examined, the master asked Thomas Hughes, "What was 
Cadmus ? " This mode of putting it puzzled all the condisci- 
puli for a moment, when suddenly Thomas, remembering the 
word " letters," and in connection with it the man with the 
leather bag who used to bring his father's letters and papers, 
shouted, ** A postman, sir." At first the master looked very 
angry, but seeing that the answer had been given in perfect 
good faith, and that the answerer had sprang to his feet 
expecting promotion to the head of the form, he burst out 
laughing. Of course all the boys joined in chorus, and when 
school was over Thomas was christened Cadmus. To this he 
would have made no great ob)^c\Aow,\>>3XV\\a blood kindled 
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in his veins when the word was shortened into " Cad." The 
angrier he grew, the more eagerly some of the boys persecuted 
him with the obnoxious monosyllable j especially one stupid 
lout of twelve years old or so, who ought to have been two 
forms higher, and revenged himself for his degradation among 
the ninnies, by making their small lives as miserable as he 
could. A day or two after, with two or three boys for audi- 
ence, he shut up little Hughes in a corner of the playground, 
and pelted him with the sobriquet he knew to be so offen- 
sive, " Cad ! Cad ! " until the boy's wrath was beyond bounds. 
Suddenly a step was heard tearing down the gravel walk, and 
George, in his shirt sleeves, freed from a game of rounders, 
swept into the circle, and sent the tyrant staggering back with 
a blow in the chest, and then, with a blaze of righteous 
anger in the eyes and clenched fists, bravely confronted him. 
As I have already pointed out, bullies are invariably cowards, 
and Tom Hughes's persecutor, though three years older, a 
stone heavier, and much stronger than his assailant, did not 
dare to face him. He struck off, muttering and growling, 
much to the disgust of the boys, who, boy-like, had hoped for 
" a jolly row ; " while George returned to his comrades, after 
comprehensively looking round and saying, "Just let me 
hear any of you call my brother * Cad ' again." 

It is pleasant to relate that this manly, gallant-spirited fellow, 
an adept in ail out-of-door exercises and playground games, 
w^s a capital student. He rose from form to form until he 
reached the highest, amongst boys two years older than him- 
self, and in the competition for prizes was invariably success- 
ful. It is often asserted that boys cannot serve two masters, 
cannot excel in school and the playground or gymnasium 
also; but this is a mistake, though, of course, boys who 
devote all their time and energies to the " palaestra " cannot 
but cut a sorry figure in their classes. George Hughes was 
not only one of the leaders in his form, but in all kinds of 
gymnastics. Every year a gymnastic examination took place, 
attended by the master's daughters and a lady or two from 
the neighbourhood, who distributed the prizes (plates of fruit 
and cake) at the end of the day to the victors. It happened 
on one occasion that the excitement rose unusually high. A 
new prize for vaulting had been offered ; not Cot 1^^ c55jtKsssss^ 
kind of vaulting, but for vaulting belvit^xvXNx^'WxA^ — ^^^^^x^- 
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gerous exercise, by the way. The competitor had to place 
both his hands on the back of the vaulting-horse, as far apart 
or as near together as he liked, and then spring over between 
them without lifting either, even for half an inch. At such a 
trial of skill only long-armed boys could hope to be success- 
ful, but of these the entry was large. Very soon, however, 
one after another fell out, either for shifting their hands or 
touching with their feet, until George and an active young 
comrade of his were left in their glory. The two continued 
springing over the horse, without the least touch of feet or 
movement of hand, until it was at last voted by acclamation 
that the prize should be divided between them. 

When only twelve years old, George Hughes was sent to 
Rugby, and a letter which he soon afterwards addressed to 
his parents will convince the reader that his ardour as an 
athelete had not impaired his energy as a scholar, and that 
he had never neglected or misunderstood the real purpose of 
a schoolboy's life : — 

" My dear Papa and Mama, — I received your letter 
to-day. I have got a little cough now, but it is getting 
better every day. Tom is quite well. I now generally 
keep among the four first of my form, and I find that by 
application you are enabled to do yourself greater credit 
than if you trust yourself to the assistance of books or that 
of other boys. There are two boys besides myself who 
always do our work together, and we always take three- 
quarters of an hour out of school, besides three-quarters which 
is allowed us in school, to prepare our work. The work of 
our form is the *Eumenides' of -^schylus. Homer, Virgil, 
Hprace, and Cicero's Epistles. The half year is divided into 
two quarters, one of which is for classics mostly, and the 
other for history. The books for the next quarter are 
Arrian's * Expedition of Alexander,' and Paterculus's * History 
of Rome,' and Mackintosh's ' English History.' For compo- 
sition we do Greek iambics and Latin verse, which is generally 
taken from some English author, and we translate it into 
Latin. We also do English and Latin themes once a week. 
The Easter business is just over; there were three speech 
days, the rehearsal (or first day), the day on which the poor 
people arc allowed to come, and \.Vi^ ^x^.M da.Y- On the grand 
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day the day was very fine, and there was a very large assembly 
of people. The speeches, and prize compositions, and poems 
were — 

" Sixth Form. 

" Lake (now Dean of Durham). — Latin essay ; Bellum civile 
Marianum. 

'* Lake. — Latin verse ; Phoenicia. 

^'Clough (A. H., the poet). — English essay; the English 
language. 

" Clough. — English verse ; close of eighteenth century. 

" Arnold (afterwards Rev. C, of Rugby). — Greek verse ; 
the murder of Becket. 

"Fifth Form Essay. 

"Jackson. — On the Sources of Pleasure. 

" Curteis. — Speech of Canning at Lisbon (Liverpool ?). 

" Simpkin. — Conclusion of Warren Hastings's trial. 

" The speeches began at one o'clock ; they were ended at 
three, and about 200 went to dine at the ' Spread Eagle.' . . . 
I have not much more to say now. Give my love to cousins, 
uncle, grandmama, and everybody." 

But I can spare no more space for the annals of George 
Hughes's boyhood. He passed a distinguished career at 
Rugby, and from thence removed to Oxford, where he did not 
beUe the promise of his early years. Going forth into the 
world, he was honoured by all who came in contact with him 
as a man of the highest integrity and worth. In due time a 
son of his own, following in his footsteps, went to Rugby, and 
Mr. Hughes frequently addressed him in letters the wisest 
and most genial conceivable. From one of them I quote 
the following passage, first, because it throws a vivid light 
on his noble character ; second, because it helps us to see the 
frankness and sincerity of the advice he gives his son ; and, 
third, because my readers will be the better for its words of 
counsel : — 

" The reason you give for having lost a few places is no 
doubt the right one — that you have not got yet into the swing 
— ^it will be all right in a week or two. I have wo do^x ^^n^^ 
will get your remove at the end of teim ^^siN.-^ ^xvovx^^ ^\>csfc 
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exam, (if I understand rightly) consists of subjects which you 
prepare during term, and there is not much 'unseen.' This 
will be an advantage to you over the idle ones who don't pre- 
pare their work. I shall be delighted to help you in any way, 
if you will only let me know and give me due notice. Per- 
haps you won't believe me when I assure you again that Latin 
prose will come to you as well as cricket and football in good 
time, but it is the truth nevertheless. At your age I often 
felt the same discouragement which you feel. I had rather 
overgrown myself, like you, and was longer ripening (to use an 
expressive phrase) than many fellows who did not grow so fast \ 
but it all came right in my case, as it will in yours. There- 
fore 01 avant and don't be discouraged. . . . 

" We are very glad to hear that you are in upper-middle 
one, and it will make us very happy if you can get another 
remove at Christmas. It is to be done if you like, and as you 
cannot play football just now (worse luck) you will have more 
time. Don't you want some help in your tutor work ? If so, 
send me the book ; or is there anything else in which I can 
help you ? You are now rapidly becoming a young man, and 
have probably some influence in the school, and will have 
more. Be kind to the new boys and juniors ; even if they are 
* scrubby,' your business is to polish them, and you will do 
this much better by a little kind advice than by making their 
lives a burden — (I don't say, mind, that you are unkind to 
them). Don't ' bosh ' your masters. Remember that they are 
gentlemen like yourself, and that it is insulting them to ^ bosh ' 
them when they are taking trouble with you. As to the sixth 
form, I don't quite approve of all the customs thereof, but it is 
an institution of the school, and, on the whole, beneficial, and 
it is no use kicking against it. Now I have done with my 
preaching. . . . 

** I am not going to preach to you about billiards. If there 
had been a table at Rugby in my time (there was none), I 
might very possibly have played myself; although, like you, 
I should certainly not have made a habit of it, preferring, as I 
did and do, more active amusements. Don't play again at 
Rugby ; it would be childish as well as wrong to risk leaving 
school under a cloud for such a paltry gratification. I don't 
agree with you in comparing billiards to your school games : 
billiards (public) generally \ti\o\\^ ?»moVLm^^ and a certain 
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amount of drinking, and losing money (or winning, which is 
worse), and engender a sort of lounging habit. I am afraid 
you have rather a fast lot at Rugby, and what you told me 
about card-playing makes me rather anxious about Jack. It 
is altogether abominably bad form, and I wish you would get 
up an opposition to it. It ought to be put down for the credit 
of the school. I must say that there was no such card-playing 
in my time. Having said my say, I must leave you to do what 
you can, in concert with any other big fellows in the house who 
may be brought to see the matter in my light." 

There is an inspiration for boys of the right spirit — manly 
boys, truth-seekers, truth-lovers, who attain to some perception 
of the uses of their boyhood — in the story of Frederick Perthes, 
the German publisher, who, in his later life, was distinguished 
by his patriotic exertions to rouse his countr)rmen against the 
tjrranny of Napoleon. 

Perthes was born in 1772. His father, a doctor, died when 
Frederick, one of a family of seven, was barely seven years 
old. As a consequence, the boy fell to the charge of his 
maternal grandmother, but as she too died within a twelve- 
month, he passed into that of a maternal uncle, a man of 
good conduct and character, but desperately poor. In his 
twelfth year Frederick entered the gymnasium or public school, 
but having had little preliminary instruction, could not profit 
by its high-class teaching. He learned, however, to love 
books, and in his hours of want and depression found them 
his constant and unselfish friends. So body and soul and 
mind he grew, nourishing high thoughts and responding with 
pure heart to every gentle emotion and generous sympathy. 
He wished much that he could write books, it seemed to him 
so noble a vocation ; but as he had neither the faculty nor the 
means, he next bethought himself that he would sell them. 
If he could not produce them he could assist in their distribu- 
tion. So, at the age of fourteen, he set out for Leipzig to 
^eek a situation with some bookseller. A printer had given 
him a letter of recommendation to a friend of his, and Perthes 
duly presented it. But his shyness, and perhaps his meagre, 
delicate appearance, prejudiced the man against him, and he 
dismissed him curtly. 

After a year of waiting, however, he obV.*a\tvfe.^ ^xs. ^*^^- 
^ent, and began a Jabprious zxA ^imlA3\ ^^t^x^^^^Jjo^^^^^^I 
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He was at work from seven in the morning until eight in the 
evening, with only half-an-hour at noon for dinner. He was 
half starved. " What I find hardest," he wrote to his uncle, 
" is that I have only a halfpenny roll in the morning ; I find 
this to be scanty allowance. In the afternoon, from one to 
eight, we have not a morsel That is what I call hunger; 
and I think we ought to have something." He fell ill, and 
would have died but for the kindly attention of his master's 
daughter, Frederika. For nine long weeks he lay in his bed 
in a bleak little attic-chamber, but not neglected, for this 
lovely child of twelve years took him under her care and 
tended him with constant afiection. All day long she sat, 
knitting-needles in hand, by the bedside of the invalid, talking 
with him, consoling him, ministering to him. Upon the floor, 
among other old books, was a translation of Muratori's " His- 
tory of Italy," and the poor girl, with unfailing tenderness, 
read through several of the ponderous quartos in the dusty 
little attic. A devoted friendship sprang up between the 
children, the result of these gentle attentions, and continued 
long after he had need of her niursing. 

On his recovery he resumed, in his scanty leisure, the work 
of self-improvement. He read all the best German writers 
with assiduity, and he attempted translations from the French 
and Latin, besides essaying original poetry and prose. Making 
the acquaintance of some young Suabians, who toiled manfully 
at the noble task of self-culture, their example stimulated his 
intellectual development. And thus he progressed from 
height to height, his mind enlarging as he fed it with the 
thoughts of the wise and good, and his moral nature acquiring 
a greater refinement and elevation, a profounder sense of duty, 
a stronger conviction that the true object of life is to prepare 
oneself for eternity. So, as James Montgomery sings : — 

" Higher, higher, will we climb 

Up the mount of glory, 
That our names may live through time 

In our country's story ; 
Happy, when her welfare calls, 
He who conquers, he who ^Is ! 

" Deeper, deeper, let us toil 
In the mines oi knoYrVt^^^i \ 
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Nature's wealth and learning's spoil 

Win from school and coll^[e ; 
Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 

Onward, onward, will we press 

Through the path of duty ; 
Virtue is true happiness, 

Excellence true beauty. 
Minds are of supernal birth, 
Let us make a heaven of earth. 

** Closer, closer, then we knit 

Hearts and hands together. 
Where our fireside comforts sit 

In the wildest weather ; 
Oh ! they wander wide who roam 
For the joys of life from home. 

** Nearer, dearer bonds of love 

Draw our souls in union, 
To our Father's house above. 

To the saints* communion ; 
Thither every hope ascend. 
There may iH our labours end." 

The thoughtlessness of boys is the great obstacle to their 
progress. I do not want them to be premature old men ; I 
do not wish to deprive them of their freshness of heart and 
gaiety of spirit ; but I do want, I do wish them to remember 
that the miseries of an idle and wasted boyhood will dog 
their footsteps throughout their later Hfe. There is a time for 
everything — a time for work and a time for play; but the 
majority of boys seem to believe that the time for work can 
be indefinitely postponed. Now, I think I have shown that 
an industrious boyhood is the necessary prelude to an honour- 
able and useful manhood. It is in boyhood that our tastes 
are formed, that our intellectual and moral bias is manifested; 
and it is therefore in this season of preparation that we can 
most easily acquire right principles of conduct and give a 
proper direction to our energies. To divert the course of a 
great river is a difficulty an almost impossible task ; but if you 
take the small and tranquil stream near its fountain-head, you. 
may turn it at will into any channel "^om d^^w^. XS^^^^^t- 
severe in a wroiJgpath until ¥?e "have i^a.Oii^dLTaaS^s.^^^'^^^'* 
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we shall find it a painful effort to retrace our steps and get 
into the path of duty ; but in boyhood the " straight way " is 
readily found, and if we once enter upon it, we shall have only 
to follow it up, and the journey, as we advance, will grow ever 
more and more delightful. Therefore, let me ask of my boy- 
readers a little thought, a little careful consideration \ let me 
ask of them to remember that, of all the bitter regrets which 
can retard their manhood, none is so bitter as the regret for a 
misspent youth which can never come again. How often have 
I heard men say — or, if I have not heard them say, I know 
that they have thought — ** Could I but go through my school 
life again, I would live it very differently. Now that it is too 
iate, I see what I might have been, what I might have done ! " 
The boyhood of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the great painter, is 
worth a passing glance. He was a clever and engaging child, 
with those winning manners which seem natural to some happy 
children. He was early taught to recite poetry ; and when he 
was only four or five years old, his fond father would bring 
him forward when any stranger visited the house, to display 
his juvenile accomplishments. Injudicious conduct ! but 
fortunately it did not spoil young Lawrence, probably be- 
cause his real talent did not lie in that direction; for he 
was already skilful with his pencil, and drew portraits which 
were remarkable for their accuracy. He was completely self- 
taught, however, or rather he but developed a faculty bora 
with him and not to be repressed. He had no opportunity 
of seeing a good painting until several years after he had 
begun to draw. 

At the age of six he was sent to school, but allowed to 
remain, only for a couple of years ; this, unfortunately, with 
the exception of a few lessons in Latin and French, was all 
the education he received. But his brilliant talents were 
already widely known, and one gentleman liberally offered to 
defray the expense of his residence in Italy for some years, 
that his singular natural powers might be adequately culti- 
vated. Had the offer been accepted, Lawrence, instead of 
becoming only a popular portrait-painter, would have pro- 
bably developed into a great artist. His father, however, had 
unwisely formed the notion that such genius as his son's would 
be weakened and starved by instruction, and he not only 
refused to allow him to go lo "Bwomti^^kAaX ^N^x^xa x.-ake. lessons 
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from a master in his own country. The bo/s sole teaching 
was that which he derived from the study of the masterpieces 
contained in the collections of some of the neighbouring 
gentry, who kindly threw them open to his inspection. 

When he was ten years old his father removed to Oxford, 
where he puffed his son as a heaven-sent prodigy, a self-taught 
genius, and made a large sum of money by the portraits which 
his facile pencil rapidly produced. Thence he went to Wey- 
mouth, and from Weymouth to Bath, where the boy's extra- 
ordinary abilities attracted sitters in such numbers that he was 
able to raise the price of his crayon portraits from a guinea to 
a guinea and a half. For six years his industry supported his 
father and the rest of the family. In his eighteenth year he 
removed to London, where he obtained the means of study, 
and, through an acquaintance which he formed with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, became aware of his artistic deficiencies. Thence- 
forward he endeavoured by study and reflection to improve his 
style and gain a thorough knowledge of the principles of his 
art. But it was impossible to undo all the mischief that had 
been done. To a great extent his early years had been wasted, 
and he was forced to rely on his fine natural powers, untrained 
and uncultivated as they were. That he attained celebrity and 
was largely patronised is well known, but his fame has already 
undergone a sensible diminution, and Sir Thomas Lawrence 
will never be remembered among the " great masters." This 
was the result of his father's obstinate ignorance and narrow 
selfishness, owing to which his boyhood's opportunities were 
perforce neglected. 

There is a grand lesson to be learned — a lesson of patience 
and honest work and diligent striving — from the story of the 
boyhood of James Ferguson, the astronomer, which, I fancy, 
is not so well known to boys of the present, as it was to those 
of a past generation. His father was simply a day-labourer, 
but he was a man of admirable character and conduct, who 
himself taught his children to read and write on their reaching 
what he conceived to be the proper age. James, however, 
could not wait until his time came ; while an elder brother 
was receiving instruction, he listened with all his ears, and 
when left alone would get hold of the book and endeavour to 
master the lesson he had heard his btolVv^x x^-^^-a^xw^. ^^^- 
quently he met with difficulties ; w\ieieM^oxv, ?.l\^\^ ort^^^ssw^^ 
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to let his father know what he was doings he sought assist- 
ance from an old woman living in a neighbouiing cottage^ 
and in this way learned to read tolerably weU before his father 
suspected that he knew his alphabet But at last his £Kther, 
much to his astonishment, surprised the child when reading 
by himself^ and discovered his secret 

Most of us can recollect some apparently accidental circum- 
stance which gave a direction to our thoughts and settled our 
future path in life, but obviously that accident could have had 
no such effect if it had not touched a latent but powerful chord 
in our nature. The mathematical or scientific bias of Feign- 
son's mind was brought out by a simple incident; only the inci- 
dent could have exercised no influence if that bias had not 
already existed. The roof of the cottage having given way, 
his father, in order to raise it again, applied to it a beam whidi 
he worked upon a prop after the fashion of a lever, and thus 
succeeded in easily accomplishing what seemed to the boy 
Ferguson a wonderful feat. Reflecting on it, he remembered 
that his father, in using the beam, had brought all his strength 
to bear on its extremity, and this he concluded to be the key 
to the mystery. Like any acute and inquiring mind, he pro- 
ceeded to put his theory to the test of experiment, and having 
made several ** bars," as he called them, or levers, he soon 
found that he was right in his conjecture, and also ascertained 
the rule or mechanical principle that the effect of any force or 
weight applied to the lever is always in exact proportion to the 
distance from the fulcrum of the point on which it rests. He 
then thought it a great pity that, by means of the lever, a 
weight could be raised only a little way, and the idea occurred 
to him that, by pulling round a wheel, the weight might be 
lifted to any height if a rope were fastened to it, and the rope 
wound the axle of the wheel. Also that the power gained 
must be just as great as the wheel was broader than the axle 
was thick. And this he found to be the case by hanging one 
weight to a rope put round the wheel, and another to the rope 
that coiled round the axle. Thus the boy had arrived at a 
perception of two cardinal truths in mechanics ; he had dis- 
covered the properties of the lever and the wheel and axle, and 
this without book or treatise, without other tools than his 
father's old turning-lathe and his own clasp-knife. His next 
task was to commit to wiiung an account of what he supposed 
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to be his discoveries^ with sketches illustrating his little 
machines. But some time after a gentleman lent him a trea- 
tise on mechanics, and he found that his inventions had long 
been anticipated — a disappointment mitigated by the reflection 
that his unaided industry had arrived at conclusions which 
men of genius had wrought out with the advantage of books 
and proper appliances. 

His father was too poor to keep him at home, and he went 
out, therefore, as a keeper of sheep in the employment of a 
small farmer. The occupation afforded him a good deal of 
leisure, and while his flock were browsing he made models of 
mills and spinning-wheels, or at night observed the motions 
of the stars. He would go into the fields with a blanket 
wrapped about him and a lighted candle in his hand ; lying 
down on the grass, he then pursued his astronomical studies 
with eager enthusiasm. His method was to stretch a thread 
with small beads on it at arm's length between his eye and the 
stars, sliding the beads along it till they hid such and such 
stars from his eye, in order to indicate their apparent distances 
from one another ; after which, laying the thread down on a 
paper, he marked the stars upon it by the position of the beads. 
His master generously gave him every encouragement, and 
frequently did the bo/s work for him in order that during the 
daytime he might make a fair copy of what he had done in the 
night His drawings coming to the notice of the " minister," 
that gentleman put into his hands a map of the sidereal 
heavens along with compasses, ruler, pen, ink, and paper, 
and instructed him to make a copy. This he did, and did 
so well, that the self-taught lad's achievement interested a 
neighbouring "laird," who made arrangements for his receiv- 
ing instruction in decimal fractions and algebra. Afterwards 
he took to watchmaking, and though he had never seen a 
watchmaker at work, and though he was wholly without the 
proper tools, he constructed a timepiece moved by a spring. 
From watchmaking he went on to portrait-painting, in which 
he was so successful that patrons gathered around him, and 
he was removed to Edinburgh, where he had ample opportu- 
nity of pursuing the philosophical studies that most deeply 
interested him. His after career lies beyond our province ; 
but we may note that an industrious and. ^eii^^NeKSN%\i^'^^'^^ 
was crowned by a prosperous and famous xckacc^o^^- 
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The boyhood of Cowper, the poet, has a certain interest 
for us. On his mother's death, which happened in his sixth 
year, he was sent to a large boys' school, though, as a nervous, 
delicate, and sensitive child, he was by no means fitted to 
undergo so rough an ordeal. He had hardships, he says, of 
various kinds to contend with, which he felt all the more 
sensibly from the tenderness with which he had been treated 
at home. Unfortunately, the school (like most schools) had 
its bully, and this bully, a lad of about fifteen years of age, 
selected the poor shrinking and reserved child as a proper 
object upon whom to let loose the cruelty of his temper. And 
such was the barbarity of his treatment, and such the sensi- 
bility of his victim, that Cowper, in his mature years, could 
well remember being afraid to lift up his eyes upon him higher 
than his knees, and that he knew him by his shoe-buckles 
better than by any other part of his dress. This cruel per- 
secution, continued for a couple of years, had a most injurious 
effect upon its victim. Brooding over his secret wrongs, he 
lost the natural gaiety of youth, and a constitutional tendency 
to fits of melancholy was dangerously encouraged. Even 
his health was seriously impaired, and physical infirmity made 
itself apparent in a weakness of the eyes which threatened 
permanent injury to his sight. This led to inquiry; he was 
taken from the school where he had undergone so much, was 
for some months under the charge of an oculist, and after- 
wards was sent to Westminster. 

During his seven years' apprenticeship to the classics, 
Cowper entered heartily into the amusements of his school- 
fellows. His attachment to Homer and his cultivation of 
Latin verse did not prevent him from excelling at cricket and 
at football. But he prudently divided his time between study 
and recreation, giving, however, as he was bound to do, the 
larger share of it to the former. Had it been otherwise, 
English literature would have been the poorer by the absence 
of " The Task," and many other poems remarkable for their 
purity, simplicity, and ease. 

A bad workman always complains of his tools, while a good 

workman will make bad tools serve his purpose, if no better 

are available. Boys nowadays are provided with manuals, 

primers, handbooks, and other helps, constructed on the most 

approved principles, and it wou\A ^^^m \a \i^ ^>3J5i3osed by 
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liiany that these do away witb the necessity of intellectual 
exertion and vigorous application. It is to be feared that 
their tendency is to make the road to knowledge too easy ; so 
that, relying on its facile character, the scholar does not give 
the necessary attention to his journey, and passes onward 
through a country the character of which he has wholly failed 
to note. One cannot but read with admiring interest of what 
has been accomplished in his boyhood by many a poor 
scholar who had none of those guides and keys now at every 
schoolboy's disposal. For example, look at the experiences 
of Alexander Murray, the Orientalist. He received his first 
lessons in reading from his father, who had no other book for 
his use than the Scotch " Shorter Catechism," to which was 
prefixed a copy of the alphabet in large type. " It was con- 
sidered," says Murray, " too good a book for me to handle at 
all times, and, therefore, was generally locked up, and my 
father, throughout the winter, drew the figures of the letters 
to me, in his written hand, on the board of an old wool-card^ 
with the black end of an extinguished heather stem or root 
snatched from the fire. I soon learned all the alphabet in 
this form, and became 7vriter as well as reader, I wrought 
with the board and brand continually. Then the catechism 
was presented, and in a month or two I could read the easier 
parts of it. I daily amused myself with copying as above 
the printed letters. In May 1782 [when Murray was in his 
seventh year], he gave me a small psalm-book, for which I 
totally abandoned the catechism, which I did not like, and 
which I tore into two pieces and concealed in a hole of a 
dyke. I soon got many psalms by memory, and longed for 
a new book. Here difficulties rose. The Bible, used every 
night in the family, I was not permitted to open or touch. 
The rest of the books were put up in chests. I at length got 
a New Testament, and read the historical parts with great 
curiosity and ardour. But I longed to read the Bible, which 
seemed to me a much more pleasant book ; and I actually 
went to where I knew an old loose-leaved Bible lay, and 
carried it away in piecemeal. I perfectly remember the 
strange pleasure I felt in reading the histories of Abraham 
and David. I liked sorrowful narratives, and greatly admired 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Lamentations, l^ox^^ oxvxiPiS.^^^^^^^'^ 
of the BiWe in secret for many montiis, \iuX.l ^m\^\. ^^'^ '^^'^ 
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them openly ; and, as I read constantly and remembered well, 
I soon astonished all our honest neighbours with the large 
passages of Scripture I repeated before them." 

When about seven or eight years of age, he was sent out 
to watch his father's sheep j but he was shortsighted, and far 
from strong, and it was soon found that the work was too much 
for him. Moreover, he was of sedentary habits, and given to 
books, and to writing on boards with coals. His fadier did 
not know what to do with such a " feckless " genius. He was 
too poor to send him to school, even if the boy could 
have gone a journey of between five and six miles twice 
a day. Happily, a maternal uncle heard of his nephew's sur- 
prising talents, and undertook to bear the expense not only 
of sending him to school, but of providing him with board 
and lodging in the village where the school was situated. 
Accordingly, he went to school, and there, at first, he was the 
butt of his schoolfellows, who, with characteristic thoughtless- 
ness, ridiculed his strange pronunciation of words, his uncouth 
conversation, and his home-bred manners. But by degrees his 
ability and his strenuous perseverance won their respect; 
and I think the world of boys is always readier and more 
eager to acknowledge talent than the world of men and 
women. Before the August holidays arrived, he was often 
dux in the Bible-class, and had learned to write copies and 
use pen and ink with dexterity and even ease, for he worked 
out of school as well as in school, and was never weary of 
the task of self-improvement. But falling ill, he was com- 
pelled to return home; and though he soon recovered his 
health, his uncle did not renew his generosity, and for five 
years the poor boy was left to grope after knowledge without 
any assistance. He was again sent out on the bare hillside 
to watch the flocks, and he availed himself of his many 
solitary hours to commit to memory any old ballad or penny 
history of which he could get hold. It was a joy and a 
revelation to him when he obtained from a friend (he was 
then just twelve years old) Salmon's "Geographical Gram- 
mar" and L'Estrange's translation of the Jewish historian 
Josephus. Boys who have at command the advantages of a 
large library, and an abundant supply of interesting books, 
cannot possibly enter into the feelings of a poor lad like 
Alexander Murray, to whom books ^ei^ ^.^ l^-^^ visions of 
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bliss which the mind knows can never be realised. He de- 
voured his two acquisitions with the greatest zest, and one of 
them, Salmon's " Geographical Grammar," influenced materially 
the direction and character of the studies of his after years. 

He was now in his thirteenth year, and his parents, con- 
vinced that he would never earn his bread as a shepherd, 
were anxious that he should seek to maintain himself in 
some other vocation. Accordingly, he procured an engage- 
ment as teacher in the families of two of the neighbouring 
farmers, receiving in return his board during the winter and 
the sum of sixteen shillings. Part of this magnificent honora- 
rium he expended in the purchase of books. One of these 
was Cocker's "Arithmetic," from which, in two or three 
months, the indefatigable boy learned the four principal rules 
of arithmetic, and even advanced to the rule of three, with 
no additional assistance except the use of an old copybook 
of examples made by some boy at school, and a few hints 
from an elder brother. In the following year, his father 
having removed nearer the village, he was allowed to attend 
school for three days in the week. School to many boys, 
I fear, is a kind of penance ; to the boy Murray, thirsting for 
knowledge, it was absolute happiness. He made the most 
of his three days; was always at school an hour before 
anybody else ; pored over his arithmetic ; and regularly 
opened and read all the English books, such as the " Spec- 
tator" and the "World," which his schoolfellows brought 
with them, devoting to this delightful employment the hours 
allotted to play. This time of joy, however, was brief; it 
lasted only six weeks. But next year he went to school 
for fully three months and a half, and it was then that he 
began to gratify the taste for learning foreign languages, 
first stimulated by his study of Salmon's "Geography." "I 
had often admired," he writes, " and mused on the specimens 
of the Lord's Prayer, in every language, found in Salmon's 
Grammar. I had read in the magazines and * Spectator' 
that Homer, Virgil, Milton, Shakespeare, and Newton were 
the greatest of mankind. I had been early informed that 
Hebrew was the first language by some elders and good 
religious people. In 1789, an old woman who lived near 
me showed me her psalm-book, which vi^s ^\\s^^^ ^\^ -2^ 
large type, had notes on eadi pacg&> ^xA X^^-^^sr. "^^^^ 
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discovered to be the Hebrew alphabet marked letter after 
letter in the 119th Psalm. 1 made a copy of these letters, 
by printing them off in my old way, and kept them." He 
took advantage of his few weeks at school to begin the study 
of French, applying himself to it with characteristic deter- 
mination. The study of French led him on to that of 
Latin. In this way, a schoolfellow made him a present of 
a Latin grammar very popular in the days of the present 
writer's boyhood, Ruddiman's "Rudiments." Murray exa- 
mined it for four or five days, and was struck by the fact 
that **the nouns (unlike those in French or English) had 
changes on the last syllable." One day, by accident, he 
took with him to school his Latin instead of his French 
grammar; and on his acknowledging his mistake to his 
master, the latter, who chanced to be in a very genial mood, 
exclaimed, " Gad, Sandy, I shall try thee with Latin," and he 
read over to him no fewer than two of the declensions. 

" It was his custom," says Murray, " to permit me to get as 
long lessons as I pleased, and never to fetter me by joining 
me to a class. There was at that time in the school a class 
of four boys advanced as far as the pronouns in Latin grammar. 
They ridiculed my separated condition. But before the vaca- 
tion I had reached the end of the rudiments, knew a good 
deal more than they by reading at home the notes on the 
foot of each page, and was so greatly improved in French 
that I could read almost any French book at opening of it. 
I compared French and Latin, and riveted the words of both 
in my memory by this practice. When proceeding with the 
Latin verbs, I often sat in the school all midday, and pored 
on the first page of my schoolfellow Robert Cooper's Greek 
grammar — the only one I had ever seen. He was then read- 
ing Livy and learning Greek. By the help of his book 
I mastered the letters; but I saw the sense of the Latin 
verbs in a very indistinct manner. Some boy lent me an old 
Corderius, and a friend made me a present of Eutropius. I got 
a common vocabulary from my companion Kerr. I read to my 
teacher a number of colloquies, and before the end of July 
was permitted to take lessons in Eutropius. There was a copy 
of Eutropius in the school that had a literal translation. I 
studied this last with great attention, and compared the 
English and Latin." 
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During the winter, this self-helper pursued his studies in 
private, while earning a scanty wage by teaching in the 
farmers' families. From some friends he was fortunate enough 
to borrow a few Latin books, and for eighteenpence he became 
the proud possessor of an old copy of Ainsworth's " Latin 
Dictionary." Every spare moment he employed in pondering 
upon these treasures. He literally read through the dictionary, 
from the first word to the last. His method, he says, was to 
revolve the leaves of the letter A, to notice all the principal 
words and their Greek synonyms, not omitting a glance at the 
Hebrew ; to do the same by B, and so on through the book. 
He then returned from X and Z to A ; and in these winter 
months accumulated a large stock of Latin and Greek voc- 
ables. From this exercise, which demanded an extraordinary 
amount of patience and perseverance, he proceeded to 
Eutropius, Ovid, and Caesar. The inverted order of the 
Latin sentences frequently perplexed him, and he sometimes 
mistook the sense ; but by degrees he learned to read with 
facihty, and to appreciate the beauties of thought and expres- 
sion of his authors. 

The following summer (he was then fifteen years old) was 
spent with even greater application than any of the preceding. 
His school work was faithfully and zealously performed, and 
he read by himself with eager interest whatever books in 
English, Latin, or Greek came in his way. His practice was 
to lay down a new and difficult book after it had wearied him ; 
to take up a second, then a third, and to resume this rotation 
frequently and laboriously. The clergyman of the parish now 
lent him some of the great Latin and Greek classics, and 
these he studied with his usual energy and tenacity. Purchas- 
ing a copy of Robertson's " Hebrew Grammar," he mastered 
it, with all its intricacies, in a month. Soon after he obtained 
a Hebrew dictionary, and as it contained the whole of the 
Book of Ruth in the original, he justly regarded it as an 
invaluable acquisition. A still more precious prize was a 
Hebrew Bible; and thus we find that this boy of fifteen, 
notwithstanding the difficulties in his way, his poverty, his 
limited hours for study, his want of suitable instruction, had 
actually made himself familiar with four languages, French, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and read seveisA. oi\}ci^^\i^'tX.'a:v^Siw5s«**x??^ 
^11 of tbenj, in the short period oi aXiout €\^\.^^^ xssss^^sjs.^ 
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A more wonderful instance of fervent diligence and insatiable 
thirst for knowledge it would be difficult to find. Surely it 
will act as an inspiration upon the boys who read these pages. 
It is in the hope that it may encourage them to make a wise 
and profitable use of their boyhood tihat I here set down the 
story, which cannot be told too often, it presents so fine an 
illustration of the triumph of a persevering and tenadons 
intellect. 

T^t us glance for a moment at some of the interesting 
incidents that characterised the boyhood of Sir Walter Scott 
As early as his fifth or sixth year he seems to have shown 
indications of that genius which was afterwards to enrich 
our literature with so many immortal works. Mrs. Cock- 
bum, remembered to this day by her beautiful song of ** The 
Flowers of the Forest/' spent an evening with Scotf s family, 
and next day described the visit in a letter to a friend. " I 
last night supped," she says, "at Mr. Walter Scott's. He 
has the most extraordinary genius of a boy I ever saw. He 
was reading a poem to his mother when I went in. I made 
him read on — it was the description of a shipwreck. His pas- 
sion rose with the storm. He lifted his eyes and hands. 
* There's the mast gone ; ' said he, * crash it goes ! they will 
all perish ! ' After his agitation he turns to me, * That is too 
melancholy,' says he, * I had better read you something more 
amusing.' I preferred a little chat, and asked his opinions of 
Milton and other books he was reading, which he gave me 
wonderfully. One of his observations was, * How strange it 
is that Adam, just new come into the world, should know 
everything — that must be the poet's fancy,' says he. But when 
he was told he was created perfect by God, he instantly 3delded. 
When taken to bed last night, he told his aunt he liked that 
lady. 'What lady?' says she. *Why, Mrs. Cockbum, for I 
think she is a virtuoso like myself,* * Dear Walter,' says Aunt 
F^anny, *what is a virtuoso?' * Don't you know? Why, 
it's one who wishes and will know everything.' Now, sir, you 
will think this a very silly story. Pray, what age do you sup- 
pose this boy to be? Why, twelve or fourteen. No such 
thing ; he is not quite six years old. He has a lame leg, for 
which he has been a year at Bath, and has acquired the per- 
fect English accent, which he has not lost since he came, and 
he reads like a Garrick" 
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Would that every boy was " a virtuoso " in young Walter 
Scott's sense — that is, a boy who wishes to know, and will 
know everything ! 

One day when the boy was sitting at the gate of the house 
with his attendant, an old and woe-begone mendicant applied 
for alms. On his retiring, the attendant endeavoured to im- 
prove the occasion by remarking to Walter that he should be 
thankful to God for having placed him above so much want 
and misery. The child looked up half-wistfuUy, half-incredu- 
lously, and said, "Homer was a beggar.'' "How do you 
know that?" inquired his attendant. "Why," answered the 
little virtuoso, " don't you remember that — 

* Seven Grecian cities strove for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread ' ? " 

Young Walter Scott, at the age of nine, was sent to the 
Edinburgh High School, where he did not rise to more than 
an average position, though he obtained a tolerable knowledge 
of the Latin and French languages. He afterwards regretted 
that, as a scholar, he had not given greater attention to his 
studies. " I glanced like a meteor," he says, " from one end 
of the class to the other, and commonly disgusted my kind 
master as much by negligence and frivolity as I occasionally 
pleased him by flashes of intellect and talent Among my 
companions my good nature and flow of ready imagination 
rendered me very popular. Boys are uncommonly just in their 
feelings, and at least equally generous. My lameness, and the 
efforts which I made to supply that disadvantage by making 
up in address what I wanted in activity, engaged the latter 
principle in my favour, and in the winter play-hours, when hard 
exercise was impossible, my tales used to assemble an admiring 
audience round Luckie Brown's fireside, and happy was he 
that could sit next to the inexhaustible narrator." Fortunately 
he derived very considerable benefit from his home studies, 
and thus gathered up a large and varied stock of general infor- 
mation, in which most boys are sadly deficient 

Here is his own account : — 

" My mother joined to a light and happy temper of mind a 
strong turn to study poetry and works of imagination. She 
was sincerely devout, but her religion was, as became her sex, . 
of a cast less austere than my father's. Still the discipline of ^ 
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the Presbyterian Sabbath was severely strict, and I think inju- 
diciously so. . . . 

"My week-day tasks were more agreeable. My lameness 
and my solitary habits had made me a tolerable reader, and 
my hours of leisure were usually spent in reading aloud to my 
mother Pope's translation of Homer, which, excepting a few 
traditionary ballads and the songs in Allan Ramsa3r's ' Ever- 
green,' was the first poetry which I perused. My mother had 
good natural taste and great feeling. She used to make me 
pause upon those passages which expressed generous and 
worthy sentiments ; and if she could not divert me from those 
which were descriptive of battle and tumult, she contrived at 
least to divide my attention between them. My own enthu- 
siasm, however, was chiefly awakened by the wonderful and 
the terrible — the common taste of children, but in which I 
have remained a child even unto this day. . . . 

" My father did not trust our education solely to our High 
School lessons. We had a tutor at home — a young man of an 
excellent disposition and a laborious student He was bred to 
the Kirk, but unfortunately took such a very strong turn to 
fanaticism that he afterwards resigned an excellent living in a 
seaport town merely because he could not persuade the mari- 
ners of the guilt of setting sail of a Sabbath \ in which, by the 
by, he was less likely to be successful, as sailors, from an 
opinion that it is a fortunate omen, always choose to weigh 
anchor on that day. The calibre of this young man's under- 
standing may be judged of by this anecdote, but in other 
respects he was a faithful and accurate instructor, and fix)m 
him chiefly I learned writing and arithmetic. I repeated to 
him my French lessons, and studied with him my themes in 
the classics, but not classically. I also acquired, by disputing 
with him (for this he readily permitted), some knowledge of 
school divinity and Church history, and a great acquaintance 
in particular with the old books describing the early history of 
the Church of Scotland, the wars and sufferings of the Coven- 
anters, and so forth. I, with a head on fire for chivalry, was a 
Cavalier ; my friend was a Roundhead : I was a Tory, and he 
was a Whig. I hated Presbyterians, and admired Montrose 
with his victorious Highlanders : he liked the Presbyterian 
Ulysses, the dark and politic Argyll ; so that we never wanted 
subi^cX,^ of dispute, but our disputes were always aipicabte," 
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His biograplier remarks that, at twelve years of age, if he 
had not made more than ordinary progress in the routine 
academical studies, he had eained a considerable knowlcdi^e 
of English literature. In the inter\'als of school-hours he read 
with eagerness books of history, poetry, voyages, travels, 
knight-errantry, fairy ta'es, and romances. One evening he 
found in his mother's dressing-room some odd volumes of 
Shakespeare, and Scott never forgot the rapture Anth whicli he 
sat up in his shirt reading them by the light of a fire in the 
apartment, until the bustle of the family rising from supper 
warned him it was time to creep back to his bed, where he 
was supposed to have been comfortably installed since nine 
o'clock. He was also familiar with the poems of Ossian and 
Spenser, the latter being a particular favourite. He was too 
young, of course, to follow up or appreciate the allegory of 
the "Faery Queen/' but all the knights and ladies, and dragons 
and giants, Una and Belphoebe, Britomart and the Duessa, Sir 
Gawain and Merlin, were to him real and actual personages, 
whose adventures inspired him with the liveliest interest, with 
sympathy for the good and abhorrence of the bad. Thus we 
see that his mind was well stored with miscellaneous infor- 
mation, of which the future novelist and poet did not fail to 
make good use. Of the extent to which he was absorbed by 
his favourite books we may form a notion from what he tells 
us respecting Percy's "Reliques of Ancient Poetry." "I 
remember well," he writes, "the spot where I read these 
volumes for the first time. It was beneath a large platanus- 
tree, in the ruins of what had been intended for an old- 
fashioned arbour in the garden. The summer day sped onward 
so fast that, notwithstanding the sharp appetite of thirteen, I 
forgot the hour of dinner, was sought for with anxiety, and 
was still found entranced in my intellectual banquet. To read 
and to remember was in this instance the same thing, and 
henceforth I overwhelmed my schoolfellows, and all who would 
hearken to me, with tragical recitations from the ballads of 
Bishop Percy. The first time, too, I could scrape a few 
shillings together, which were not common occurrences with 
me, I bought unto myself a copy of these beloved volumes ; 
nor do I believe I 'ever read a book half so frequently or with 
haK the enthusiasm." 
Scott's example may be pressed xrpoxv ^^ ^\.\«ciSvoTi ^\ "^^ 
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reader ; for it is a common mistake of boys to suppose ^that 
by " study " is meant the mere preparation of the daily lessons 
included in the school curriculum ; whereas much of that 
information which is most valuable in after-life can be 
gathered only by assiduous reading " out of school" The 
manuals and text-books of the schools are introductory 
only to the great works of the great writers ; and it is by the 
perusal of these that the intellect will be fed and nourished, 
the judgment corrected, the taste refined^ the imagination 
cultivated. Upon this point, however, I have already spoken ; 
and here I am content to point to the example of Sir Walter 
Scott as an illustration and confirmation of my remarks. 
Boys may derive many valuable lessons from the boyhood of 
men who have risen to eminence. They may see what quali- 
ties have contributed to their success, what virtues they have 
possessed^ in what direction their energies have been guided. 
They may ask themselves in what, and how far, they fall 
short of their examples ; they may find an encouragement in 
what has been done by those who went before, who ran the 
race which they are now preparing to run in their turn. And 
when they perceive that these good and great men owed 
everything to their perseverance, their tenacity of effort, their 
force of character, their strength of purpose, will they not say, 
" Let us go and do likewise ? " It has been well observed 
that in no situation in life, be it what it may, is the work of 
mental cultivation impossible to him who in good earnest sets 
about it. But it must be begun in hoyJwod, He who loses 
those young, fresh, and fertile years can never make up 
the loss, can never get a good place in the race; in the 
great life-battle he will be found to fall into the rear ranks, 
and there will have leisure to regret that he wasted the time 
which would have enabled him to stand shoulder to shoulder 
among the foremost Boys, shall the warning I venture to 
give you be given in vain ? 

A glance at the boyhood of Robert Blake maybe permitted 
to us. Who has not read with heart that burnt within him the 
story of the exploits of that great " admiral and general-at- 
sea"? How he defeated the Dutch sea-kings in many a 
desperate fight, and carried his victorious ships into the 
harbour of Santa Cruz in defiance of the Spanish guns? He 
w-as the eldest son of Hum^Yvie^ ^^si5iL^, %<t\vtleman and 
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merchant of Bridgewater ; and in that quaint, quiet old city 
they still show the ancient and substantial mansion, with its 
oak wainscots and ornamented ceiUngs. The fair gaixiens 
sloped to the river Parret, tlie windows commanded a fine 
view of the Quantock hills. Among the earliest objects that 
caught the boy's young eyes would be the masts of the 
shipping in the stream — masts decked (to use Mr. Haimay's 
words) with the colours of more than one nation, and sug- 
gesting who knows what visions of distant purple seas, and 
fierce Algerine corsairs, and all that could stimulate the lieart 
and waken the wonder of a bold strong lad. Wc cannot 
doubt but that such influences, joined to his father's talk of 
those strange shores he had visited and the strange people he 
had seen, must have deeply impressed young Blake's imagina- 
tion. Of a serious and steadfast temper, he took naturally to 
his book, and applied himself with so much diligence and 
such success, that at the age of sixteen he exchanged Bridge- 
water Grammar School for St. Alban's Hall, Oxford. After- 
wards he removed to Wadham College, and in all he spent 
no fewer than nine years at the University. So it came to 
pass that, when circumstances made him a soldier and a sailor, 
he was fitted for whatever responsibility fell upon him, by 
reason not only of the natural gravity of his character but the 
extent of his attainments, which even Clarendon mentions 
with respect His manhood, sober, calm, virtuous, and 
thoughtful, was the logical consequence of a grave, studious, 
and noble boyhood. He began in life as he ended. The 
measure of his steps in his early years was that which he pre- 
served to the last. We know that, as a boy, he was distin- 
guished by a certain strain of melancholy, — that serious view 
of life and its trials which is common to all with a keen sense 
of duty ; yet was he not without appreciation of a humorous 
qmp or " quiddity." What he was as a man let us learn from 
an impartial critic :— " He was an antique Roman kind of 
maxkj of the early Roman breed — willing to serve the state 
when it needed his services, content to stay at home when 
it did not want them. This private, simple, pious character 
contrasts significantly with the turbulent vanity and levity, the 
morbid spasmodic greatness, the feverish yet pedantic clever- 
ness, of the modem revolutionists of F.wio^^. KtiON^ ':^^'^^<i. 
was nothing theatrical about the greax. ^wrvxaxi- Vsa ^-^ '^ 
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homely West-country gentleman, middle-sized, of Ann and 
generous, yet not at all romantic air and expression, most 
orderly and pious in his household, and sacred words ever 
ready for the guidance of life ; bu^ for the rest, a kindly 
laugher, and known to take a quiet cup of sack and a pipe at 
bedtime. Such was Blake." 

A striking contrast to the English sea-king's grave and self- 
contained character is presented by the fervid, glowing, sensi- 
tive temperament of the great musician, Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart. His love of music and his wonderful genius for it 
were both conspicuous in his earliest years. He was yet an 
infant when it was observed that he Hstened with evident 
pleasure to his sister's practice on the harpsichord, and that 
if he obtained access to the instrument he took a delight in 
finding out the consonances on it. He was not four years old 
when his father began to give him lessons every day, the 
lessons varying in length from half-an-hour to an hour ; and 
in his fifth year he began to compose melodies, which his 
father wrote down from his dictation. The extreme delicacy 
of his organisation was proved by his aversion to the sound of 
brass instruments. His father mistook it for an affectation, 
and by way of use compelled him to listen to the notes of a 
trumpet ; but the effect upon his nerves was such that he 
would have swooned had not the experiment been discon- 
tinued. A wise friend, Schachtner, trumpeter in the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg's family, fearing that so precocious a 
genius might be ruined if unduly forced, frequently engaged 
the wondrous boy in play; but in no game would Mozart 
engage of which music was not an element If Schachtner 
carried a toy across the room, he was required to step in time 
and to whistle a march as accompaniment ; and all the boy's 
own motions were made in accordance with the appropriate 
melodies which he improvised. He was six years old when his 
father took him and his elder sister on a tour for the exhibi- 
tion of their musical talents ; and at a Franciscan convent 
in Austria he surprised the monks by the taste and skill 
with which he played the organ. At the imperial court 
he was rapturously received. The Emperor Francis I. was 
a genuine connoisseur, and listened with delight and admira- 
tion to his marvellous performances. The tour lasted for 
^several months, but it caused iv^ \tv\.^itvx'^n.\wl to Mozart's 
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Studies. These were his chief happiness ; and, almost un- 
taught, he acquired such facility on the violin that he sus- 
tained the second violin part at sight in some difficult trios 
which the musician Wurzel had submitted to his father. 

In 1764, when he was eight years old, he visited England 
with his father and sister. Christian Bach, the composer, 
received them warmly, and introduced them to George III. 
In August, his father being too ill to bear the sound of the 
harpsichord, Wolfgang began the composition of his first 
symphony, the orchestral parts of which his sister copied 
sheet by sheet as he completed the score. It was played 
with great success at the public concerts. The following 
advertisement, which appeared in a London newspaper on the 
7th of May 1765, is full of significance, and throws a strong 
light on Mozart's boyhood : — 

" Mr. Mozart, the father of the celebrated young musical 
family, who have so justly raised the admiration of the greatest 
musicians of Europe, intending at the end of the month to 
leave England, proposes, before his departure, to give to the 
public in general an opportunity of hearing these young pro- 
digies perform, both in public and private, by giving, Monday, 
the 13th of May, a concert, which will chiefly be conducted 
by his son, a boy of eight years of age, with all the overtures 
of his own composition. Tickets may be had, at 5s. each, 
of Mr. Mozart, at Mr. Williamson's, in Thrift [now Frith] 
Street, Soho ; where such ladies and gentlemen who choose to 
come themselves and take either tickets or the sonatas com- 
posed by this boy and dedicated to Her Majesty (price los. 
6d.), will find the famil)'' at home every day in the week 
from twelve to two o'clock, and have opportunity of putting 
his talents to a more particular proof, by giving him anything 
to play at sight, or any music without a bass, which he will 
write upon the spot, without recurring to his harpsichord." 

This was not a healthy life for a boy of nine years old, and 
that his genius was not weakened by such premature effort is 
a proof of its amazing strength and spontaneity. In July the 
Mozarts left England, and after visiting the principal towns in 
Flanders, Holland, and the South of France, returned to Salz- 
burg on May 17th. It is said that a prophet is not honoured 
in his own country, but the Salzburgvatis -wet^ Y^^-^^ax^^ \xi 
honour their /oujjg- musician by the tepoils VcvicJcvx^^.^^^'^^''^ 
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to 'zs.Tt btez. i-crecrloTis : ani to sads^ himself that tie bqjrs 
ceI*irItT W53 r-c: znisserrec, ce orf ered him to co mp o se an 
oratorio for p«r:c.TTr..-.r.ce ia ar. occasianal church 
ir>ckir^ h:m cti f'r a wt*k in a chamher in his own 
and allonrinf r.o c* t ro see cr speak to him excspt toe serrant 
wbo vyyt rlzn his meal=. The bor frri^ied ha task in the 
alLortel r:ne. ani :>.* oratorio was performed in the caihedzaL 
to tht astor-iihmtr-t and delizht of all who heard it. 

But ztzizs., even ^eniu.5 so rich and s:x>ntaneons as &at of 
^lozart's, needs culnvadon : and Mozart, boy as he was. pfo- 
5iecated his stn dies with the most methodical incustrr. Under 
his fathers carefhl direction, he went tiirongh the works of tiie 
;rreat Italian and German composers, analysing them cziticanf 
and examining into their mode of construction. The lesolt 
was seen in his cantata of " Apollo and Hyadnthns,'"* wiiich 
IS dr;jLi3£,U:nied by its scientinc form and skilfol hannonic 
progressions. Visiting Vienna in 1767. he was commanded 
to write an Italian opera for performance at the Impeiial 
Th'jatre, and produced " La Finta Semplice " in the Italian 
style, which he followed up with "Bastien und Bastienne" 
in the German. Two years later, a boy of fourteen yeais oldy 
he started with his father on a journey to Italy, and at Milan, 
Verona, Bologna, won "golden opinions" from the critics as 
well as from the public. Proceeding to Rome, he was present 
at the solemn ceremonies of Passion Week, and there accom- 
X^lbhed the remarkable feat of committing to memory and 
transcribing Ailegri's " Miserere," the use of which had been 
rigorously restricted to the Pope's chapel, the singers being 
prohibited, under pain of excommunication, from carrying 
copies of their several parts out of the sacred edifice. After 
a single hearing Mozart was able to write out the music ; and 
on listening to it a second time he so perfected his copy, that 
when, at a later period, it was compared with the original, not 
one error or discrepancy could be detected ! The excitable 
Neapolitans were so impressed by the boy-musician's improvi- 
sation and harpsichord playing that they attributed them to 
magic, and believed that a ring which he wore lent to his left 
hand its exceptional dexterity and strength. From Naples 
he returned to Milan, where the marvellous boy initiated his 
dramatic career with t\\e opeiaLO^*^^\tddate, Re di Ponto," 
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in which it is easy to trace the passionate imagination and 
exquisite sentiment that were afterwards so richly developed 
in " Don Giovanni " and " Le Nozze di Figaro." 

Many boys, who make no great figure at school, because, 
perhaps, they do not get into the right groove, lay up at home 
a good store of material for use in after life. Of Patrick 
Fraser T3rtler, the Scottish historian, no brilliant academical 
career is recorded. In truth, his sister says of him, that as a 
boy he was by no means remarkable, except, indeed — and my 
readers should note the exception — except for the invariable 
truthfulness, openness, and perfect simplicity of his character. 
He was educMed at the Edinburgh High School, where he 
joined in the street fights or "bickers" with a considerable 
amount of pugnacious spirit. Though he showed no greater 
affection for Ovid or ^schylus than is shown by the majority 
of boys, he was very fond of hstening to old songs and his- 
torical legends, and these influences gradually developed in 
him a love of letters. When he first turned to books, those 
he chose were of a picturesque and romantic character, such 
as Percy's "Reliques"^ and Spenser^s " Faery Queen," which 
have rightly been described as the best food for a healthy 
young mind. Such a mind, while balanced and steadied in 
the world of facts by its natural soundness, should unquestion- 
ably be ** inspired and enlivened by glimpses of the world of 
fancy." The commonplace conventionalism of social life 
needs to be counteracted by an appeal to the imaginative 
element in our nature. A " History of the Moors," a " very 
odd-looking book," was also one of Tytler's favourites, and he 
would lie " stretched all his length on the carpet in his father's 
library " reading it for hours together. No doubt it fostered 
that love of historical studies which afterwards made him an 
historian. In his seventeenth year he was sent to a school in 
the South of England, and there he worked hard to make up 
for the deficiencies of his earlier boyhood, " grinding away " 
most resolutely at Greek, Latin, and English literature. And 
thus his boyhood, on the whole, proved no unfit preparation 
for his studious after life, and the boy who pored over his- 

* Bums and Sir Walter Scott, not to mention other poets, drank in 
their inspiration from this attractive book, which. lax^tVj Q.<so^r^^sJvR.^*v-^ "^^ 
revival of a true poetic taste in the lallei Tpanrt. oi ^t cv^V^«i^ ^«sj{cqk^« 
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torical ballads and old histories was unconsciously training 
himself to write the history of his native land. 

In the Caribbean Sea, in the August of 1826, was cruising 
H.M. schooner "Magpie," under the command of a young 
lieutenant, Edward Smith. He had been despatched in search 
of a pirate vessel which for some time had infested the wes- 
tern shores of Cuba. On the evening of the 26th, the 
" Magpie " lay becalmed, " like a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean," off the Colorados rocks, when, about eight o'clock, a 
slight westerly breeze arose, and the sails were spread. In 
about an hour, however, the wind suddenly veered to the 
south, and a small dark cloud, " no bigger than a man's hand," 
floated above the moon. Recognising this omen of the coming 
tempest. Lieutenant Smith instantly ordered all hands on 
deck, took in every stitch of canvas, and made his vessel as 
snug and taut as possible, to avert the danger. The cloud 
grew larger and darker ; for a few seconds a deadly hush was 
upon the sea, and then in the distance was heard the sound 
of a roar and a rush, which rapidly drew nearer, nearer, and 
still nearer ; while the waters, calm all around as a mountain 
lake on a summer's noon, heaved and swelled in masses of 
creamy foam before the black wall that swept irresistibly 
onward. What a din filled the air, like the shouts and cries 
of contending armies ! How the gale shrieked and raved as 
it seemed to pour headlong from the bosom of the darkling 
heavens ! Hitherto the schooner had rested securely on the 
rippling wave, but all at once the black wall of billows rushed 
upon her, and the hurricane caught her in its furious grasp. 
" Stand by to cut away the masts ! " cried the lieutenant. Too 
late ! Already the ship was on her broadside, and in a few 
seconds she had heeled right over and was sinking fast. For 
a moment Meldrura, the gunner's mate, caught a glimpse of 
his comrades struggling for life in the " hell of waters ; " then 
he struck out desperately to get clear of the in-draught of the 
sinking vessel ; found something floating, and clutching at it, 
secured first one oar and then another. Meanwhile the storm 
had passed, its fury was spent, and the sea was again as 
hushed and serene as if no winds had vexed its surface since 
the first days of creation. 
Looking anxiously around for some sign of his shipmates, 
Meldrnm heard, to his great joy, the voice of the lieutenant 
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asking if any one were near. With six of his men, the lieu- 
tenant was clinging to a boat which had floated up clear of 
the wreck. In their transport of delight, so many had rushed 
to take advantage of this means of safety that they had cap- 
sized her ; and though all the ship's company, some twenty- 
four in number, were clinging to her, some had stretched 
themselves across her keel, and thus had rendered her useless, 
except as a float. 

The lieutenant ordered all to quit their position that she 
might be righted. Two seamen were then placed in her to 
bale out the water with their hats, while the rest supported 
themselves by hanging round the gunwales till she was light 
enough to admit them. But just as the baling began, one of 
the men cried out that he saw the fin of a shark, and in the 
dread of falling a prey to the monster, prudence was forgotten 
for the moment, and discipline set aside ; there was a struggle 
to get into the boat, and again it capsized. Again, however, 
the young lieutenant's calmness restored order ; the boat was 
righted, the balers were set to work, and the men, by the 
lieutenant's durection, splashed the water with their legs to 
frighten away the enemy. At length the boat was able to hold 
four men ; morning broke happily over the sounding sea ; all 
promised well, and every heart beat with glad anticipations, 
when again arose the cry, " A shark I a shark 1 " and at least 
fifteen of these terrible foes dashed in among them. For the 
third time, in the not unnatural spasm of terror which possessed 
every mind, the boat was overturned ; but, composed, patient, 
and resolute, the lieutenant recalled his men to their obedience. 
The boat was righted, the balers resumed their task, and the 
men, with white faces, still hung outside, while the sharks 
swam in and out amongst them, at first apparently in a frolic- 
some mood. But a shriek proclaimed that one of the creatures 
had seized a victim; and bloo^l once tasted, it was known 
that escape had become impossible. Stiil the lieutenant, 
holding by the stern, encouraged his men to keep steady, and 
bade them be patient until the boat could safely hold them. 
Successive cries of agony and the crimsoned waters told, how- 
ever, a dreadful tale; cme after another was torn from his 
hold, and at last only six remairke^], when, as young fylward 
Smith looked into the boat U^r a moment, he forgot \ss $,v^>aaJ«v^ 
4nd— a \t% was bitten off ! WitU \ieto\c ujtuvwoci^ V. ^a^^tt^.*:^ 
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not a moan lest he should frighten his men ; and they were 
ignorant of what had happened until the murderous jaws 
seized the other limb, when, with a cry which nature extorted 
from him, he let go his hold. Two of the men promptly 
caught him in their arms and lifted him into the boat. His 
generous unselfishness was not to be subdued by the agony he 
suflfered, and as he lay, mutilated and bleeding, he called to 
him a lad named Wilson, whom, as the youngest, he thought 
the most likely to survive, and requested him to inform the 
admiral that he was bound for Cape Ontario in search of the 
pirate when the calamity occurred. "Tell him," he added, 
"that my men have done their duty, and that no blame 
attaches to them. I have only one favour to ask of him, that 
he will promote Meldrum to be a gunner." 

He then shook each man by the hand and bade him fare- 
well, with a word of cheer for all as long as he could speak ; 
but exposed to a burning sun, and without food or water, his 
strength failed, and he had sunk into silence, when towards 
evening, on another alarm from the sharks, a hasty movement 
of the men again upset the boat, and his sufferings were ended 
in the waves. 

The only officer now left was a young mate named Mac- 
lean, who, nobly emulating the heroism of the lieutenant, urged 
the men to right the boat, which, as no more than four sur- 
vived — himself, Meldrum, the boy Wilson, and a seaman — 
could hold them all. They were exhausted, however, with 
their long struggle in the water, their want of food and drink, 
and exposed during the day to a tropical sun; the oars were lost, 
and they drifted at the mercy of wind and waves. At about 
three o'clock in the morning the lad Wilson and the seaman 
were seized with delirium, sprang overboard and perished. 
The catastrophe was a heavy shock to Maclean and Meldrum, 
but they mastered their nervous terrors, and continued to bale 
out the water until the boat was so nearly dry, that they could 
lie down in her. Then Heaven in its mercy sent a deep sleep 
upon them, to which no doubt they owed their preservation 
from insanity. When they awoke the sun was high above the 
horizon. The prospect before them was one that might have 
shook the soul of the sternest of the ancient Stoics. They were 
alone in a irail boat under a burning sky ; the sea around them 
swarmed with sharks ; for thiTty-sVx. \voMts \}cve^ \va.d been with- 
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out food ; but though suffering acutely from thirst, they had 
the strength of will to refrain from drinking salt water, know- 
ing that a temporary relief would be dearly purchased by 
possible loss of reason, at all events by greater suffering. To 
speak to one another they lacked the courage ; and so, in the 
very shadow of death, they sat, silent, motionless, one in the 
bow, the other in the stem, looking with lack-lustre eyes out 
upon the monotonous waste of waters. 

Happily about eight o'clock in the morning, a white speck 
rose upon the horizon, and the two sufferers gasped out simul- 
taneously, ** A sail ! a sail ! " Hope once more kindled in 
their hearts ; they clasped each other's hands ; with fixed gaze 
they watched the course of the vessel, of which the hull was 
soon clearly visible. She was bearing down upon them — 
thank God ! Yes, she came nearer and ever nearer ; she 
was within half a mile ! But what caused that sudden change 
of countenance ? Why did the flush of hope give way to the 
pallor of despair ? Alas ! she tacked — she stood away in a 
different direction ; and though they waved their jackets, and 
raised a hoarse shout of agonised entreaty, continued to sail 
away and away. The drifting boat and its wretched occupants 
had not been noticed. 

It was then that the gunner's mate announced his deliberate 
resolve of swimming to the receding vessel. He was a strong 
man ; but his strength had been reduced by long thirst and 
hunger. He was a good swimmer ; but neither strength nor 
skill could avail against those monsters of the deep which had 
been the destruction of so many comrades. But what else 
could be done .»* Exhausted nature could not hold out much 
longer; to remain was certain death, whereas in this one 
supreme effort there was at least a chance of salvation. So he 
adhered to his resolution. He said some words of farewell 
to his officer, and begged of him, if he saw a shark in pursuit, 
not to let him know j shook hands, uttered a brief prayer to 
God for help and protection, and sprang overboard. Maclean 
at first was disposed to join him, but he was not strong enough 
for the attempt, and it would have lessened Meldrum's chances 
of success. So he forced himself to be patient, and waved his 
jacket and cheered to encourage the brave adventurer. '^^- 
drum meanwhile, aware that he v^as ^mTMavs^%^^^ ^^.-^ ^^v! 
breasted the waves with despeTa\.e ex^et^, ^^-a^Kxsx^ "as. ^ 
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went to scare away the sharks, and shouting in order to 
attract the attention of the men on board the departing vesseL 
However, they made no sign ; and when he had swam about 
two-thirds of the distance his heart sank, his strength gave way, 
and he was on the point of resigning himself to float motion- 
less until some shark terminated his sufferings, when a head 
appeared on deck ! He waved his arms, raised his body in 
the water — he was seen ! The ship hove to and lowered a 
boat ; he was rescued from the very jaws of death, but he still 
found vigour enough to tell his story in a few broken words, 
and guide his saviours to the succour of his companion. 

I have not told this " true story " without an object The 
safety of Meldrum and Maclean was due to the example of 
heroism and constancy shown by Lieutenant Smith, and the 
young officer's heroism and constancy were the result of the 
admirable training he had received from his mother. It is on 
record that his boyhood was one of great promise, that it was 
illustrated and exalted by a high sense of duty, great sobriety 
of conduct, and a fearless and manly character. Who will be 
surprised at this ? Men cannot face without being unnerved 
and overcome such emergencies as young Edward Smith was 
called upon to face unless they have undergone an adequate 
moral and intellectual discipline. And for this reason I have 
sought to impress upon my readers in the preceding pages 
the value of the necessity of regarding one's boyhood as the 
stage of preparation for a useful and honourable manhood. 
Unless you accustom yourselves to habits of reflection, stead- 
fastness, and firmness ; unless you cultivate your faculties with 
assiduous diligence, you will assuredly fail in after life should 
any great effort be demanded of you. This reflection may 
well make you pause if you feel an inclination to waste your 
youthful days and dissipate your fresh young energies. Instead 
of laying up a reserve of power, too many boys most thought- 
lessly waste the resources they have at their disposal, just as 
raw and inexperienced troops on first going into action blaze 
away all their ammunition to no useful purpose. 

You will say that experience and reflection are admirable 

things, but that they are not to be expected of mere boys, 

and probably you will quote the old adage about " old heads 

on young shoulders." Be it so. I, for one, do not expect to 

6nd an old head on a pair of young shoulders ; I should think 
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the combitiatioti, if it occurred, as exceptional and unpleasant 
as those painter's devices to which Horace alludes by way of 
warning : — 

" Humano capita cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa supernal' 

But boys might, with advantage, be more thoughtful than the 
majority of them are; and, at all events, they might learn to listen 
to advice. We who have sailed through those treacherous seas, 
and learned what shoals and quicksands beset the voyager, the 
rock that threatens him on the one hand, the whirlpool that 
imperils him on the other, — ^we who know what and how 
terrible are the storms he must encounter, and how intricate 
is the only channel that leads to safety, — we might be trusted, 
we elders, grey with years and bowed with anxieties, to lay 
down a chart of the voyage. But, alas 1 who listens ? Who 
heeds our warnings ? Who adopts our counsels ? The rash 
confidence of youth laughs at the timely word ; its impetuous 
presumption makes light of the difficulties which those who 
have laboriously striven against them know to be so serious. 
Acting on Spenser's principle, that " much more profitable and 
genuine is doctrine by example than by rule," the writer in 
these pages has, however, trusted to " example " rather than 
to " advice ; " and he puts before his readers these anecdotes 
of boyhood that they may see for themselves the qualities and 
" rule " of conduct by which boys may hope to develop into 
good and great men. 

I like to lighten my pages by the introduction of an appro- 
priate story or illustration, and though I refrain from giving 
much advice, I wish to prove that advice is well worth taking;, 
when given impartially and with the weight of experience. 
My proof shall be rested on an amusing Eastern apologue 
narrated by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. It seems that one 
day, when a certain Khan of Tartary was riding out with his 
great officers of state, he fell in with a dervise who cried 
aloud : — " To him that will give me a hundred dinars, I will 
give a piece of good advice." And again and again he cried : — 
" A hundred dinars for a piece of good ^^^nv:^* ^V^^x^^"^ 
Who bids?" 
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Now people will not only nolpay for good advice, but they 
will hardly take it when it is offered gratis; and so it came to 
pass that the dervise might as well have shouted in the desert 
for any profit he derived from it until the Khan passed by. 
But he, sagacious and observant, as sovereigns ought to be, felt 
assured there was something more than ordinary in the der- 
vise's strange declaration. Checking his horse, he said to the 
dervise : — " What advice is that which you oflfer for a hundred 
dinars ? " 

" Sire," replied the wary sage, " I shall be most thankful to 
tell you as soon as you order the money to be paid to me." 

More and more convinced that the advice would be worth 
having, the Khan ordered the hundred dinars to be handed 
to the dervise at once. ** And now," he said, ** quick ; what 
have you to tell me ? " 

" Sire, my advice is, Begin nothing without considering what 
the end may be." 

Which seems only a more elegant form of the old maxim, 
" Look before you leap." ^ Or, as the Latin has it, " Prima 
Argo committenda sunt ; extrema Briareo." That is : — ^At the 
outset have a hundred eyes ; at the end, a hundred arms. 

The officers of state, amused by what they chose to consider 
apiece of ridiculous impertinence, looked at the Khan, expect- 
ing that he would immediately order the dervise to be severely 
punished. But the Khan, observing their surprise and amuse- 
ment, said : — " I see nothing to laugh at in the dervise's advice. 
On the contrary, I am persuaded that men, if they more fre- 
quently practised it, would escape many calamities. Indeed, 
so convinced am I of its wisdom, that I shall have it engraved 
on my plate, and written on the walls of my palace, so that it 
may be ever before me." 

And having thanked the dervise, he returned home, to give 

instant directions to his chief Bey to see the words of wisdom — 

golden words, considering the price paid for them ! — engraved 

on his plate, and written on the walls of his palace. 

Not long after this occurrence, a great noble of the court, 

^ There is much virtue in taking your time ; more haste, less speed. 

The great French statesman, Talleyrand, was wont to say : — "Toute ma 

vie je me sais fait une r^le de ne jamais me presser et j'ai toujours ^t^ ^ 

temps " — {AH my life I have made it a rule never to be in a hurry, and I 

always been in time). 
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a man of singular pride and ambition, resolved to destroy the 
Khan and raise himself to the Tartar throne. In order to 
carry out his nefarious design, he secured the confidence of 
one of the Khan's surgeons, to whom he gave a poisoned 
lancet, saying : — " Bleed the king with this lancet, and I will 
give thee ten thousand pieces of gold.,. Moreover, when I 
ascend the throne, thou shalt be my vizier." 

The base surgeon, dazzled by these splendid promises, 
assented to the proposal, and an opportunity soon offered of 
executing his evil project. The Khan sent for this man to 
bleed him; he thrust the poisoned lancet into a concealed 
pocket, and hastened into the royal presence. The Khan's arm 
was tied ; the fatal lancet was produced. It was about to be 
plunged into the throbbing vein, when the surgeon's eye sud- 
denly rested on these words at the bottom of the silver 
bason : — "Begin nothing without considering what the end may 
be!" He immediately paused, for the thought crossed his 
mind : — " If I bleed the Khan with this lancet, he will die, and 
I shall be seized and put to a cruel death ; then of what use to 
me will be all the gold in the world, and the viziership to boot ?" 
Returning the lancet to his pocket, he drew forth another. 

The Khan, observing this movement, and that the surgeon 
was much embarrassed, asked why he had changed the 
lancet so suddenly. He answered : — " Because the point was 
broken ; " but the Khan, doubting his statement, commanded 
him to show it. Whereupon he became so agitated that the 
Khan's suspicions increased. " There is treachery in all this," 
he exclaimed ; " tell me instantly what it means, or your head 
shall be severed from your body." Trembling with fear, the 
surgeon promised to make a full confession if the Khan would 
only pardon his guilt. To this the Khan assented, and he 
then related the whole matter, acknowledging that, had it not 
been for the words in the bason, he should have used the 
poisoned lancet. 

The Khan summoned his coturt, and ordered the traitorous 
noble to be executed. Turning to his officers of state, he 
said : — "You now see that the advice of the dervise, which you 
treated so contemptuously, is most valuable ; it has saved my 
life. Search out this dervise, that I may reward him amply 
for his wise maxim." 

Observe that this story has a AouXAa mo\^ ^^. x^*^^^^^"^ 
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that it is well to listen to good advice, and that before we 
enter upon any undertaking we ought to weigh its conse- 
quences. 

Among our minor poets a writer of no inconsiderable merit 
is the Rev. Thomas Wh)rtehead, M.A., who closed a brief 
career in 1843 in the missionary service of the Church of 
England. The profound self-sacrificing devotion of his man- 
hood was prefigured by the earnest piety of his boyhood. In 
his early childhood he evinced a remarkable intelligence, and 
at the age of four could read aloud the historical writings of 
the Old Testament with great accuracy. His chief delight 
was in his studies, and no childish sport had such an attrac- 
tion for him as the perusal of the works of the English classic 
authors. It is told of him that his peculiar amusement, and 
the one he most heartily enjoyed, was to retire into the bam, 
and there, seated on the straw, to read with one of his sisters 
Scott's " Lady of the Lake." 

In his ninth year he was sent to the grammar school at 
Beverley, where the headmaster was surprised by the vigour 
of his talents and the extent of his attainments ; for he pur- 
sued his studies under the twofold disadvantage of weak eye- 
sight and delicate health. His poetical tastes manifested 
themselves while he was a pupil at Beverley, and he wrote 
there a graceful sacred poem, " Hosanna to the Son of David." 
He appears, when only twelve years old, to have been read- 
ing Homer's Odyssey and Horace. Promoted to the higher 
school, where F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, was one of his 
schoolfellows, he gained distinction as a writer of the best 
Latin epigrams, carrying off the prize from his seniors. It 
was at this time that he addressed to an elder brother a 
remarkable letter, which came evidently from his heart, and 
was thoroughly sincere, though few boys could write it with- 
out incurring the imputation of hypocrisy. 

" Please write soon," he says, " and give me some advice 
concerning what I am going to tell you. R. and B. say their 
prayers ; but then they and all the other boys talk so badly 
on Sundays, and every day use the Bible in common talk, and 
sometimes read chapters and then laugh at them. Do not 

ink I say this for pride ; but I want to know what I ought to 
They are always trying lo make me join them, and laugh 

e; but I do not care fox X\\al-, \)MXX\vtx^ \Va.N^\sa ^'^a to 
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talk to, and to make a friend of, nearer than Hull. But now 
I will tell you of myself. I keep making resolutions which 
last, perhaps, for a week or two ; then, perhaps, I begin to 
grow light, and levity, I find, is my most besetting sin. I 
really wish and try all in my power to serve God, but I do not 
love Him enough. My motives are only sordid ; I pray for 
love, but I fear 1 do not pray aright. Please write soon, like 
a brother. I tell you all my griefs, and hope you will forgive 
all my weaknesses. I sometimes fear that God will not par- 
don me ; but, oh ! levity is the worst. It is this sort of levity : 
if I have been thinking or praying, when I come near the 
boys I so soon forget what I have been doing ; and though I 
do not talk, yet I think, and am on the point of often speak- 
ing, bad. I wish to be more sober and serious. Oh, pray for 
me ! And I am not thankful. Pray give me your advice. I 
really wish to be holy, as I have had a small taste of heavenly 
comfort. But that is all my motive ; and I know I never can 
be good without love, but I cannot get it. Oh, pardon me ! 
Remember I am a poor, silly boy. Tell me what to do to 
make me more guarded against sin." 

Every sentence in this letter glows with the life blood of 
an earnest spirit. Thomas Whytehead evidently strove to 
keep himself free from sin, and though we may think that his 
self-consciousness was excessive, and that he judged his feel- 
ings with unnecessary rigour, we cannot but admire the strength 
of his longings after good. To be **' more sober and serious," 
to be " holy ! " Alas ! how few boys are capable of such lofty 
aspirations ! This lad of thirteen thought of something more 
than his cricket and football — of something more even than 
his lessons and private studies; he knew the evil in his nature — 
as, for instance, his tendency to levity — and he was painfully 
anxious to purify himself from it. And observe, he notes what 
is undoubtedly a widespread vice among boys, their applica- 
tion of ridicule to sacred things. Some boys seem to think it 
a sign of manliness to act and talk irreverently, to laugh and 
whisper during prayers, to extract amusement from the pages 
of God's Word, to repeat the profane jest, to neglect their 
private devotions and private perusal of the Bible. Can it be 
that in this they see anything really manly or worthy of imita- 
tion? In most cases, I think, it is due to the mfLvi<e.\vQ.^ ^^\i-^^ 
companions. The boy hears the \oose \e^X. ^.xA\^'ass^^'^^'^'^ 
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parody; at first it shocks him, but by constant repetition he 
grows familiar with it ; he takes it up at last and pollutes 
his own lips with it; use becomes second nature, and he 
learns to find a pleasure in what originally disgusted him. 
Plato, on a certain occasion, blamed a boy for pla)dng at some 
foolish game. " Thou findest fault with me for a tnfle," said 
the boy. "But custom," replied Plato, "is not a trifle." It 
is not a trifle to listen to improper words, for soon it will 
become custom to speak them. 

In nine cases out of ten, I think, talent shows itself in child- 
hood. We know from the vigour of the sapling that it will 
grow up a sturdy tree. Charles Kingsley, the poet, novelist, 
naturalist, essayist, and divine, was a precocious child, and 
wrote poems and sermons at four years of age. A favourite 
amusement of his (as it was, be it said, of the present writer) 
was to make a little pulpit in his nursery, arranging the chairs 
to represent the congregation, and then, putting on his pinafore 
as a surplice, he preached away to his heart's content His 
mother, unknown to him, took down his sermons as he deli- 
vered them, and showed them to the Bishop of Peterborough, 
who thought them so wonderful for such a young child, that 
he begged they might be preserved. It may amuse the reader 
to see a specimen : — " It is not right to fight. Honesty has 
no chance against stealing. Christ has shown us true religion. 
We must follow God, and not follow the devil ; for if we follow 
the devil we shall go into that everlasting fire, and if we follow 
God we shall go to heaven. When the tempter came to Christ 
in the wilderness and told Him to make the stones into bread, 
He said, * Get thee behind me, Satan.' He has given us a sign 
and an example how we should overcome the devil. It is 
written in the Bible that we should love our neighbour, and 
not covet his house, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor his wife, nor 
anything that is his." This is remarkable enough as proceed- 
ing from a boy of four years old, but even more remarkable is 
the following poem, which he wrote eight months later : — 

" When morning's beam first lights us. 
And the cock's shriU voice is undone, 

The owl flies from her retreat. 

And the bat does fly away, 
And morning's beam lightens every spray, 
The sun shows fotlYi YiVs s^\etvd\^Vxi\ii. 
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Everybody is rising ; 

Boys and girls go to school ; 

Everybody is at work ; 

Everybody is busy. 
The bee wakes from her sleep to gather honey ; 
But the drone and. the queen bee He still 

In the hive, 
And a bee guards them. 
Be busy when thou canst." 

All the anecdotes which are told o£ Ms childhood testify to 
his conscientiousness and his earnest desire for knowledge. 
One day, when he and his brothers were playing together, they 
had — what was rare enough amongst them — a quarrel His 
mother, on coming into the room, took the part bf his 
brothers, which he resented, angrily exclaiming that he wished 
she was not his mother. Afterwards he grieved deeply over 
his thoughtless saying, and going in tears to his 'old nurse, 
begged her to take him up to his room. Another of the ser- 
vants remarked that his mamma would be sure to forgive him% 
" She has forgiven me ; but don't canf, Elizabeth (I saw you 
blush). It isn't mamma's forgiveness I want, but God*s." The 
amount of miscellaneous information he had collected was 
surprising ; and a boy friend, now an Essex clergyman, recol- 
lects how, about this time, when Charles was repeating a Latin 
lesson to his father, he fixed his eyes on the fire in the grate, 
and gradually grew very restless. At last, during a pause in 
the Latin, he exclaimed :»— " I do declare, papa, there is pyrites 
in the coal ! " 

His early years were spent in the Fen country, and its 
scenery was never obliterated from his mind. His father, who, 
though a laborious parish priest, was also a keen sportsman, 
used to mount him on his horse in front of the keeper on 
shooting-days to brmg home the game-bag; and on these 
occasions his watchful eyes took note of every feature of the 
landscape. And though he removed with his family to Devon- 
shire when he was eleven years old, he could still, in later life, 
recall the aspects and characteristics of the Fens ; the broad 
lagoon, ringed round with dark green alders and pale green 
reeds; the marshy places, where the coot clanked, and the 
bittern boomed, and the sedge-bird whistled ; and the shining 
meres, over which the wildfowl screarci&d, "sxA cto^^^^ ^55^^ 
piped. But the impress of the De^oxv^Yt^ ^c^x^^x^ ^-^^ ^"^^ 
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more profound, and may be traced and felt in all his writings. 
His father^s new home was at Clovelly, on the romantic coast 
of North Devon ; and there Charles Kmgsley and his brothers 
had their boat and their ponies, and enjoyed a thousand new 
and delightftd experiences. It was there that Charles fed his 
love of natural history and cherished his imaginative faculty. 
At the age of twelve he was sent to a private school at CUfton, 
from which, in the following year, he was transferred to the 
Helston Granmiar School He was at that time a tall, slight 
boy, with a keen visage, of great bodily activity, high-spirited, 
earnest, energetic. Though not a close student, he was an 
eager reader, and greatly partial to out-of-the-way lore. A 
remarkable boy, and original almost to the verge of eccentri- 
city, but a thorough English boy, fond of sport, of out-of-door 
life, and " up to any enterprise." One who knew him well in 
his schoolboy days says, that of him more than of most men 
who have become famous might be said, " the boy was father 
of the man." The quick and fervid spirit, the adventurous 
courage, the love of truth, the impatience of wrong, the ardent 
sympathy that distinguished Kingsley in his manhood were 
all in the boy, as were also the eagerness in the pursuit of 
physical knowledge, the close observation of the sights and 
sounds of nature, and the same earnestness in tracing facts to 
principles. 

I have spoken of Charles Kingsley as strong and active, but 
at games he was not expert. He never made " a score " at 
cricket. In all feats of agility, however — in all enterprises which 
required boldness and decision — he was among the foremost 
The following anecdote will serve as an illustration. The 
playground was separated from a field on the opposite side 
by a lane not only narrow but very deep. To jump from the 
playground wall to the wall opposite and back again was no 
slight trial of muscle and nerve ; for the walls, which were not 
quite on a level, were arched at the top, and a fall into the 
lane meant broken bones. This jump, however, was one of 
Kingsley's favourite achievements. It is told of him that he 
climbed a tall tree to take an egg from a hawk's nest. He 
repeated this adventure for three or four days with impunity. 
One afternoon, however, the mother-hawk was on her nest, 
and when the intruder thrust in his hand, dug her talons into 
/A To most boys the sudden sutprat ol ^>3i,ci\\>yL^.tta.ck^ apart 
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from the pain of the wound, would have been fatal. But 
Charles never flinched. Though his lacerated hand streamed 
with blood, he descended the tree as coolly as if nothing had 
happened. The composure with which he bore pain was 
wonderful. Having a sore finger, he on one occasion resolved 
to cure it by cautery. He heated the poker red-hot in the 
schoolroom fire, and calmly applied it two or three times until 
he thought he had attained his object. 

Of his intellectual quaUties I must say a few words. His 
strongest, most fervent taste was for physical science. For 
botany and geology he cherished an absolute enthusiasm, but 
he was fond of studying all objects of the natural world. To 
these pursuits he devoted whatever leisure he could spare from 
his congenial studies and from ordinary playground games. 
Nothing pleased him better than to sally forth, hammer in 
hand and his botanical tin slung round his neck, on some long 
expedition in quest of fern and plant, or in exploration of the 
bold cliffs of the Cornish coast. He does not seem to have 
had any special affection for the study of languages ; but he 
attained to a very complete knowledge of Greek and Latin. 
Nor had he such a bias towards mathematics as to lead him 
to make the most of his opportunities for their study. His 
passion, says Derwent Coleridge, — from whom we borrow these 
particulars^ — was for natural science and for art. Thus at 
sixteen years of age he wrote to a friend as follows : — " Teach 
her [that friend's sister] a love of nature. Stir her imagina- 
tion, and excite her awe and delight by your example. Point 
out to her the sublime and terrible, the lively and joyous, and 
let her look on them both with the same overruling feeling, 
with a reference to their Maker. God is love ; and the more we 
love Him, the more we love all around us." And again : — " I 
love paintings. They and poetry are identical — the one is the 
figures, the other the names of beauty and feeling of every 
kind. Of all the painters, Vandyke and Murillo are to my 
mind the most exquisitely poetical. Rubens is magnificent, 
but dreadful. His ' Day of Judgment ' is the most awful pic- 
ture I ever saw. It rapt me in awe and horror, and I stood 
riveted for many minutes in astonishment" 

It will be seen that Charles Kingsley's boyhood had its 
interesting and attractive aspects, ^mm"?txi\\>3 Ocyas."^^ws5cssi 
of the man. Some of them may Y>e a^N^x^V-a^'i,^^'^^^ ^\:^^^^ 
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by my readers. His passionate love of natare, for example, I 
should rejoice to find reflected in them ; his simplicity, manli- 
ness, personal purity, truthfulness, and sympathy with all that 
was beautiful and good. To bring ourselves up to the level 
of a man of genius may intellectually be impossible, but it is 
never impossible to aim at the standard of the highest morality. 
The poet may surpass us in richness of fancy and melody of 
verse, the philosopher in the power of investigating the causes 
and significance of natural phenomena, the novelist in the art 
of weaving the destinies of imaginary individuals ; but none 
shall go beyond us if we are single in our aim and resolute in 
our purpose, — ^none shall go beyond us in the desire to live 
according to the law and pattern of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ 

Some of my readers may have met with books illustrated by 
Thomas Bewick, the artist and wood-engraver, and have studied 
with delight his exquisite drawings. He was a man with a fine 
feeling for nature, and this feeling is impressed on all his works. 
His landscapes are wonderfiil for their truth of sentiment and 
design. Not less wonderfiil are his sketches of life and 
humanity; sometimes full of tenderness, sometimes instinct 
with humour, and sometimes half in jest and half in earnest. 
Moreover, he has a wonderful power of pointing a moraL 
For instance, one of his woodcuts represents a ruined church 
mouldering away on an ascent near the sea. The winds and 
the waters alike have devastated it ; the arch has fallen in, the 
pillars lie prone and shattered. Even the last resting-places of 
the dead have not been spared by the insolent billows, and at 
each returning tide the surf beats upon the broken gravestones. 
Let us read what is written upon this grey slab :— ^" Erected 

to perpetuate the memory of" No more ; the ocean has 

made havoc with the name which the fond imagination of man 
supposed would be read with respect by succeeding genera- 
tions. Could you conceive of a more significant commentary 
on the vanity of human wishes ? Bewick's work is replete with 
these pregnant touches. I may give a specimen of his quiet 
humour. A peasant woman is hanging out her clothes, while 
a mendicant gipsy, with a child on her back, who has been 
begging alms, goes out of the garden, and carelessly leaves the 
g^ate open. A group of hens, espying their opportunity, troop 
into the little plot, unseen by ftve ^.oodi ^a.m^,^'^^^^ X^^ck is 
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turned towards them, while one struts across the clean white 
linen lying on the grass-plot, and soils it with the marks of her 
dirty feet. Following them closely comes a whole drove of 
young pigs, with the old sow at their heels — ^visitors of evil 
omen to that trim and blooming garden I 

Bewick was an artist in his childhood, self-taught, using a 
piece of chalk for his brush, and the walls of his father's cottage 
instead of canvas. The various objects that pleased his obser- 
vant eye he endeavoured to imitate. He drew men and animals, 
the old windmill, the older church, the bridge across the stream, 
the churchyard-gate, where the village gossips held their Sun- 
day rendezvous. His parents soon discovered that whatever 
else they might wish him to be, nature had destined him for 
an artist ; and as they could not afford to give him a regular 
training, they did the next best thing, and apprenticed him to 
a Newcastle engraver. In an incredibly short time he learned 
to handle his tools with ease and power, and distinguished 
himself by his engraving on wood, of which beautiful art he 
was, in England at least, the reviver and second father. He 
introduced new and refined effects, colour and the gradation 
of tints, and improved the drawing and perspective. In a 
word, he made wood-engraving what it is, for since his time it 
has scarcely improved except in mechanical facilities. He 
loved his work, and he threw his whole soul into it; and to 
the last he was as diligent of hand and as watchful of eye as in 
his boyish days. He took note of all he saw in his old age as in 
his youth, and never faltered or failed in his hearty sympathy 
with humanity and his love and admiration of the beautiful in 
God's visible world. 

If you have ever been to the Crystal Palace or to any good 
exhibition of works of art, you will not fail to have noticed, in 
connection with some fine specimens of statuary, the name of 
the great Danish sculptor, Thorwaldsen. He was the son of a 
wood-carver of Copenhagen, and his father was not only a 
man of indolent disposition and prone to self-indulgence, but 
by no means a first-rate workman. Unless successful in his 
first attempt, he always failed grievously; all endeavours to 
remedy the defects of the original did but increase and ex- 
aggerate them. On one occasion he had to carve a lion for 
the figure-head of a ship, but, do what he ccyaid^ ^^^R. ^ax^^sj^iSs. 
still remained a poodle. T\\orwa\d^^Ti^^ \vci\cvfe^^^^^^'^^^^"^^. 
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not a happy one, though the boy found a source of happiness 
in his own thoughts. He was very partial to his mother's 
spinning-wheel, and he tells the following story about it: — 
" One night, I remember well, I lay awake in my bed, for I 
could not sleep. The moon was shining brightly in at the 
window, and in the corner of the room I caught sight of my 
mother's spinning-wheel. The temptation was irresistible ; so 
I crept out of bed as quietly as I could and began playing with 
it But the hum awoke my mother, who then remembered 
that she had forgotten to take out the weft before going to bed ; 
and, according to an old superstition, if that were the case, 
the fairies came and spun during the night. In her alarm 
she awoke my father, who soon discovered it was * little Bertie,' 
and no fairy, engaged at the spinning-wheel; so with a good 
smack for disturbing his night's rest, I was hurried into bed 
again." 

Two other reminiscences of his early boyhood are preserved. 
One day, accompanied by a ** chum " of his, he had clambered 
up a neighbour's fence to pilfer some apples. As he was not 
tall enough to reach to the top, he stood on his companion's 
shoulders, and in this position was hanging over the paling 
when he heard approaching steps. His comrade immediately 
took to flight, and Thorwaldsen was thrown heavily to the 
ground, cutting his chin very seriously against a stone. The 
wound left a permanent scar, and taught the boy a lesson in 
honesty which he did not readily forget. 

An open square called Kongens Nytorv was the favourite 
rendezvous for the boys of Copenhagen. Near the equestrian 
statue which adorns it was placed a sentry-box turning on a 
pivot, which w^as occupied only during the night. This was 
a great attraction to the boys. The fun consisted in one of 
their number getting inside, while the others spun the box 
round as rapidly as possible. The guard were instantly on the 
alert, and for the greater part of the day were actively em- 
ployed in driving away the juvenile roysterers; but, somehow 
or other, the latter always effected their escape, shouting and 
howling as they ran off, and returning, as soon as the soldiers 
were out of sight, to the forbidden spot. One day it chanced 
to fall to Thorwaldsen's turn to be swung round ; but when 
the soldiers came up as usual, the other boys scampered off, 
leaving poor liitlQ Bertie in his ^yTa\!vx\«\ioy.,\.o (all into the 
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hands of the guard, who led him off a prisoner to the guard- 
house. 

It does not appear that the boy Thorwaldsen received much 
education, though he gave clear evidence of exceptional abili- 
ties. He learned writing of his father ; " schooling " he had 
none ; but he showed an astonishing aptitude for modelling 
and drawing, so that, at the age of ten or eleven, a friend of 
the family was induced to obtain admission for him to the 
Arts Academy classes. He began in the first *' sketching 
class," but worked so assiduously and made such progress 
that in less than a year he was admitted to the second. His 
father, however, allowed him little leisure for self-improvement. 
As soon as the boy returned from his class the carver's tools 
were placed in his hands, and he was required to assist in the 
paternal work. It is needless to say that he soon surpassed 
his father. His fancy was fertile, his taste exquisite, and his 
execution vigorous and finished. 

In his sixteenth year he was removed to the Modelling 
School, where, for the first time, his genius found a fitting field 
for its development. He began to copy from nature and to 
work in marble; and Abildgaard, the artist, discerning his 
remarkable promise, watched over him with kindly interest 
and gave him much valuable instruction. Sensible of his de- 
ficiencies, the lad toiled with a rare enthusiasm to overcome 
them. The grand masterpieces of ancient sculpture, such as the 
so-called " Dying Gladiator," " The Quoit Thrower," and " The 
Apollo Belvidere," — " lord of the unerring bow," — were like an 
inspiration to him, while he pursued his studies from nature 
in a spirit of loving faithfulness. Emerging from the clouds 
that had overhung his boyhood, he was recognised by discern- 
ing judges as one who would assuredly rise to a high position 
in the world of art. After working through the day he gener- 
ally repaired in the evening to the room of one or other of 
some brother artists, who formed among themselves a mutual 
improvement society. At these meetings subjects from the 
Old or New Testament were selected. Afterwards each 
criticised the other's work. Then followed a frugal meal, 
during which the students recited pieces of poetry in turn. 
The rapidity and ease with which Thorwaldsen executed his 
task were remarked by his companions. **lt^\^'<^^^^^^^Vi;s^ 
pened," said one of them at a \aXex xXm^, ^' ^^^. ^"^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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discussing the proper treatment of the sabject in hand, Thor- 
waldsen had completed it He was seldom to be seen without 
a lump of clay or a piece of dough in his hand, at which he 
would be working away while we were conversing." 

Though impeded in his boyhood by so many obstacles, the 
young sculptor's force of character, tenacious perseverance, 
and intelligent labour bore him onward steadily to the threshold 
of the temple of fame. In his twenty-first year he won the 
gold medal given for a bas-relief by the Academy of Arts, and 
thenceforward his success in life was assured. He realised 
the dreams which had cheered him in his hours of despon- 
dency, and became a great sculptor. He lived to enrich the 
world with those rare gifts of genius, " The Graces," and 
" Day " and " Night," " The Angel of Life," and " The Genius 
of Death." 

It has been said of F. W. Faber, the devotional poet, that 
from first to last his life was religious, " In early childhood 
the things of God had been his joy ; as he grew up he had 
sought painfully and anxiously the truth as it is in Christ, and 
then had given up all to find it Every letter tell^ that it was 
his engrossing thought, every line of poetry bears the mark of 
heavenly aspiration ; the golden words wherein his work will 
be still continued and the sweet music of his hymns of praise 
speak in language which cannot be mistaken the singleness of 
purpose with which he sought the interests of Jesus." Such a 
record as this cannot be written of many ; but at least it would 
be well for us to remember that this life is not the all-in-all to 
which every faculty should be devoted, by which every thought 
should be absorbed. At the age of twenty, Faber wrote to a 
friend: — "Religious biography, which has ever been my favourite 
study, has this vacation occupied almost all my extra-classical 
hours, and it would be no difficult matter for me to compile a 
very respectable code of Christian experience from my late 
reading." Boys would be much the better for such reading 
occasionally ; it would strengthen the graver and deeper ele- 
ments of their character, would inspire them with more serious- 
ness of purpose, and tone down an excessive levity. Unfor- 
tunately, they turn aside from the lives of the good, the lives 
of the pioneers of religion and the bearers of the cross, under 
an impression perhaps that everything connected with religion 
^ must needs be tedious and disXaslttoV. Kxi^ ^^"^ xlc^^^^ lives 
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are often informed with the truest romance. What story of 
adventure and enterprise can surpass in interest the narrative 
of the missionary labours of John Williams ? What can be 
fuller of pathos than that which describes the martyr's death 
of Bishop Patteson ? Or, going back to earlier times, where 
shall we find a history more stirring than that of Ignatius 
Loyola, or of Savonarola, or St. Francis of Assissi ? 

From his earliest years Frederick Faber, we are told, gave 
promise of more than ordinary mental power, and his talents 
were prudently watched in their development by his parents, 
both of whom were persons of considerable ability. The 
power and individuality of his character soon made themselves 
felt. So great were his ardour and impulsiveness, that he 
entered upon work as if it were play and took up play as if it 
were work ; everything that he embraced, or in which he was 
involved, was invested in his eyes with an importance which 
led him to speak of it in slightly exaggerated language. Self- 
reliant and conscious of his powers, he was too candid to con- 
ceal his singular gifts by an affectation of humility; and 
those friends who, well pleased, watched their ripening growth, 
were quick to prophesy for him a successful career. 

The strain of poetry which so strongly coloured his character 
was strengthened by the influence of the picturesque scenery 
amid which he passed his early years. Exquisite are the 
landscapes which greet the traveller in the neighbourhood of 
Bishop Auckland ; and along the course of the Wear and the 
Tees, as they tumble down in foam and uproar from the wild 
hills of Cumberland and Westmoreland, his eye will continually 
be attracted by the beautiful, the savage, or the sublime. His 
feelings of delight culminate when he comes in sight of the 
river-washed rock crowned by the spires and towers of epis- 
copal Durham. These were the scenes which fed the fancy 
of the child. On reaching boyhood he was placed under the 
instruction of a clergyman at Kirkby Stephen, and thus made 
acquaintance with the Westmoreland lakes, and the dales and 
mountains which Wordsworth has immortalised in his song. 
Faber loved to wander among them alone. He describes 
himself in " the golden hours of schoolboy holiday " as 

** Thoughtful e'en then, because of the excess 
Of boyhood's rich a\)OUii^\Xi^'WY^Yass& % 
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And sad whene'er Sl Stephen's cnifew bell 
Warned me to leave the spots I loved so weU. 
Each hazel copse, each greenlj tailed bower. 
Is sacred to some well-remembered hoar — 
Some qniet hoar when Natare did her part. 
And worked her spell npon my childish heart" 

And in his prefece to "Sir Lancelot" he enlarges on the 
glamour of imagination which he threw over the landscapes 
he loved so welL He tells the reader how in fancy he 
saw the forests replanted^ and the chases once more filled 
with deer ; again the heronries slanted over the edges of the 
lakes; once more the cry of the eagles aroused the echoes 
of Helvellyn; the castles rang with the din of arms; the 
flash of spear-tops lined the green paths that wound across 
the mountains; the blazing beacons told of the coming of 
the Scotch marauders ; the sounds of sacred music awoke in 
abbey and chantry ; once more the daily prayer of devout 
monks rose in the quiet monasteries among sequestered 
pastoral vales ; and the Cistercian shepherds, in their char- 
acteristic white habits, tended the sheep on the fells high 
above the moorland granges. " As the warder on the battle- 
ments," he says, " or rather as the alchemist firom his turret, 
saw that land of hills and woods and waters beneath the 
starlight long ago, so did I see it always in those ardent years. 
From earliest times it was to me the land of knightly days, 
and the spell has never been broken." 

Frederick Faber was eleven years old when he removed 
for a short time to Shrewsbury School ; afterwards he was 
transferred to Harrow, then under the direction of Dr. 
Ix)ngley, the future Primate. There he gave much of his 
time and thought to English literature, showing no special 
interest in the Greek and Latin classics. In the sports and 
recreations of his companions he joined only half-heartedly, 
but he was a good swimmer and a capital rider. His devo- 
tion to the work of self-improvement was, however, unre- 
laxing. It is told of him that one day, while spending his 
holidays with the late Sir Benjamin Brodie, he let fall the 
remark that he had been trying to calculate how much time 
he could save in his life by signing his name Frederick 
without the hnal letter. " As much time," answered Brodie, 
^as you have lost in making the ca\c\x\a\AOT^'' 
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In his eighteenth year he matriculated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and a few months later he went into residence. 
" Our first recollection of him," writes a contemporary, " is 
of a graceful and intelligent boy just launched into a great 
public school, and next as a young man who had lately 
won for himself a high place in honours at Oxford. No one 
could have known him in those days without being attracted 
by a grace of person and mind rarely to be met with." But 
he has passed over the threshold of his boyhood, and we must 
leave him. Of his manhood we shall say no more than 
that the passionate love of poetry and nature which his early 
years had fostered deeply moulded his thoughts and feelings 
to the last "Here in Oxford," he wrote at the age of 
twenty-one, " I literally live among the mountain scenes of 
my schoolboy days, and breathe the liberal air, and feel the 
mountain influences." And so it was in his after years, as 
most of the productions of his muse very distinctly testify. 

The foster-mother of Michael Angelo was the wife of a 
mason employed in one of the quarries near his father's 
castle ; and hence the great sculptor used in his jesting way 
to affirm that his skill was due to his having imbibed with his 
milk a love for his foster-father's mallet and chisels. Certain 
it is that at a very early age he evinced an artistic bias; 
that every moment he could snatch unobserved he employed 
in drawing whatever objects were at hand. The profession 
of an artist was then held in little respect, and both his 
father and uncle frowned at the idea of his following it up as 
a livelihood ; by force as well as by persuasion, they sought to 
divert his energies into another channel He was encouraged 
to persevere, however, by the friendly advice and help of a 
young artist, a pupil of the illustrious Ghirlandajo ; and his 
father eventually grew weary of contending with nature and 
consented to his becoming a painter. The progress he had 
made by his strong assiduity and enthusiastic labour may be 
inferred from the fact that Ghirlandajo, on receiving him as a 
pupil, agreed to pay his father a monthly remuneration for his 
services. 

His strenuous and elevated genius was quickly recognised 
by Ghirlandajo, whose other pupils the newcomer rapidly 
outstripped. The master himself submitted his designs to 
Jiis criticism. One of these, io\xa^ ^\\\cN\ n^^ ^•s^nssj^^^^^^csw^^ 
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stadent had traced a bolder outline than Ghirlandajo had 
had the strength of mind to conceive, came into the posses- 
sion of Michael Angelo's friend, Vasari, who showed it 
to him in after life. On seeing it, the artist, it is said, 
lamented that there should be so little difference between 
the first efforts of the boy and the productions of his riper 
years. 

On another occasion he signalised the ardour and bold- 
ness of his genius by drawing, in Ghirlandajo's absence, the 
scaffolding and the pupils at their work. When the artist 
returned, his surprise at the merit and "dash" of the 
performance was so great, that he pronounced it the produc- 
tion of a master to be imitated, rather than the essay of a pupil 
to be taught. The young student, however, continued to 
labour at his profession, carefully examining the best com- 
positions which came within his reach. It is said that he 
copied, among others, Martin Schoen's print of " St. Antony 
and the Devil," with the minutest accuracy, painting the dif- 
ferent objects, such as fish and animals, with conscientious 
faithfulness, and, where possible, studying from nature. His 
imitations of the drawings of the elder masters were so well 
done that the connoisseurs of the day actually purchased them 
as antiques ! This was a fraud, however, unworthy of his 
genius and character. 

At this time Lorenzo de' Medici, the enlightened ruler of 
Florence, having conceived a desire to revive the arts of 
design, had collected in his beautiful Florentine garden some 
of the choicest specimens of the ancient sculpture as well 
as many of the masterpieces of contemporary painters. Of 
Ghirlandajo he inquired the names of his most promising 
pupils, in order that they might be allowed to study the various 
objects in his museum, and so to cultivate and refine their 
taste. Michael Angelo was one of those recommended, and 
it is hinted that his master was the more inclined to get rid of 
him because his jealousy was excited by his marveUous pro- 
gress, and he found in him at once a trenchant critic and a 
powerful rival. 

His genius was quickly detected by the watchful eye of 

Xorenzo. Vasari relates that Michael Angelo, having begged 

a piece of marble from some men employed in the prince's 

garden, carved out of it a satyfs xna's^L vcv \m\\ax.\QtL of an 
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antique fragment. It was seen and admired by his patron, 
who, however, remarked in jest that he had made a mistake 
in equipping the mouth of an old man with a complete set 
of teeth. Next day he found the fault repaired ; the young 
artist had dexterously broken away one of the front teeth, and 
drilled a hole in its place to represent the cavity which would 
have been made by its falling out. Lorenzo was so impressed 
by this instance of docility that he sent for Michael's father, 
and desired permission to take him entirely under his protec- 
tion — z. permission reluctantly accorded. Michael Angelo then 
took up his residence in his patron's palace, and was allowed 
a competent salary. 

On the death of Lorenzo, he continued for some time in 
the employment of Lorenzo's unworthy successor, Piero de' 
Medici, who was utterly unable to appreciate his genius. 
During the winter this capricious tyrant compelled him to 
build up in the courtyard of his palace a colossal statue of 
Juno. It was a fortunate circumstance for the young sculptor 
that a revolution broke out in Florence which overthrew the 
Medici, and released him from the thraldom in which he was 
involved. We find him afterwards at Bologna and Venice, 
but before long he returned to his beloved Florence and set 
to work on a Sleeping Cupid. A strong prejudice then existed 
in favour of the antique, and no one believed it possible for 
a Florentine to equal the productions of the great classic 
sculptors. Michael Angelo was therefore advised to send his 
statue, which was warmly admired by men of judgment, to 
Rome, to undergo the usual processes of burial and subse- 
quent discovery and resurrection, that it might be sold as an 
antique, and consequently fetch a higher price. The fraud 
succeeded ; and the Sleeping Cupid was duly exhumed, passed 
off as a masterpiece from some ancient chisel, and purchased by 
the Cardinal St. Giorgio for two hundred ducats. Some rumour 
of the deception afterwards reaching the Cardinal's ears, he 
despatched a messenger to Florence to inquire into the circum- 
stances. The messenger visited the sfcdios of different artists 
under the pretence of inspecting their productions. On coming 
to Michael Angelo's he asked to see a specimen of his art. 
The young sculptor answered that at the time he had nothing 
finished, but while answering he took up a i^en and daskssA. 
off a sketch of a hand. The Caxd\x\^^ ^'afcxv\,^Nx^^i«w^«>S^'^^ 
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vigour and originality of the style, inquired what was the best 
work he had completed. Forgetting the pseudo-antique which 
had been sent to Rome, Michael Angelo rephed that it was 
a Sleeping Cupid, and described the statue in such terms 
as to show its identity with the Cardinal's purchase. The 
messenger then acknowledged the object of his journey, 
and advised the young artist to repair at once to Rome, as 
'^ the best means at once of cultivating his art and obtaining 
patronage." 

There is, however, a more dramatic version of this story, 
according to which Michael Angelo, before burying his statue, 
broke off one of the arms and retained it. The statue was 
buried in a spot where he knew it would be quickly discovered, 
and on the said discovery taking place he mingled among the 
crowd of connoisseurs and critics whom it had drawn together, 
and listened, well pleased, to their rapturous panegyrics. At 
last one of them began to deny the competency of any living 
artist to produce anything of equal merit. He pointed out 
all its beauties, the grace of contour, the delicacy of expres- 
sion, and protested that they belonged exclusively to the 
ancient art Had only the missing arm been found, the 
statue would have been perfect. At this Michael Angelo 
gravely stepped forward, drew from under his cloak the broken 
limb, and, applying it to the statue, showed that it fitted 
exactly. He then acknowledged that the work was his own, 
and left the critics to digest the reproof he had administered 
to their ignorant prejudice. 

On the fame which eventually crowned the efforts of Michael 
Angelo, on the grandeur of his genius — what Agostino calls, 

** Di Michel Angiol la terribil via " — 

on the number and variety and splendour of his achievements 
as sculptor, painter, architect, it is not my province here to 
dwell. I have shown what was the promise of his youth, and 
the world knows how it was fulfilled. But before I conclude 
this brief notice I would draw the reader's attention to some 
of his habits, as illustrative of his extraordinary force of char- 
acter. To his singular temperance, both in boyhood and 
manhood, he attributed his power of studying for a greater 
number of hours daily than most of his contemporaries. "A 
^e bread and wine was a\\\\e TecfiM^difex \!cv^ c\v\eC i^art of 
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the day when employed at his work. Very frequently he rose 
in the middle of the night and resumed the labours of the 
day. When he did this, it was his practice to fix the candle 
on the summit of a pasteboard cap which he wore, in order 
that he might not intercept the light by his hands. He would 
also often sleep in his clothes, that he might be ready to proceed 
to work as soon as he rose, and sometimes would do so from 
having wearied himself too much to undress. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who loved to expatiate on the excellences of his 
character, has not omitted to point out his industry as worthy 
of imitation by artists of all ages." 

On a tablet in the crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral you may 
read these words : — " Subtus conditur hujus ecclesiae et urbis 
conditor Christopher Wren. Lector, si monumentum quseris, 
circumspice " — (Beneath lies buried the builder of this church 
and city, Christopher Wren. Reader, if thou seekest for his 
monument, look around). And no nobler monument need 
man desire than that superb temple of the Reformed faith, 
with its lofty porticoes, its harmonious parts, and its swelling 
cupola. But Sir Christopher Wren has left to us other memo- 
rials of his fertility of invention and boldness of design as an 
architect in some of the parish churches and public buildings 
of London, in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, and Trinity 
College Library at Cambridge. 

He belonged to those great men of whose after eminence 
their opening years have afforded unerring indications. His 
genius was of quick growth ; it flowered early. His invention 
of a new astronomical instrument at the age of thirteen is 
recorded, and he wrote an account of it in a Latin epistle 
dedicated to his father. In his childhood and youth he suffered 
much from ill health ; but he did not allow this circumstance 
to retard his studies, and we may fairly say that he was not 
less distinguished for industry than for intelligence. He did 
not suffer his faculties to run to waste, but cultivated them with 
an assiduous hand. And such was the satisfactory character 
of his progress, that at the age of fourteen he was sufficiently 
advanced to be sent to Wadham College, Oxford. There his 
attainments, in spite of his boyishness, procured him the friend- 
ship and patronage of the most illustrious scholars, such as 
Bishop Wilkins and Dr. Oughtred, the latter of whora ^^;^^ 
tions him as having acquired, al \\vt ;x?>^ ofl ^\xX^^ts.^^'5?w5§c^^^s^^ 
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knowledge of mathematics and other branches of scientific 
philosophy. John Evelyn refers to him as a "prodigious 
young scholar," a "rare and early prodigy of science," a 
" miracle of youth." 

The " ruling passion " in boyhood cannot always be safely 
accepted as pointing out a career in life, for boys do not always 
know then: own minds, and their tastes are apt to be affected by 
the fuller knowledge of later years. The choice of a profession 
or a vocation is one of those critical matters in which they are 
boimd to listen to the advice of their parents, and to be influ- 
enced by their judgment and experience. In some cases, 
however, the bias is so strong that any attempt at repression 
must be unsuccessful, and is, therefore, injudicious. The great 
admiral, Lord St. Vincent, whose title recalls the famous victory 
he won over the Spanish fleet, was the son of a solicitor, who 
gave him a good education and destined him to follow his 
own profession. " My father's favourite plan," he says, " was 
frustrated by his own coachman, whose confidence I gained, 
always sitting by his side on the coach-box when we drove out. 
He often asked what profession I intended to choose. I told 
him I was to be a lawyer. * Oh, don't be a lawyer. Master 
Jackey,' said the old man; 'all lawyers are rogues.' About 
this time young Strachan (father of the late Admiral Sir Richard 
Strachan) came to the same school, and we grew great friends. 
He told me such stories of the happiness of a sea-life, into 
which he had lately been initiated, that he easily persuaded 
me to quit the school and go with him. We set out accord- 
ingly, and concealed ourselves on board a ship at Woolwich." 

I need hardly say that this is not an example for admiration, 
and such a breach of duty might easily have been attended 
with serious consequences. But it is clear that the boy's 
adventurous disposition would never have found satisfaction 
in a professional life ; and that the quarter-deck of a ship, and 
not a stool in a solicitor's office, was the fitting sphere for his 
daring and ardent spirit. 

After an absence of three days, young Jervis made his ap- 
pearance at home, but he could not be induced to return to 
school ; and his father being away at the time, his perplexed and 
tearful mother confided her sorrows to Lady Archibald Hamil- 
ton, wife of the then governoi of Greenwich Hospital. This 
Mdy did not take so serious a \\evj oi l\v^ xaaXX^^ ^s» ^Sx^ jervis 
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did ; she thought the Royal Navy a very good and honourable 
profession, and undertook to procure the boy a situation on 
board a ship-of-war. Meantime his uncle^ at hi« mother'* 
request, remonstrated with him on what they conceived to be 
a pernicious resolution. All to no purpose ; Jervis was deter* 
mined that he would be a sailor, and would /^/ be a lawyer. 
Shortly afterwards he was introduced to dnnmoilore Town- 
shend, who, in the " Gloucester/' was then going out to Jamaica 
as commander-in-chieC He consented to take him as a middy, 
and forthwith the boy was ordered to prepare for ** a life on 
the ocean wave." His equipment would now be considered 
grotesque. His coat was not cut according to his //tm stature, 
but according to what he might be expected to attain ; ttence 
it reached down to his heels, and was too long and full in the 
sleeves. He wore a dirk at his side, and donned a goUMace 
cap. Thus attired, he presented himself, in charge of his uncle, 
at a very early hour to the commodore, who made his appear* 
ance in a nightcap and slippers, and in a rough uo'breety kind 
of voice — such as I have observed to be peculiar to men 
accustomed to the roar of wind and waters — asked how soon 
he would be ready to join his ship. '' Directly ,'' answered the 
future admiral. '' Then you may go to-morrow morning,'' saiil 
he, '' and I will give you a letter to the first lieutenant? ills 
departure, however, was delayed for a few days, aiter whii:b, 
as the '^Gloucester'' was in dock, he was received on boaril 
the hulk or receiving-ship. As soon as the admiral's vewsel 
was ready for sea he proceeded to Jamaica, and being of a 
bold and active disposition, volunteered on board several 
small vessels, and so saw a good deal of service. 

Of those days of his apprenticeship and trial the old sea- 
king was wont to relate an anecdote which carries with it a 
very useful moral '^ My father,'' he said, '' had a very large 
family with limited means. He gave me twenty pounds at 
starting, and that was all he ever gave me. After X had been 
a considerable time at the station, I drew for twenty morr; 
.but the bill came back protested. X was ntortified at thl^ 
rebuke, and made a promise, which X have ever ke])t, that i 
would never draw another bill without a certainty oi its being 
paid. I immediately chanaed mv mode of living, quitted my 
mess, lived alone, and took up the %V\\Vi^ i5Jtf»H^wvvj^>^^^^^- 
found to be quite sufficient \ v^s^iVvtC^ ^tv<\ \\vsv\^^'^ >»^^ ^^^'^ 
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clothes, made a pair of trousers out of the ticking of tny bed ; 
and by these means having saved as much money as would 
redeem my honour, I took up my bill ; and from that time to 
this I have taken care to keep within my means." 

For Adam Smith, the author of " The Wealth of Nations," 
a book which has largely influenced the progress of political 
science in Europe, there was no such rough experience in his 
boyhood. For the career which he adopted he was fitted by 
long and careful training. In his early years his passionate 
love of books attracted the notice of his schoolfellows, who 
also remarked his extraordinary powers of memory, and those 
habits of mental abstraction which clung to him throughout 
life. His taste for reading was confirmed and strengthened 
by the circumstance that the weakness of his constitution 
prevented him from sharing the recreations of his companions. 
But such was the excellence of his temper, and so warm and 
generous were his feelings, that their affection for him was not 
diminished by habits which schoolboys generally regard as 
unsocial. At the age of fourteen he entered the University 
of Glasgow, where he vigorously prosecuted the study of 
mathematics and natural philosophy; but his writings show 
that no inconsiderable portion of his time was also given to 
history, poetry, and polite literature. He was removed to 
Oxford at the age of seventeen, and remained at that famous 
seat of learning for seven years. 

Newton in his childhood evinced a taste for philosophical 
and mechanical inventions, which foreshadowed the future 
author of the " Principia." Caring little for the usual childish 
pastimes, he provided himself with a collection of small saws, 
hammers, and other implements, such as he could hold in his 
tiny grasp, and these he handled with such intelligent dexterity 
that he successfully constructed models of many kinds of 
machinery ; he also made hour-glasses, acting by the descent 
of water, which indicated the time with great accuracy. In 
the neighbourhood of his home a new windmill was erected, 
the mechanism of which he showed a strong desire to examine; 
and accordingly he so closely watched the workmen that he 
was able at length to fashion a perfect model of it, which 
turned with tht wind, and worked as well as the mill itself; 
but with this difference : he ixiUoduc^d into the interior a 
^i^se, which he called the wiHer,\itc^.^3L^^*\X^\t^^x^^^2aftmi^ 
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and ate up the flour, as a real miller might do. To the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of these ingenuities a certain acquaint- 
ance with drawing was necessary, and he therefore applied 
himself, though without a master, to the study of this art, 
covering the walls of his closet with all kinds of designs, 
either copies or taken from nature. His attention was so 
largely absorbed by these mechanical pursuits, which already 
implied (says Biot) remarkable powers of observation and 
invention, that, for a time, he neglected his classical studies, 
and, unless stimulated by special circumstances, would allow 
children of very inferior intellectual capacity to outstrip him. 
But having on one occasion been surpassed by a classfellow 
generally regarded as a dunce, he determined to prevent the 
recurrence of such a mortification, and quickly succeeded in 
placing himself at the head of alL 

After the boy had thus, for some years, developed his 
intellectual powers by his own assiduity, and worked out for 
himself a channel in which they might be advantageously 
employed, his mother recalled him to employ him in the 
supervision of her farm and household. For such a vocation 
he had neither the taste nor the talent. He did his best to 
obey, but the natural instincts cannot be entirely crushed. 
As the old Latin adage puts it, you cannot expel nature with 
a fork. As bidden by his mother, he jogged on market-days 
to Grantham to dispose of corn and other articles of produce, 
and purchase the necessaries required for the household, but 
his heart was not in the work. A confidential servant was 
sent with him to teach him his business. Newton, however, 
after riding into the town, left his attendant to buy and sell, 
while he himself retired to the house of a friendly apothecary, 
and enjoyed the sweet companionship of some old book until 
the hour of return arrived. Sometimes he did not proceed 
even so far as the town, but, pausing on the road, give him- 
self up to study under the shelter of a hedge till the servant 
came back. Of such a youth you might make a good philo- 
sopher, but never a farmer, not even a bad one ! His soul 
thirsted after knowledge, and felt an insuperable repugnance 
to rural pursuits. So soon as he could escape from them 
he withdrew to the shelter of some leafy tree, and, " patulse 
recubans sub tegmine fagi," read ayI^?j \.\\^ W>^ViNNs:f^'^\ ^^ 
modelled in wood, with his Vm^^, ^>xcV \»»si^^^^^ -^N^*^^ 
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engaged his curiosity. To this day is shown at Woolsthoipe 
a sundial of his invention affixed to the wall of the house in 
which he lived. It faces the garden, and is at the height to 
which a child can reach. This strong passion, which impelled 
him to the study of science, overcame at length the obstacles 
which the thrift or prudence of his mother had thrown in his 
way. One day his uncle found him under a hedge, with a 
book in his hand, absorbed in thought, and discovered that 
he was working out a mathematical problem. This illustra- 
tion of the boy's serious temper induced him to press upon 
his mother the advisability of sending him to the granunar 
school at Grantham. She consented, and he remained there 
until his eighteenth year, when he removed to Cambridge and 
was entered at Trinity College. 

Gibbon, the historian of the " Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire," has left in his autobiography some interesting records 
of his boyhood. He was a victim to disease and debility, 
which prevented him from undergoing any regular course of 
education, and led to a frequent change of schools. The 
longest period he passed at any one school was two years 
at Westminster, where, at the expense of "many tears and 
some blood" (for in Gibbon's time the birch was the true 
pedagogic sceptre), he purchased the knowledge of the Latin 
s)mtax. But this lack of formal instruction was more than 
made up by his application at home. He was an enthusi- 
astic, a persistent reader; and it is interesting to note that 
before he was well in his teens he had already gone over a 
considerable portion of the historical field afterwards occupied 
by his immortal work. " My indiscriminate appetite," he says, 
" subsided by degrees into the historic line, and since philo- 
sophy has exploded all innate ideas and natural propensities, 
I must ascribe the choice to the assiduous perusal of the 
' Universal History ' as the octavo volumes successively 
appeared. This unequal work referred and introduced me 
to the Greek and Roman historians, to as many, at least, as 
were accessible to an English reader. All that I could find 
were greedily devoured, from Littlebury's lame 'Herodotus' 
to Spelman's valuable * Xenophon ; ' to the pompous folios of 
Gordon^ s * Tacitus/ and a ragged 'Procopius' of the begin- 
m'ng of the last century,^* He adds,tl\at the continuation of 
Eachard's ^^Jloman History" acc\dtTa^^VJl^^Vvc\^V\^^^^>^xA 
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proceeds : — " To me the reigns of the successors of Constan- 
tine were absolutely new, and I was immersed in the passage 
of the Goths over the Danube, when the summons of the 
dinner-bell reluctantly dragged me from my intellectual feast 
. . . I procured the second and third volumes of He well's 
* History of the World,' which exhibits the Byzantine period 
on a larger scale. Mahomet and his Saracens soon fixed my 
attention, and some instinct of criticism directed me to t}ie 
genuine sources. Simon Ockley first opened my eyes, and I 
was led from one book to another till I had ranged round the 
circle of Oriental history. Before I was sixteen I had ex- 
hausted all that could be learned in English of the Arabs and 
Persians, the Tartars and Turks, and the same ardour urged 
me to guess at the French of D'Herbelot, and to construe the 
barbarous Latin of Pocock's 'Abulfaragius.'" 

Happily for Gibbon, a great change in his constitution took 
place as he approached his sixteenth year. His diseases 
passed away; he grew into strength and vigour; and his 
father, rejoicing at this physical revolution, carried him off to 
Oxford, and entered him as a gentleman commoner at Mag- 
dalen College. Those were not the palmy days of the great 
University ; there was no discipline, no enlightened system of 
instruction, and Gibbon learned nothing. He spent fourteen 
months at Magdalen, and afterwards referred to them aS "the 
most idle and unprofitable " of his whole life. At the end of 
that period he was sent to Lausanne, and placed under the 
charge of a Calvinist minister, who was an honest man and 
a good friend, but neither a deep nor a various scholar. 
Again Gibbon had to help himself, to depend on his own 
energies and powers. He did so successfully, and in the 
honourable company of self-taught men must always be placed 
among the foremost. With remarkable courage and untiring 
perseverance, he took up the whole series of the Latin classics 
and went through them — historians, poets, orators, and philo- 
sophers — in chronological order, from the days of Plautus and 
Sallust to the decline of the Roman language and empire. In 
one year he read — and not only read, but studied (the two 
words are not always identical in meaning) — the following 
authors: — ^Virgil, Sallust, Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius 
Maximus, Tacitus, Suetonius, Quintus C\ltt\^l•s»^'^^\'s.l^sv^'^V^T:J^s.^ 
Plautus, Terence, and Lucretms. lYi^ \\^X ^aixsNa^x^'^^'^ '^is^"^ 
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one's breath. Justly has it been said of him that he had in 
him ^' the root of all scholarship,'' that is, the most diligent 
accuracy and an unlimited faculty of taking pains. He did 
not confine himself to reading ; he practised continually Latin 
prose composition, and the method he adopted I would com- 
mend to the imitation of my readers. *'I translated,'' he 
says, " an epistle of Cicero into French, and after throwing it 
aside till the words and phrases were obliterated from my 
memory, I re-translated my French into such Latin as I could 
find, and then compared each sentence of my imperfect ver- 
sion with the ease, the grace, the propriety of the Roman 
orator." It was not a new method, as Gibbon supposed, but 
dates back to the days of Roger Ascham. 

I have already referred to Dr. Arnold as the great reformer 
of our public schools, and the powerful advocate, if not the 
founder, of the modem system of education. It is worth our 
while to consider him as a boy, and to see whether in his case, 
too, the tree was inclined as the tn-ig was bent His biogra- 
pher observes that we may trace the beginnings of some of his 
later interests in his earliest amusements and occupations. 
Some of his childish years were spent at Cowes in the Isle of 
Wight in the flush of England's great war with Napoleon and 
half of Europe behind him ; and Arnold never lost the recol- 
lection of the impression which the excitement of naval and 
military affairs then produced. The sports which he loved to 
share with his pla)rmates were the sailing of rival fleets in his 
father's garden, or the mimic performance of the battles of 
the Homeric heroes, with such substitutes as he could pro- 
cure for spear and shield, while he recited their several 
speeches from Pope's translation of the "Iliad." From his 
childhood he was exceedingly partial to ballad poetry, and all 
his own compositions as a boy ran in the same direction. He 
earned the appellation of Poet Arnold by his composition of a 
play in which his school-fellows were introduced as dramatis 
personcBf and of a long poem of " Simon de Montfort," in imi- 
tation of Scott's " Marmion." Before he was seven years old 
he wrote a little tragedy on "Percy, Earl of Northumber- 
land." 

His forwardness, however, in history and geography was 

>&r/nore remarkable, and this was due to his strong memory 

as well 08 to his clear understands^ ^.xidi ^owci^m^ ^xv^x^gj. 
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One of his few reminiscences of his father was that lie 
received from him, at three years old, a present of Smollett's 
" History of England," as a reward for his accuracy of the 
stories connected with the portraits and pictures of the suc- 
cessive reigns ; and at the same age he would sit at his aunt's 
table, arranging his geographical cards, and at a glance recog- 
nising by their shape the different counties of the dissected 
map of England. 

His reading was chiefly in historical books, and before he 
left school he had read Priestley's "Lectures on History," 
Russeirs " Modern Europe," Gibbon's " Decline and Fall," 
and Mitford's " Greece." In Greek, he loved best to dwell on 
the narratives of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon ; in 
Latin, on those of Livy and Tacitus. 

After he went to Oxford he retained his Hking for Thucy- 
dides and also for Aristotle, and however he became more 
sensible (says Judge Coleridge), some few years later, of the 
importance of the poets in classic literature, this passion 
endured to the last. "Those who knew him intimately or 
corresponded with him" will recollect "how deeply he was 
imbued with the language and ideas of the former ; " while his 
fondness for the latter ended in his valuable edition of that 
author. 

His bodily recreations were walking and bathing. He 
specially delighted in making, with two or three congenial 
companions, what he called a skirmish across the country, on 
which occasions the skirmishers deserted the road, jumped 
fences, and leaped ditches, or fell into them. He was delicate 
in appearance, and gave no promise of great muscular strength, 
yet his form was light, and he was capable of walking long 
distances and enduring much fatigue. To the last moment of 
his life he evinced the same predilections. His manhood had 
all the tastes and feelings of his youth, only they were more 
fully developed and better regulated. In his after life, as in 
his boyhood, were apparent the same passion for the sea and 
shipping and his favourite Isle of Wight; the same love of 
external nature, the same manners in recognising the features 
of a country and its conspicuous positions, or the fairest points 
of a landscape. 

Let us transcribe the following character of Ansa\sL \s». \s^ 
youth : — " In mind vigorous, actwe, cX^^x-^\^X^^^'>5^-^!^^'^'^'^^ 
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and daily accumulating and assimilating treasures of know- 
ledge ; not averse to poetry, but delighting rather in dialectics, 
philosophy, and history, with less of imagination than reason- 
ing power; in argument bold almost to presumption, and 
vehement ; in temper easily roused to indignation, yet more 
easily appeased and entirely free from bitterness; fired, in- 
deed, by what he deemed ungenerous or unjust to others, 
rather than by any sense of personal wrong." Happy the boy 
on whom such an eulogium as this can be pronounced with 
truth! 

One of the biographers of Abraham Lincoln, the American 
President, remarks that his poverty of books was the wealth 
of his life. He had so few books that he mastered them 
thoroughly, assimilated them ; made them, as it were, bone of 
his bone and blood of his blood. Those who have access to 
large libraries are apt to become desultory readers. They 
skim the surface only, and pass from book to book, as a 
traveller by an express train hurries from town to town, know- 
ing only their names. Abraham Lincoln, " Old Abe," or 
" Honest Abe," as his countr)rmen loved to call him, is a re- 
markable instance of a man rising from a humble station to 
one of the highest distinction and authority by mere force of 
character. He was born in a Kentucky log-hut ; his father a 
backwoodsman, " an endless story-teller, physically powerful, 
but hating hard work;" his mother habitually depressed, 
though regarded by her neighbours with considerable admira- 
tion because she could read and write. At the age of nine he 
was left motherless, but his father before then had found a 
new home in Indiana, and a very comfortless one it was ! 
Built of rough logs, his home had neither door, floor, nor 
window. He was too idle to supply it with the most neces- 
sary furniture. He and his wife had a few three-legged stools ; 
the only bed was made in a singular manner. " Its head and 
one side were formed by a comer of the cabin, while the bed- 
post was a single cnitch cut from the forest. Laid upon this 
crutch were the ends of two hickory poles, whose other ex- 
tremities were placed in two holes made in the logs of the 
wall. On these sticks rested * slats,' or boards rudely split 
from trees with an axe, and on these slats was laid a bag filled 
with dried leaves. This was ttieb^d of Thomas and Nancy 
Lincoln, and into it — ^when t\ve sVixvs \vMxvi, ^x. ^^ cak^xa. ^xv* 
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trance did not keep out the cold — little Abraham and his 
sister crept for warmth." 

Lincoln's father married again, and his second wife proved 
an admirable mother to the neglected boy. She found him in 
rags, and clothed him decently ; dirty, and she washed him ; 
roughly used, and she treated him with affectionate considera- 
tion. He repaid her with loving devotion. At an early age 
he was seized with a desire for self-improvement. He was at 
school for a year only, but having learned to read and write, 
he felt that he had at his command the two great keys to 
education. After labouring all the day in the fields under the 
stem eye of his father, he snatched some hours from sleep in 
order to work out sums and read by the light of the kitchen 
fire. And he persevered, though he met with scant encourage- 
ment from his kith and kin ; one of his cousins always speak- 
ing of him as a lazy fellow, who was constantly "reading, 
scribbling, writing, ciphering, writing poetry, and the like." 
He persevered, though hampered by all the drawbacks of 
poverty and toil. Leaving his home, he was employed as a 
deck-hand on a Mississippi trading vessel, from which he rose 
to a clerkship in a store ; and still devoting his leisure to the 
acquisition of knowledge, was able, in due time, to settle 
down as a lawyer in Illinois. By the influence of his personal 
qualities he raised himself eventually to the post of chief 
magistrate of the American Republic, and he lives in history 
as a man who by his diligence, his tenacious energy, and his 
rectitude surmounted the obstacles of low birth and adverse 
fortune. 

There is a charming story told of the great Italian poet 
Dante. One day, as he was passing through a street in that 
beautiful city of Florence, which owes its most enduring fame 
to his genius, he heard a blacksmith beating iron upon" the 
anvil, and singing some of his verses Hke a song, jumbling the 
lines together, mutilating and confusing them, so that Dante 
felt as if he had received a great injury. He said nothing, 
but entering the blacksmith's shop, he seized upon his hammer 
and pincers and scales, and many other things, and flung them 
out into the road. The blacksmith, sharply turning round 
upon him, said : — " What are you doing ? Are you mad ? " 
"What are you doing?" said the po^t. "1 ^.\si. ^^-^tbcs^s^C 
replied the blacksmith, "at my pxop^x \i\xi\a<K5R»,^a::^^^^^^^^ 
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spoiling my work, throwing it out into the road." Said Dante : 
— "If you do not like me to spoil your things, do not spoil 
mine." " What thing of yours am I spoiling ? " inquired the 
man. And Dante replied : — " You are singing something of 
mine, but not as I made it. I have no other trade but this, 
and you spoil it for me." 

I think we may use this story to point a moral Boys are 
too fond of doing that which is not their proper work ; of 
attempting that which they cannot perform ; of singing (as it 
were), and singing badly, when they should be hammering the 
red-hot iron on the anvil. Now, all that we have seen in the 
preceding pages of the boys who, as men, have risen to emi- 
nence, or have gained a reputation for doing their work well, 
has shown us that they were constant to a fixed purpose, steady 
in their pursuit of a given object, intent upon the one great 
task which they set before themselves as a task to be mastered 
and achieved. Wren, Newton, Mozart, Murray, each directed 
all his efforts into that particular channel which seemed best 
suited to his capacity. Like Dante, he kept to his " trade," 
and did his best in it. This concentration of aim and endea- 
vour is infinitely more essential to success than brilliant 
talents, which, indeed, if not guided and restrained by a cool 
judgment, are often a snare and a loss to their possessor. 

Writing of Dante, I am reminded of another anecdote, 
which conveys a somewhat similar lesson to the former. The 
scene, however, changes to a street in Siena, where, having 
received a book which had been promised to him, he fell to 
reading it on a bench outside an apothecary's shop, leaning his 
breast against the bench, with his back to the street. There 
he stood all day, from early morn to vespers, wholly uncon- 
scious that the town was alive with the pomp and mirth of 
a great festival, and that the merrymakers were constantly 
passing and repassing behind him. ** There were dances of 
pretty maidens," says Boccacio, "and games of goodly and 
gallant youths," with shouts and songs and various musical 
instruments. " How was it that you took no notice of so fine 
a festa ? " said some one to the poet. Lifting his grave eyes 
from his book^ Dante simply answered, '* I heard nothing." 
I do not commend to my readers so complete an absorption 
that ofDantCy but I would \va\e \.Vve«!i a.^^ly the story to 
elves to this extent : that\il\v^^vjo>3\^^>.c.^V\xv\wa.\^^ 
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they must, in boyhood, shut a deaf ear to pleasure, and devote 
their time and energies and labour to study, and disregard the 
dances of young maidens and the games of goodly and gallant 
youths, going on around them. That is the one great lesson 
which the anecdotes I have collected in this chapter, and 
the boyhood of all good and famous men, clearly and distinctly 
teach. It is embodied in the old proverb, " Make hay while 
the sun shines " — that is, in your early years, in those days of 
warm and glowing sunshine which are granted to us before we 
plunge into the smoke and dust of the world's battle. It is a 
grand thing to live through a pure, cheerful, industrious boy- 
hood, making it the preparation for, and introduction to, a 
manhood not less pure, cheerful, or industrious. It is in this 
sense that the child is truly " father of the man," and that our 
days, from youth to old age, may be 

** Bound each to each by natural piety.'* 
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THE IDEAL BOY. 

" How !iapp7 is. he bom and taught 
That scrveth not another's nill ; 
^fVho$e armour 13 his honest thought, 
And simple tmlh his utmost skiU ! 
Who God doth late and eailj praj 

More of His grace dear gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmlesa diy 
With a well-chOBcn book or friend 1 " 

—Sir Henrv Wotton. 

A pleasant fancy — " Boys will be boys " — What boys might be — An ideal 
boy described — What he should tut be — The ideal boy will be "a 
gentleman" — Thackeray quoted— Will be fitudious,[obedient, firm of 
heart— Will study nature — Will do his duty — Will cultivate teligious 
habits— Frayei — If the ideal cannot be fully attained, we can gel near 
it — Concluding exhortation. 

gOMETIMES in the intervals of class-work, when I, 
the teacher, have rested for a while, weary with a con- 
stant struggle against thoughtlessness and ignorance 
and obstinacy, I have amused myself with picturing 
to my " mind's eye " the figure of an Ideal Boy ; a boy who 
should give no trouble to his instructors and no heartaches 
to his parents — a boy spotless and blameless, in whom there 
should be no guile — a boy among boys, as pure and perfect 
as Tennyson's King Arthur among the knights of his famous 
court I am not so foohsh as to expect that the ideal shall 
ever be realised, any more than I expect to meet with an ideal 
man, or in my own person to exemplify 

" That perfect monster which the world ne'er saw." 
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Our grandmother's adage that "boys will be boys" is not likely 
to prove untrue in the time of any one of us j and, to the end of 
the chapter, boys, like men, will have their faults and be guilty 
of their follies. But there is no reason that I know of why 
boys, like men, should not learn to amend their ways ; should 
not strive to approach, if it be impossible to attain, the perfect 
standard. And it may help them towards this admirable result 
if we consider here, in my last pages, the characteristics that 
would distinguish the ideal boy — if only we could get him ! 

Now, by an ideal boy I don't mean an effeminate, feeble 
weakling, who shuns temptation and then boasts as loudly as 
if he had faced and resisted it. I don't mean the hero of 
goody-goody stories, who has always some trite morality on his 
lips, and assumes such a pragmatical air of propriety that one 
is possessed with a keen longing to kick him. I don't mean 
a home pet, a juvenile fribble, who is afraid to dirty his fingers 
or use his legs, just as he is afraid or unwilling to go in for an 
earnest struggle for knowledge, who cries over his Homer, 
whimpers over his algebra, and stutters over his Latin verses. 
I don't mean the boy who plays at being good, who airs his 
excellences in the public eye, parades his Bible where he thinks 
his assumed piety will attract favourable notice, and ko-toos 
like a Chinaman before those who are in authority. No ; my 
ideal boy must be manly and honest in his tastes and his 
habits ; must stick to his lessons with heartiness, and " go in " 
for cricket with readiness. I don't like a namby-pamby, be- 
cause it is also an insincere and unreal, boyhood. I like boy- 
ishness in boys, if the boyishness be generous, unaffected, 
straightforward, reasonable, and innocent. Sham and pre- 
tence and hypocrisy are always repulsive, but never more so 
than in our boys. 

The ideal boy will, as a matter of course, be a gentleman — 
/>., generous ; courteous in his home, among his friends, among 
his schoolfellows; respectful without being servile to his 
superiors; well-mannered without being patronising to his 
inferiors. He will eschew loud tones and rough ways ; will 
govern his tongue and his temper ; will listen to advice with 
deference, and to reproof with humility. " What is it to be a 
gentleman?" says Thackeray. **It is," he replies, "to be 
honest, to be gentle, to be generous, to be brave, to be wise, 
and, possessing all these qualities, to exercise them in the most 
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jp-acefii], outward maimer.'' And, therefore, my ideal boy shall 
be a gentleman. He shall not be a sneak or a bully ; he shall 
neither cringe to the strong, nor tyrannise over the weak. To 
his masters he shall be obedient, for they have a right to 
require obedience of him ; he shall be respectful, because the 
true gentleman always respects those who are wiser, more 
experienced, better informed than himsel£ He shall apply 
himself to his lessons with a single aim, seeking knowledge for 
its own sake, and earnestly striving to make the best possible 
use of such faculties as God may have endowed him with. 
He shall do his best to store his mind with the high thoughts 
of great thinkers and poets, and cultivate his taste by a careful 
study of all that is beautifcd and pure. In his sports and 
recreations he shall seek to excel, if excellence can be obtained 
by a moderate expenditure of time and energy ; but he shall 
remember that though it is a fine thing to have a healthy body 
as the corollary (so to speak) of a healthy mind, it is neither 
necessary nor admirable to develop a muscular system like that 
of a " navvy." He shall study Nature with an observant eye 
and in a devout spirit, recognising in the planet as in the wild- 
flower the handiwork of Divine power, and tracing everywhere 
the benignant presence of Divine love. Whatever falls to his 
hand to ^o, he shall do it with all his might, assured that God 
loves not the idle or dishonest worker. He shall remember that 
life has its duties and responsibilities as well as its pleasures ; 
that these begin in boyhood ; and that they cannot be evaded 
without injury to heart and mind and souL He shall train 
himself in all good habits, in order that these may accompany 
him easily in later life ; in habits of method and order, of 
industry, perseverance, and patience. He shall recollect that 
every new achievement of principle smooths the way to 
future achievements of the same kind ; and the precious fruit 
or purchase of each moral virtue is to set us on higher and 
firmer vantage-ground for the conquests of principle in all time 
coming. He shall resolutely shut his ears and his heart to 
every foul word, every improper suggestion, every profane 
utterance ; guarding himself against the first approaches of 
sin, which are always the most difficult to resist, because 
always the most insidiously made. He shall not think it a 
brave or a " plucky" thing to violate established otdax^^.^ ^>s^ 
autiioritf/ tondicxX^ age or povetly ot i^^tX^x^^'^A^^^^^^^^'^ 
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the appetite, to imitate the "fast," to throw away valuable 
time, to neglect precious opportunities, to leave undone that 
which ought to be done, and to do that which it were better to 
leave undone. He shall love truth with a deep and passionate 
love, abhorring even the shadow of a lie, even the possibility of 
a falsehood I True in word, true in Uiought, true in deed ! 
so shall — 

'' His actions to his words accord ; his words 
To his large heart give ntteranoe dne ! " 

And finally, he shall seek, with lowly heart, and in a spirit of 
love, and faith, and hope, to imitate, as far as is possible to 
our weak human nature, that One Pure and Holy Life in 
which we put our trust; that Life which, closing amid the 
shadows of Calvary, bequeathed to us not only an example 
but a promise. He shall read his Bible, for it tells of the 
beauty and simplicity of that Life, and reveals to us the sur- 
passing love which inspired and consecrated it ; and he shall 
strengthen himself by frequent resort to prayer, which brings 
the soul into communion with its Saviour and its God. " Let 
prayer," says a quaint writer, " be the key of the morning," 
with which we open to ourselves the tasks and duties of £he 
day, and " the bolt of the evening," with which we shut the 
door upon those tasks and duties before giving up ourselves to 
rest and repose. 

Such is my conception of the ideal boy. That any one can 
fully and entirely realise it, I cannot hope, and I do not ask ; 
but surely it would be worth while to try and get near it We 
can none of us be perfect, but we can aspire after perfection. 
No man will reach the mountain-top who crouches or creeps 
at the base, appalled by the loftiness of peaks and pinnacles 
that seem to "strike the stars." He who would succeed must 
go forward and onward with a resolute spirit ; never quailing, 
never losing heart ; neither aflfrighted by the cold white glacier 
nor daunted by the rugged precipice. To him who hopes 
and strives all things are given. To the boy who steadily 
does his duty will be granted such a measure of success as his 
most sanguine dreams have not anticipated. To my readers 
I say then. Do your best ; be as honest and diligent as you 
can ; be resolute to live apMie and honourable life ; speak the 
truth like English boys wl^o in Ant \mt\i^\it^n^\^V^^nift^- 
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men ; strenuously employ the fresh and fertile hours and the 
young and unwearied energies of your boyhood ; be merry in 
season, for it is good to be merry and wise ; be loving and 
dutiful sons, be affectionate brothers, be loyal-hearted friends ; 
and then, in the autumn of your lives, you will look back to 
those happy boyish days without regret and without shame. 
The outer life of a true English boy should be " thoroughly 
attractive to others." He should be ** simple, honest, straight- 
forward, unpretending, gentle, kindly ; his conversation cheer- 
ful and sensible ; he should be ready to share in all blameless 
mirth, indulgent to all save sin." He should be, as a boy, 
what, with God's blessing, we trust he will continue to be as 
a man. 
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